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Do; KING &e* "Prey TE Fl Hatton: ; Ie. | pvety | 
methber depends on. his own induſtry for procuring 

_ the PH vie of life he , is his own maſon, his 
owh'tailot; his own phyſician ; ; and. oi himſelf te 
chiefly relies for offence as well as defence. Evers 
ſavage” can Dy , what few beggars among us can - 
lay , Omitia med tmecurit portoj and hence the apti- 
ads 6f "a ſavage! for wat,, which makes little 
alteration in his manger of living. Tn early. times. - 

_ accotdingly; the men wete all warriors, and every 
known Att "was exerciſed by women: which con- 
tinites*to Ve" the cafe of American ſavages. And 
even" after arts were ſo. much improved as to be 
exerciſed by men, rjone who could bear afms were 
exempted. from war. ln fendal governments, the 

| military ' Tpirit was carried to a great height: all 

| gciitlemen' were foldiers by profeſſion z and every 

| othetitt was deſpiſed, as low, if not & Rao 

| _ Vos It. 


'Y -4 * . Civil Society. ” ng 


ven 5 in the ee) ſtate of the feudal ſyſtem, 
arts made ſome progreſs , not excepting thoſe for 
amuſements; and many conveniencies , formerly 
unknown, became neceſſary. to comfortable living. 
A man accuſtomed to manifold conveniencies, can- 
not bear with patience to be deprived of them: he 
hates war, and clings to the ſweets of peace. Hence 
the neceſlity of a military eſtabliſhment, bardening 
men by tri diſcipline to endure the fatignes of 
war. By a ſtanding army, war is carried on more 
regularly and ſcientifically than. in a feudal govern- 
ment; but as it 1s carried on with infinitely greater 
_ expenſe , nations are more reſerved in declaring 
war than formerly. Long experience has at the 
ſame time made 1t evident , that A nation feldom 
gains by war; and that agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce , are the oply ſolid foundations of 
power and grandeur. Thele / arts accordingly have 
become the chief objeds of European governments, 
_ and the only rational cauſes of war. Among the 
warlike nations of Greece and Italy , how would: 
it have ſounded , that their effeminate deſcendents 
would employ {Fdjers by profeſſion to fight their 
battles ! And yet this is unavoidable in every country. 
where arts and manufactures flouriſh ; which, re-. 
quiring little exerciſe, tend to enervate the body , 
and of courſe the Hind, Gain, at the fame time, 
being the ſole objec of induſtry, ye felifhnefs. 
to be the ruling paſſion , and brings on a. timid 
anxiety about property and felf - prefervation.. 
Cyrus, though enflamed with refentment. againſt, 
the Lydians for revolting, likened to the looming. 


$35 
, #4* 


advice, offered by Craſus , their formet King. «Q 


_ * Gyros, deſtroy not Sardis, an anvient city, famous 
« for arts and arms, but, pardoning what is paſt, 


* demand all their arms, encourage luxury, and 


« exhort them ro inſtru their children in every 
« art of gainful commerce. You will ſoon ſee, 
« O King, that inſtead of men, they will be women.” 
The Arabians, a brave and generous people, COIs 
quered Spain; and drove into the inacceffible moun- 
tains of Biſcay and Afturia, the few' natives who 
ſtood out. When no longer an enemy appeared, 
they turned' their ſwords into ploughſhares , and 


became arich and flouriſhing nation. Phe inhabitants. 


of the mountains, hardened by poverty ant firuation, 
ventured, aſter a long interval, to peep out from 
their ſtrong holds, and to lie in wait for ſtraggling 
parties. Finding- themſelves now a match for a 
people, whom opulence had betrayed 'to luxury, 
and 'the arts of peace to cowardice; they took 
courage to diſplay their banners in the open field; 


and after many military” achievements , ſucceeded 


in reconquertng Spain. 'The Scots, inhabitiog the 
mountainous parts of Caledonia, were an overmatch 
for the Pits, who occupied the fertile —_—_ , and. 
at laſt ſubdued them '. tag 


; Before the time that a!l Scotland was brought under 
one king , the highlanders , divided into trib2s er clans ,, 
made war upon each other; and continued the ſame prac= 
tice irregularly many ages after. thy ſubmitted to the king, 
of Se-tland. Open war was reprefi-9, but it weng on privately 
by deprecations an4 repriſals. The elan «ſpirit was much. 
depreffed by thcir bad a in ths rebellion 1715; and 
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| © Benjamin de Tudele, a Spaniſh Jew; who wrote in 


/ 


the ovcth century, obſerves , that by luxury and 
effeminacy the Greeks had contracted a degree of 
ſoftneſs, more. proper for women than for men; 
and that the Greek Emperor was reduced to the 


neceſlity of employing mercenary troops, to defend 


his country againſt the Turks, In the year 1453, 
the city of Conſtantinople, defended by a garriſon 
not ,exceeding 6000 men , , was beſieged by the 
Turks, and reduced to extremity, yet not a ſingle 
inhabitant had courage to take arms , all waiting 


with torpid deſpondence the hour ofutterextirpation. 


Venice, Genoa', and other ſmall Italian ſtates , be- 
came ſo effeminate by long and ſucceſsful commerce, 


that 'not-a citizen ever thought of ſerving in the 


army; which obliged them to employ mercenaries, 
officers as well as private men. Theſe mercenaries 


at firſt, fought conſcientiouſly for their pay 3 but 


reflecting';3 that the vicors were no better paid 
than the vanquiſhed, they learned to play booty. 
In a battle particularly between the Piſans and 
Florentines, which. laſted from ſun- riſing to ſun- 
Tettipg , there was but a fingle man loſt, who, 
having accidentally fallen from his borſe , Was 


totally cruſhed by the like bad ſucceſs in the rebellion 1745. 
The mildneſs with which the highlanders have been treated 
of late, andthe 'pains that have been taken to introduce 
induſtry amorg* them, have totally extirpated depredations 


and- 'reprifals, .and have rendered them the moſt peaceable 
- people in Scotland'; | but. have at the ſame time reduced their 
- military ſpi-it ©o' a Icw ebb. To train them for war, 
- mi.itary- diſcipline has now become no- » leſs neceſſary. than 


to 'othets. * ; -_ ” . "4 4 w #6. 


trodden under foot. Men at that time fought on 
| horſeback , covered with iron from head to heel. 
Machiavel mentions a battle between the Florentines 
and Venetians which laſted half a day, neither 
party 'giving ground ; ſome horſes wounded, not. 


a man flain. He obſerves, that ſuch cowardice and 
diſorder was in the armies of thoſe times, that the 
turning of a ſingle horſe either to charge or retreat, 


would have decided a battle. Charles VIII. of 


France, when he invaded Italy anno 1 498, underſtood 


not ſuch mock - battles; and his men were held to 


be devils incarnate , who ſeemed to take delight 


in ſhedding human blood. The Dutch, who for 
many years have been reduced to mercenary troops, 


are more indebted to the mutual jealouſy of their 
neighbours for their independence , than to their 


own army. In the year 1672, Lewis of France 


invaded Holland , and in forty days took forty 


walled towns, That country was ſaved, not by 


its army , but by being laid under water. Froſt, 


which 1s uſual at that ſeaſon, would have put an 


end to the ſeven United Provinces. (AED 

The ſmall principality of Palmyra 1s the only 
inſtance known in hiſtory, where the military ſpirit 
was not enervated by opulence. Pliny defcribes 


that country as extremely pleaſant, and bleſſed with 


plenty of ſprings, though ſurrounded with dry and 
ſandy deſerts. The commerce of the Indies was 


at that time carried on by land; and the city of 


Palmyra was the centre of that commerce between 


the Eaſt and the Weſt. Its territory being very 


ſmall, little more than ſufficient for villas and 
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Lafare » TTY F the inhabitants, like thoſe of 
prep had-no way to employ their riches 
for profit but in trade. At the ſame time , being 
abs between the two mighty empires of Rome 
and Parthia, .it required great addreſs and the moſt 
aſſiduous military diſcipline, to guard it from, being 
Swallowed up'by the one or the other. 'L his rickifh 
Htvation preſerved the. inhabitants from luxury and 
__effeminacy, the uſual concomitants of riches. "Their 
ſuperfluous wealth was laid out on magnificent 
buildings, and on embelliſhing their countrysſeats, 
The fine arts were among them carried to a high 
degree.of perfeftion. The famous Zenobia, their 
Queen, being led captive to Rome after being 
deprived of her dominion$ , was admired and cele- 
brated for ſpirit, for learning, and for an exquilite 
taſte in the fine arts, 

Thus, by accumulated wealth, a manuſaQuring 
and commercial people become a tempting object 
for conqueſt; and by effeminacy become an eaſy 
conqueſt. "The military ſpirit ſeems to be at a low 
ebb in Britain ; will no phantom appear, even in a 
dream , to diſturb our downy reſt? Formerly, 
plenty of corn 10 the temperate regions of Europe 
and Afia, proved a tempting bait to northern ſavages 
who wanted bread: have we no cauſe to dread a 
ſimilar fate from ſome warlike neighbour, impelled 
by hunger, or by ambition, to extend his domi- 
nmions? The difficulty of providing for defence , 
conſiſtent with induſtry, has produced a general 
opinton among political writers , that a nation, to 
preſerve its military ſpirit , muſt give up induſtry 


Sk. IX. The Army. > 


and to preſerve induſtry, muſt give up a military 
ſpirit. In the former caſe, we are ſecure againſt 
any invader: in the latter, we lie open to every 
invader. A military plan that would ſecure us 
againſt enemies, without hurting our induſtry and 


manufactares, would be a rich preſent to Britain. 


That ſuch a plan is poſſible, will appear from what 
follows; though I am far from hoping that it will 
meet with univerſal approbation. To prepare the 
reader, I ſhall premiſe an account of the- different 


military eſtabliſhments that exiſt, and have exiſted, 


in Europe, with the advantages and diſadvantages 
of each. In examining theſe, who knows whether 
ſome hint may not occur of a plan more ama 
than any of them. 

The moſt illuſtrious military eſtabliſhment of 
antiquity is that of the Romans , by which they 
ſubdued almoſt all the known world. The citizens 
of [Rome were all of them ſoldiers : - they lived 
upon their pay when in the field ; but if they 
happened not to be ſucceſsful in plundering, they 
Rarved at home. An annual diſtribution of corn 
among them, became neceſſary; which in effe&t 


correſponded to the halfpay of our officers. It is 
believed , that ſuch a conſtitution would not be 
adopted by any modern ſtate. It was a'forced 


conſtitution ; contrary to nature , which grves dit- 
ſerent diſpoſitions to men, in order to ſapply hands 
for every neceſſary art. It was a hazardous conſti- 


tution , having no medium between univerſal con- 


queſt and wretched ſlavery. Had the Gauls who 


_ conquered Rome , entertained any view but of 
B4 
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wlunder:; Rome would never have been heard of 


It was on the brink of.ruin in the war with Han. 


jc What would have happened had Hannibal 
been victorious ? It is eaſy to judge, by comparing 
It with Carthage, Carthage was a commercial 
Nate, the people all employed in arts, manufactures, 
and navigation, The Carthaginians were ſubdued; 
but they could not be reduced to extremity, while 
they had acceſs to the fea In fact, they proſpered 
fo much by commerce, even after they were ſub- 
dued , as to raiſe jealouſy in their maſters; who 
thought themſelves nor ſecure while a houſe re. 
rained in Carthage. Qn the other hind, what 
reſource for the inhabitants of Rome , had they 
been ſubdued? They muſt have periſhed by hunger; 
\For they could not work. In a word, ancient Rome 
reſembles a gameſter who ventures all upon one 
deciſiye throw : if he loſe, he 1s undone. 

I take it for granted, that our feudal ſyſtem will 
not have a fingle vote. It was a ſyſtem that led 
to confuſion and anarchy , as little fitted for war 
as for peace. And as for mercenary troops, it is 
unneceſſary to bring them again into the held, aſter 
what 1s ſaid of them above. _ 

The only remaining forms that merit attention , 
are a ſanding army , and a militia ; which I ſhall 
examine 1n their order, with the objections that 
lie againſt each. The firſt ſtanding army in modern 
times was eſtabliſhed by Charles VII. of France, 
on a very imperfect plan. He began with a body 
of cavalry termed companies of ordonnance. And 
as for infantry, he , anno 1448 , appointed cach 
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pariſh to furniſh. an archer : theſe were termed 


franc- archers, becauſe they were exempted from 


all -taxes. This little army was intended for 
reſtoring peace and order at home, not for diſturb. 
10g neighbouring ſtates. The King had been forced 
1nto many perilous wars, ſome of them for reſtrain- 


ing the turbulent ſpirit of his vaſſals, and moſt of. 


them for defending his crown againſt an ambitious 


adverſary , Henry V. of England. As theſe wars 


were carried on in the feudal mode, the ſoldiers, 
who had no pay , could not be reſtrained from 


plundering; and inveterate practice rendered them 


equally licentious in peace and in war.. Charles, 
to leave no pretext for free quarters, laid upon his 


ſubjects a ſmall tax, no more thao ſuthcient for 


regular pay to his little army ©. 
Firſt attempts are commoaly crude and defective. 


The franc - archers, diſperſed one by one 1n different 


villages, and never colleed but in time ofaaion, 


* This was the firſt tax impoſed in France without con- 
ſent of the three eſtates; and, however unconſtitutional , 


_ it occaſioned not the ſlighteſt murmur , becauſe its viſible 
good tendency recanciled all the warld to it. Charles, 


beſide , was a favorite of his people ; and jultly , as he 
ſhowed by every at his affcQtion for them. Had our firſt 


Charles been ſuch a favorite, who knows whether the taxes 


he impoſed without conſent of parliament , would have met 


'vith any oppoſition'? Such taxes would have became cuſto-. 
mary , as in France; and a limited monarchy would , as in 
France , have become abſolute, Governments , like men , 


are liable to many revolutions: we remain, it is true, a 
free people; but for that bleſſing we are perhaps more in- 
vebted to Rave » than to patriotic vigilance, 
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could not eaſily he brought under rihivlas diſcipline; 
in_ the field » they diſplayed nothing but vicious 
habits , a ſpint of lazineſs, of diſorder, and of 


pilfering, Neither in peace were they of any uſe; 


their character of ſoldier made them deſpiſe agricul. 
ture, without being qualified for war : 1n the army 
they were no better than peaſants : at the plough, 

No better than idle ſoldiers. But in the hands of 
a monarch , a ſtanding army 1s an inſtrument of 
power, too valuable ever to be abandoned : if one 
ſovereign entertain ſuch an army, others in elf. 
defence muſt follow. Standing armies are now 
eſtabliſhed in every European ſtate, and are brought 


_ to a competent degree of perfection. 


This new inſtrument of government, has produced 
a ſurpriſing change ..in- manners. We now rely on 
a ſtanding' army , for defence as well as offence: 
none but thoſe ha are trained to war, ever think 
of handling arms, or even of defending themſelves 


againſt an enemy: our people have become alto- 


gether effeminate., terrified at the very Gght of a 
hoſtile weapon. It ys true, they are not the leſs 
qualified for the arts of peace; and if manufacturers 
be proteced from being obliged to ſerve in the 
army , I diſcover not any incompatibility between 


_ a ſtanding army and the higheſt induſtry. Huſband. 
| men at the ſame time make the beſt ſoldiers: a 


military ſpirit in the lower claſſes ariſes from bodily 
ſtrength , and from affection to their natal ſoil. 
Both are eminent in the huſbandman : conſtant 
exerciſe in the open air renders him hardy aod 


robuit; and ondagle for the place whoſe he finds 


$k IX ,_ ano 5-2 5 


comfort. and plenty: attaches him to his country 
in general *. An artiſt or manufacturer, on the 
contrary , 15 attached to'no country but where he 
Ends the beſt bread ; and a ſedentary life, ener. 
vating his body, readers bim puſillanimous. For 
theſe reaſons , among many , agriculture ought to 
be honored and cheriſhed above all other arts. It 


? Nunquam credo potuiſſe dubitari , aptiorem armis 


ruſticam plebem, que ſub divo & in labore nutritur ; ſolis 
patiens z umbiz negligens ; balnearum neſcia ; deliciarunt 
jgnara ; fimplicis animi; parvo contenta; duratis ad omnem 


laborum tolerantiam membris : cui geſtare ferrum , foſſam 


ducere , onus ferre , conſuctudo de rure eft. Nec fibian- 


dum eſt » poſt urbem conditam , Romanos ex civitate pro-_ 


fectos ſemper ad bellum : ſed tunc nullis volupratibus, nullis 
deliciis frangebantur. Sudorem curſu & campeſtri exercitio 


collectum nando jzventus abluebat 1n Tybere. Idem bel- 


lator , idem agricola , genera tantum mutabat armorum, 
Vegeting, De re militari, l. 1. cap. 3. — { 1z English thus: 
* | believe it was never doubted, that the country - laborers 
* were, of all others, the beſt ſoldiers. Inured to the 
* open air, and habitual toil, ſubjected to the extremes 


7 of heat and co!d, ignorant of the uſe of the bath, ot 
C 


* there was no ſeverity in any change they could 'make 2 


** their limbs, accuſtomed to the uſe of the ſpade and plough, 
* and habituated to burden , were capable of the utmoſt 
* extremity of toil, Indeed , in the earlieſt ages of the 
commonwealth , while the city was in her infancy , the 
Citizens matched out from the tuwn to the field : but at 
that time they were not enfeebled by pleaſures, nor by 
luxury : The military youth, returning from their exerciſe 
and martial ſports , plunged into the Tyber to waſh off 
* the ſweat and duſt of the field. The warrior and the 
husbandman were the ſame, they changed only the 
© nature of their arms. 9). 


\ any of the luxuries of life, contented with bare neceſſaries, 
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Is not only a fine preparation for war, by breeding 


men who love their country, and whom.labor and 
ſobriety qualify for being ſoldiers; but 1s alſo the 
beſt foundation for commerce , by furniſhing both 


| food and materials to the induRttious: | 


But ſeveral objections occur againſt a ſtanding 


army , that call aloud for a better model than has 
hitherto been eſtabliſhed, at leaſt in Britain. The 


ſubject is intereſting, and I hope for attention from 
every man who loves his country. During the 
vigor of the feudal ſyſtem, which made every land. 
proprietor a ſoldier, every inch of ground was 


tenaciouſly diſputed with an invader : and while 
| a ſovereign retained any part of his dominions, 


he never loſt hopes of recovering the whole. At 
preſent, we rely entirely on a ſtanding army , for 
defence as well as offence ; which has reduced every 
nation in Europe to a precarious ſtate. If the army 
of a nation happen to be defeated, even at the 
moſt diſtant frontier , there is little reſource againſt 
a total conquelt. Compare the hiſtory of Charles 
VII. with that of Lewis XIV. Kings of France. 
The former , though driven into a corner by 
Henry V. of England , was however far from 
yielding : on the contrary , relying on the military 


| ſpirit of his people , and indefatigably intent on 
Atratagem and ſurpriſe, he recovered all he had loſt. 
When Lewis XIV. ſucceeded to the crown, the 


military ſpirit of the people was contracted within 


the narrow ſpan of a ſtanding army. Behold the 
conſequence. That ambitious, monarch, having 
provoked his neighbours into an alliance againſt 


\ 
/ 


Sk. IX. The Army. 13 
bim , had. no. reſource againſt a more numerous 
army, but to purchaſe peace by an abandon of all 
his conqueſts, upon which he had laviſhed much 
blood and treaſure *, France at that period con- 
tained ſeveral millions capable of bearing arms; 
and yet was not in a condition to make head againſk 
a diſciplined army 'of 70,000 men. Poland, which 
continues.upon the ancient military eſtabliſhment , 

wearied..out Charles XII. of Sweden; and had Fg 


the ſame to ſeveral of his predeceſſors. But Saxony, 
defended only by a ſtanding army , could not hold 
out a ſingle day againſt the prince now mentioned, 


at the -head of a greater army. Mercenary troops 
are a defence ſtill more feeble, againſt troops that 


tight for. glory, or for their country. Unhappy 


was the invention of a ſanding army ; which, 
without being any ſtrong bulwark againſt enemies, 
is a grievous burden on the people; and turns daily 
more and more fo. Liſten to a firſt- rate author 
on that point. *Sitot qu'un Etat augmente ce qu'il 
* appelle ſes troupes , les autres augmentent les 
& leurs; de facon quon ne gagne rien par-la que 
* la ruine commune. Chaque monarque tient ſur 
* pied toutes Jes armees quil pourroit avoir fi ſes 
* peuples Etoient en danger d'ttre extermines ; 
« & on nomme paix cet Etat d'effort de tous contre 
* tous. Nous ſommes pauvres avec les richeſſes & 
© le commerce de tout lunivers; & bientot a force 
* Favour des foldats, nous naurons plus que 


* Treaty ob St Gertzudenberg. 
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But with eſpe to Britain, and every free nation, 
there 1s an objeftion ſtill more formidable ; which 
is, that a ſtanding army is dangerous to liberty. 


It avails very little to be ſecure againſt foreign 


enemies, ſuppoſing a ſtanding army to afford ſecy. 
rity , if we have no ſecurity againſt an enemy at 
home. If a warlike king, headiog his 6wn'troops, 
be ambitious to render himſelf abſolute; there are 
no means to evade the impending blow; for what 
avail the greateſt number of effeminate cowards 
againſt a diſciplined army, devoted to their prince, 
and ready implicitly to execute his commands ? 
In a word, by relying entirely on a ſtanding army, 
and by waltiog the ſword in the hands of men 
who abhor the reſtraints of civil law, a folid 
foundation is laid for military government. Thus 
a ſtanding army is dangerous to liberty, and yet 
no fufficient bulwark againſt powerful neighbours. 


* © as ſoon as one ſtate augments the number of its 
troops , the neighbouring ſtates of eourſe- do. the ſame ; 
ſo, that nothing is gained, and the effe& is, the general 
ruin, Every prince keeps as many armies in pay, as if 


ſoon have none elſe but ſoldiers, and be reduced to the 
fam? fituation as the TUM»: 


* 


* Leſprit des loix, liv. 13. chap. 27. 


he dreaded the extermination of his people from a foreign 
invaſion ; and this perpetual ſtruggle, maintained by all - 
againft all, is termed peace. With the Tiches and-com- 
merce of the whole univerſe, we are in a ftate of poyerty; 
* and by thus-continually augmenting our troops , we ſhall + 
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Deeply ſenſible of the foregoing objections. Har- 
rington propoſes a militia as a. remedy. ' Every male 
between eighteen and thirty, 1s to be trained to 
military exerciſes, by ſrequent meetings, where the 
youth are excited by premiums to contend in run- 
ning , wreſtling , ſhooting a mark, &c. &c. But 
Harrington did not advert, that, fark meetings , 
enflaming the military ſpirit, muſt create an averſion 


in the people to dull and fatiguing labor. His plan 


evidently is inconſiſtent with induſtry and manu- 


facures : it would be ſo at leaſt- in Britain, An 


unexceptionable plan it would be, were defence our 
ſole objeR; and not the leſs fo by reducing Britain to 
ſuch poverty as fcarce to be a tempting conqueſt, 
Our late war with France 1s a confpicuous inſtance 
of the power of a commercial. ſtate , entire. in its 
credit; a power that amazed all the. world , and 


ourſelves no !efs than others. Politicians begin to. 


confider Bricain, and not France, to be the formidable 
power that. threatens univerſal monarchy, Had 


tarrington's plan been adopted, Britain muſt have 


been reduced to a level with Sweden.or Denmark, 
having no ambition but to draw fubſidies. from its: 
more potent nerghbours, yn. 
lo Switzerland;, 1: 1s true, | boys are. 4 Fluka " 
age of twelve, exerciſed in running/,” wreſtling, 


and ſhooting. - Every male who can bear arms 15: 
regimented , and fubjected to cilitary difcipline. 


Here is a militia in perfection upon Harriogton' s 
plan, a militia neither forced. nor mercenary 3 in» 
vincible when fighting ſor their country. And- as: 


the Swiſs are not an idle people! we-leatn fram- 
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this inſtance, that the martial ſpirit is not an in. 
vincible obſtruction to induſtry. But the original 
barrenneſs of Switzerland, compelled the inhabitants 
to be ſober and induſtrious : and induſtry hath | 
among them become a ſecond nature ; there ſcarce. 
- iy being a child above fix years of age but who 
is employed , 'not excepting children of opulent 
families. England difters widely in the nature of 
"Its ſoil, and of its people. But there is little oc- 
caſion to in{iſt upon. that difference ; as Switzerland 
affords no clear evidence, that a ſpirit of induſtry 
15 perfectly compatible with a militia : the Swiſs, 
it is true , may he termed induſtrious ; but their 
induſtry 1s confined to neceſfaries and conventencies: 
they: are leſs ambitious of wealth than of military 
glory ; and they have few arts or manufaQures, 
either to. lupport: foreign commerce ; or to Excite 
luxury. ' 

| Fletcher of Salton' S plan of a wilitia F differs fine 
from that of Harrington. Thyegs.camips are to be 
conſtantly kept up in England , and a fourth in 
Scotland; into one or other of which , every man 
muſt enter upon completing his one-and-twentieth 
year. In theſe camps , the art of war is to be 
acquired and practiſed : thoſe who can maintain 
themſelves muſt continue there two years , others 
but a fingle year: Secondly, Thoſe who have been 
thus educated, ſhall fot ever aſter have fifty yearly 
meetings , and ſhall exerciſe four hours every 
meeting. It is not ſaid , by what means young 
men are compelled to reſoct to the camp ; nor 1s 
any exception —_— of perſons deſtined for the 

church , 
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church , for liberal fciences , or for the fine arts. 
The weak and' the fickly muſt be. exempted; and 
yet no regulation is propofed againſt thoſe who 
abſent themſelves on a falſe pretext, But waving 
theſe, the capital objection againſt Harrington's plan 
ſtrikes equally againſt Fletcher's , 'T hat by rouſing 
a military fpirit , it would alienate the minds of our 
people from arts and manufaQuures , and from con- 


ſtant and uniform occupation. The author hicoſelf 


remarks, that the uſe and exerciſe of arms, would 
make. the youth place their honor upon that art, 
and would enflame them. with love of military 
glory ; not adverting , that love of military glory, 
diffuſed through the whole maſs of the people , 
would uaqualify Britain for being a manufacturing 
_ and commercial country 5 rendering it of little 
weight or conſideration in Europe. _ 

The military branch is effential to every ſpecies 
of government : The Quakers are the only peo- 
ple who ever doubted of it. Is it not then 
 mortiſying , that a capital branch of government, 
ſhould to this day remain in a ſtate fo imperfe& ? 
One would ſuſpect fome inherent vice in the nature 
of government , that counteract. every effort of 
genius to produce a more perfect, mode. I ata not 
diſpoſed to admit any ſuch defed, eſpecially in an 
article eſſential to the well - + being: of ſociety ; and 
rather than yield to the charge, I venture to propoſe 
the following plan , even at the hazard of 'being 
thought an idle projector. And what animates me 


greatly to make the attempt, is a firm conviction 


that a military and an induſtrious ſpirit are of equal 
Vor. I. 
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:mportance to Britain; and that if either of them 
| be loſt, we are undone. .T'o reconcile theſe ſeemin 
antagoniſts, is my chief view in the following 
plan;, to which I ſhall proceed, after paving the 
way by ſome preliminary conſiderations. 
"The firſt is, that as military force is eſſential to 
every ſtate, no man 'is exempted from bearing arms 
for his country : all are bound ; becauſe no perſon 
has right to be exempted more than another. Were 
any difference to be made, perſons of figure and 
fortune ought firſt to be called to that ſervice, as 
being the moſt intereſted in the welfare of their 
country. Liſten to a good ſoldier delivering his 
opinion on that ſubje&. ©Les levees qui ſe font 
© par ſupercheric font tout auſh odicuſes; on met | 
% de Fargent dans la pochette d'un homme, & on 
* lui dit qu'il eſt foldat. Celles qui ſe font par 
« force, le font encore plus; c'eſt une defſolation 
* publique, dont le bourgeois & Thabitant ne ſe 
<& ſauvent qu'a force dargent, & dont le fond eſt 
* toujours un moyen odicux. Ne vaudroit -il pas 
«© mieux Etablir , par une loi, que tout homme, 
& de quelle condition qu1l frit , feroit oblige de 
« ſervir fon prince & ſa patrie pendant cinq ans ? 
* Cette loi ne ſcauroit Etre deſapprouvee', parce | 
<« qu'il eſt naturel & juſte que les citoyens s *emploient 
* pour la defenſe de 1 <tat. Cette methode de lever 
& des troupes ſeroit na fond inEpuiſable de belles 
* & bonnes recrues, qui ne feroient. pas ſujettes a 
« deferter. L'on fe feroit meme, par la ſuite, un 
& honneur & un devoir de fervir fa tache. Mais, 
& pour y paryenir, il faudroit nen excepter aucune 
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« condition, Etre sEvere ſur ce point, & $attacher 
« a faire exccuter cette loi de preference aux nobles 
& & aux riches. Perſonne n'en murmureroit. Alors 
ceux qui aurotent fery1 leur temps, verrotent avec 
mepris ceux qui repugnerolent a cette loi, & 
© infenſiblement on ſe feroit un honneur de ſervairt 
* le pauvre bourgeois ſeroit conſole par Fexemple 


«qduriche: & nx a0 -CLln oferoit ſe plaindre, voyans 
« ſervir le noble ?, *.” 
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2.8 The method of inliſting men , by putting il trick upon. 
them , is fully as odious. They flip a Piece of money 
into a man's pocket , and then tell him he is a ſoldier. 
Inliſting by force is ſtil more odious. It js a public 
calamity , from which the citizen has no means of ſaving 
himſelf but by money ; and it is conſequently the worſt of 
all the reſources of government. Would it not be more 
expedient to enact a law, obliging every man , whatever 
be his rank, to ſerve his King and country for five years? 
This law coald nut be diſapproved of, becauſe it is can- 
ſiſtent both with nature and juſtice , that every citizen 
ſhould be employed in the defence of the ſtate. Here 
would be an inexhauſtible fund of good and ab'e ſoldiers, 
who wou!d not be apt to deſert, as eyery man would 
reckon it both his honor and his duty to have ſeryed his 
time. But to eff:& this, it muſt be a fixed principle, 
Thar there ſhall be no exception of ranks. This point 
muſt be rigorouſly attended to, and the law muſt be E 
enforced , by way of preference, firſt among the nobility 
and the men of wea'th. There would not be a fingle man ' 

who would complain of it. A perfon who had ſerved his 

tim?, would treat with contempt another who ſhould ſhow 

relutance to comply with the law ; and thus, by degrees, \ 

it would become*a taſk of honor. The poor citizen would 

be comforted and inſpirited by the example of his rich 
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Take another preltminary conſideration. While 
there were any remains among us of a martial ſpirit, 
the difficulty was not great of recruiting the army. 
But thar taſk hath of late years become troubleſome; 
and more diſagreeable {till than troubleſome , by 
the neceſlity of uſing deceitful arts for trepanning 
the unwary youth. Nor are ſuch arts always ſuc- 
ceſsful : in our late war with France, we were 
| neceſſitated to give up even the appearance of 
voluntary fervice, and to recruit the army on the. 
fold principle , that every man ſhould fight for his 
country ; the juſtices of peace being empowered 
to force into the ſervice ſuch as could be beſt ſpared 
from civil occupation. If a fingle clauſe had been 
added, limiting the ſervice. to five or ſeven years, 

the meaſure would have been unexceptionable, 
even ina land of liberty. To relieve officers of the 
army from the neceſhity of practiſing deceitful arts, 
by ſubſtituting a fair and conſtitutional mode of 
recruiting the army, was a valuable improvement. 
It was of importance with reſped to its dire& in- 
tendment ; but of much greater, with reſpect to its 
conſequences. Oane of the few diſadvantages of a 
free ſtate, is licentiouſneſs in the common people, 
who may wallow in diforder and profligacy without _ 
| control , if they but refrain from groſs crimes, 
puniſhable by law. Now ,_as it appears to me, 
there never was deviſed a plan more efficacious for 
reftoriog induſtry and ſobriety , than that under 


** neighbour; and he 7gin woald have nothing to. com- 


* plain of, when he ſaw that the nobleman was not exempted 
** from ſervice. ” 
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_ conſideration. Its ſalutary effects were conſpicuous, 
even quring the ſhort time it ſubliſted. The dread 
of being forced into the ſervice,rendered the populace 
peaceable and orderly : it did more; it rendered 
them induſtrious in order to conciliate favor. The 
moſt beneficial diſcoveries have been accidental: 
' without having any view but for recruiting the 
army , our legiſlature tumbled upon an excellent 
plan for reclaiming the idle and the profligate; a 
matter , in the preſent depravity of manners , of 
greater importance than any other that concerns 
| the police of Britain. A perpetual law of that kind, 
by promoting induſtry , would prove a ſovereign 
remedy againſt mobs and riots, diſeaſes of a tcee 
ſtate, full of people and of manufactures *®. Why 
were the foregoing ſtatutes, for there were two of 
them, limited to a temporary exiſtence ? "There 1s 
not on record another ſtatute better entitled to 
immortality. 

And now to the project , hh aſter all my 
efforts I produce with trepidation; not from any 
doubt of its ſolidity , but as 1ll ſuited to the preſent 
manners of this iſland. To hope that it will be 
put in practice, would indeed be highly ridiculous : 
Ls can never happen, till patriotiſm flouriſh more 
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?* Several late mobs. in the ſouth of England , all of 
them on pretext of ſcarcity , greatly alarmed the adwiaiſ- 
tration, A fact was diſcovered by a private perſon ( Six- 
weeks tour through the ſouth of Englaud) which our 
miniſters - ought to have diſcovered, that theſe mobs con- 
ſtantly happened where wages were high and proviſtons low ; 
conſequently that they were occaſioned , not by want, but 
by wantonneſs. 
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In Britain than it has done for ſome time paſt, 
Suppoſing now an army of 60,c00 men to be ſuf, 
ficient for Britain, a rational method \for raiſing 
Tuch an army , were there no ſtanding forces, 
would be, that land- proprietors, in proportion to 
their valued rents, ſhould furniſh men to ſerve 
ſeven years, and no longer '*. But as it would 
be no leſs unjuſt*than imprudent , to diſband at 
once our preſent army , we begin with moulding 
gradually the old army into the new , by filling 
up vacancies with men bound to ſerve ſeven years 
and no longer. And for raiſing proper men, a 
matter of much delicacy , it is propoſed , that in 
every ſhire a ſpecial commillion be given to certain - 
landholders of rank and figure, to raiſe recruits 
out of the lower claſfes, ſelecting always thoſe who 
are the leaſt uſeful at home. 

Second. Thoſe who claim to be diſmiſſed after 
ſerving the appointed time , ſhall never again be 
called to the ſervice, except in caſe of an actual 
invaſion, They ſhall be entitled each of them to 
a premium of ezght or ten pounds, for enabling 
them to follow a trade or calling, without being 
ſubjected to corporation - laws, The private men 
1n France are inliſted but for fix years; and that 


mode has never been atrended with any Incon- 
vonency. | 


el” REN , every land - proprietor” of a certain rent, 
Js no to furnish a militia -man , whom be can withdraw 
at pleaſure upon ſubſtituting other : ; an excellent method for 
taming the peafants, and for rendering them induſtrious. 


** Had the plan of diſcharging ſoldiers after a ſervice of five 
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"Third. With reſpe to the private men, idleneſs 

muſt be totally and for ever baniſhed. Suppoſing 
_ three months yearly to be ſufficient for military 
diſcipline; the men, during the reſt of the year, 
ought to be employed upon public works, forming 


roads, erecting bridges, making rivers navigable, 


clearing harbours , &c. &. Why not alſo furniſh 
men for half- pay to private. undertakers of uſeful 
works? And ſuppoſing the daily pay of a ſoldier 
to be ten pence, it would greatly encourage ex- 
tenſive/ improvements, to have at command a 


number. of ſtout billows under ſtrict diſcipline , = 3 


the low wages of five pence a-day. An army of 
60.000 men thus employed, would not be fo expen- 


ſive to the public, as 20,000 men upon the preſent 


eſtabliſhment : for beſide the money contributed by 
private undertakers , - public works carried on by 
ſoldiers would be miſerably ill contrived, if not 
cheaply purchaſed with their pay *. | 
It has more than once been under deliberation , 
whether the tolls may not be added to the public 
revenue, after paying the expenſe of keeping the 
or ſeven years been early adopted by the Emperors of Rome, 
the Pretorian bands wou d never have become maſters of the 
ſtate. It was a groſs error to keep theſe troops always on 
foot without change of members ; which gave th:m a con- 


fidence in one another, to unite in one ſolid body, and to be 
OR as it were by one mind, 


** Taking this for granted, I bring only int» the computa- 


tion the pay of the three months ſpent in militzry diſcip in»; 
and the calculation is very ſimple , the pay cf 20,000 for 


twelve months amounting to a great-r ſum than the pay of 
60,600 for three months, 
C 4 
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rurypike - roads in good order. But as miniſters 
frequently are more intent upon ſerving themſelves 
| than their country, it may happen that the tolls 
will be levied and the roads neglected. Upon the 
plan here propoſed of a military eſtabliſhment, the 
reparation of the roads would contribute to keep 
the ſoldiers 'in conſtant employment. And as it 
would be difficult otherwiſe to find conſtant exerciſe 
for threeſcore thouſand men , no miniſter ſurely, 
for the ſake of his own character, will fuffer men 
In government - pay to remain idle, when they can 
be employed ſo uſefully for the public ſervice. Now, 
were a law made permitting no wheel- carriages on 
a toll-road that require more than one horſe, it 
wouldleſſen wonderfully the expenſe of reparation. 
Nor would ſuch a law be a hardſhip, as goods can 
be carried cheaper that way than in huge waggons, 
requiring from fix to ten horſes **. By ſuch a law 
the tolls would make a capital ben of the public . 
Tevenue , being levied without any deduction but 
for carrying gravel, or ſtones where gravel 1s not 
to be had. 

The moſt important branch of the project , 
what regards the officers. The neceſſity ing 
in our people of rank ſome milicary ſpirit , will be 
acknowledged by every perfon of reflection ; and 
in that view, the following articles are propoſed. 
Firſt, That there be two claſſes of officers, qne_ 
ſerving for pay, one without pay. In filling up 
every vacant office of cornet or enſign, the latter 
are to be preferred : but in progreſſive advancement, 
_ *? Gentleman Farmer, ed'tion ſecond , pag. 46. 
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no diſtinction is to be made between the claſſes. 
An officer who has ſerved ſeven _ without Pays 
may retire with honor. 

Second. No man hall be privileged to repreſent 


a county in parliament , who has not ſerved ſeven. 
years without pay ; and, excepting an actual bur-- 


gels, none but thoſe who have performed that 
ſervice, ſhall be privileged to repreſenting a borough. 
The ſame qualification ſhall be neceſſary to every 
one who aſpires to ſerve the public or the Kiog in 


an office of dignity ; excepting only churchmen and 


| lawyers with regard to offices in their reſpective 
profeſſions. In old Rome, none were admitted 
candidates for any civil employment, till _ had 
ſerved ten years in the army. _ 

Third. Officers of this claſs are to be am 


from the taxes impoſed on land, coaches, windows, 


and plate; not for ſaving a trifling ſum, but as a 
mark of diſtintion, 


The military ſpirit muſt in Britain be miſerably 


low , if ſuch regulations prove not effectual to 
decorate the army with officers of figure and fortune- 
Nor need we to apprehend any bad conſequence 
from a number of raw officers who ſerve without 
pay : among men of birth, emulation will have a 
more commanding influence than pay or profit ; 
and at any rate, there will always be a ſufficiency 
of old and experienced officers receiving pay, ready 
to take the lead in every difficult enterpriſe. 

To improve this army 1n military diſcipline , it 
is propoſed, that when occaſion offers, 5 or 6009 
of them be maintained by Great Britain, as auxiliaries 
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to ſome ally at war. And if that body be changed 
ſrom time to time ,, knowledge and practice in war 
will be diffuſed through the whole army. 

| Officers who ſerve for pay , will be greatly 
benefited by this plan : frequent removes of thoſe 
who ſerve without pay, make way for them; and 
the very nature of the _ excludes voping and 
ſelling. 
I proceed to the alterations ae for accom. 
modating this plan to our preſent military eſtabliſh. - 
ment. As a total revolution at one inſtant would 
breed confuſion. the firſt ſtep ought to be a ſpecimen 
only, ſuch as the levyivg two or three regiments 
on the new model ; the expenſe of which ought. 
not to be grudged, as the forces preſently in pay, 
are not ſufficient, even in peace, to anſwer the 

ordinary demands: of government. And as the 
| proſpect of civil employments, will excite more 
men of rank to offer their ſervice than can be taken 
In, the choice muſt be in the crown, not only with 
reſpe&t to the new regiments, but with reſpe@ to 
the vacant offices of cornet and enſign in the old 
"army. But as theſe regulations will not ioſtantly 
produce men qualified to be ſecretaries of ſtate or 
commiſſioners of treaſury, ſo numerous as to afford 
his Majeſty a ſatisfactory choice ; that branch of 
the plan may be ſuſpended, till thoſe who have 
Terved ſeven years, without. pay, amount to one 
hundred at leaſt The article that concerns members 
of parliament muſt be ſtill longer ſuſpended : it may 
however, after the firſt ſeven years , receive exe- 
Ccution 1n part, by privileging thoſe who have ſerved 
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without pay to repreſent a borough , refuſing that 
privilege to others, except to atua] burgeſſes. We 
may proceed one ſtep farther , That if in a county 
there be five gentlemen who have the qualification 
under conſideration, over and above the ordinary 


legal qualifications ; one of the five muſt be choſen, 


leaving the electors free as to their other repre- 
ſentative.. | 

With reſped& to the ofiviie- men of the old army, 
a thouſand of ſuch as have ſerved the longeſt may 
be diſbanded annually, if ſo many be willing to 
retire ; and in their ſtead an equal number may be 
inliſted to ſerve but ſeven years. Upon ſuch a 
plan, it will not be difficult to find recruits. 

| The advantage of this plan, in one particular, 
is eminent. It will infallibly fill the army with 


gallant officers: Other advantages concerning the 


othcers themſelves , ſhall be mentioned afterward. 
An appetite for military glory , cannot fail to be 
rouſed in officers who ſerve without pay , when 


their ſervice is the only paſſport to employments_ 


of truſt and honor. And may we not hope, that 
officers who ſerve for pay , will, by force of 
imitation , be inſpired with the ſane appetite ? 
Nothing ought to be more ſedulouſly inculcated 
into every officer, than to deſpiſe riches ,” as a 
' mercantile objze&t below the dignity of a ſojdier. 


Often has the courage of victorious troops been 
| blunted by the pillage of an opulent city; and way 


not rich captures at ſea have the ſame effec ? 
Some ſea « commanders have been ſuſpeted , of 
beſtowing their fire more willingly upon a mer- 
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chantman , than upon a ſhip of war. A triumph, 
an ovation, a civic crown, or ſome ſuch mark of 
honor, were in old Rome the only rewards for 
military achievements '*. Money, it is true, was 
ſome times diſtributed among the private men, as 
ar addition to their pay, after a fatiguing campaign; 


but not as a recompence for their good behaviour, 
| becauſe all ſhared alike. It did not eſcape the 


penetrating Romans , that wealth, the parent of 
luxury and ſelfiſhneſs , fails not to eradicate the 


military ſpirit. 'The ſoldier who to recover his 
baggage performed a bold ation, gave an inſtruc- 


tive leſſon to all princes. Being invited by his 
general to try his fortune a ſecond time. © Invite 
« (ſays the ſoldier) one who has loſt his baggage.” 

Many a bold adventurer goes to the Indies, who, 
returning with a fortune, 1s afraid of every breeze, 


| Britain, I ſuſpe& , is too. much infected with the | 


ſpirit of gain, Wll it be thought ridiculous in any 
man of figure, to prefer reputation and reſpe& 
before riches ; provided _ he can afford a frugal 
meal , and a warm garment ? Let us compare an 


7* A Roman triumph was finely' contrived to excite he- 
roiſm ; and a ſort of triumph no leſs ſp'endid , was uſual 
among the Fatemite Califs of Egypt.. After returning from 
a ſucceſsful expedition , . the Calif pitched his camp in a 
ſpacious plain near his capital , where he wis attended by - 
all his grandees, in their fineſt equipages. Three days were 
commonly ſpent in all manner of rejoicings, f.aſtings, muſic, 
fireworks, &c, He 'marched into the city with this great 
Cavalcade, through roads covered with rich carpets, firewed 
with flowers, gums, and odorifzrous plants, and lined on 
both ſides with crowds of congratulating ſubjects, 


wal eG -_ 


old officer, who never deſerted his friend nor his 
country , and a wealthy: merchant, who never 11- 
dylged a thought but of gain: the wealth is tempt- 
ing; — and yet does there exiſt a man of ſpirit, 
' who would not be the officer rather than the mer- 
chant, even with his milhons? Sultan Mechmet 
granted to the Janiſſaries a privilege of Importing 


foreign commocdiues free of duty : was it his inten- 


tion to metamorphoſe ſoldiers into merchants, loving 
pe and hating war ? | 


In the war 1672 carried on by Lewis XIV. againſt z 


the Dutch, Dupas was made governor of Naerden, 
recommended by the Duke of Luxembourg ; who 
wrote to M. de Louvois, that he wiſhed nothing 
more ardently , than that the Prince of Orange 


would beliege Naerden , being certain of a defence 


ſo ſkilful and vigorous, as to furniſh an opportunity 
for another victory over the Prince. Dupas. had 


I 


ſerved long in honorable poverty ; but 1n this rich 


town he made a ſhift to amaſs a conſiderable ſum. 
Terrified to be reduced to his former poverty, he 
ſurrendered the town on the firſt fammons. He was 
degraded in a court- martial , and condemned to 


perpetual priſon and poverty. Having obtained 


his liberty at the ſolicitation of the Viſcount <> 


Turenne, he recovered his former valor , and 


ventured his life freely on all occafions. 


But though 1 declare againſt large appointments / 


beforehand, which, inſtead of promoting ſervice, 
eXCite hanay and effeminacy; yet to an officer of 
character , who has ſpent his younger years in 
lerving his king and country, a government or 
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peſtilence **. We never read of any mortality in the 


Roman legions » [though frequently engaged in 
climates very different from their own. Let us 


liſten to a judicious writer , to whom every one 
liſtens with delight: « Nous remarquons adjourd'hui, 
« que nos armces periſlent beaucoup. par le travail. 


« jimmodere des ſoldats; & cependant c'etoit par 


un travail immenſe que les Romains ſe conſer- 


© volient. *La raiſon en eſt, je croix , que leurs 
_ ©« fatigues Etotent continuelles ; au lieu que nos 


<« ſoldats paſſent ſans cefle d'un travail extreme \ 
« .une extreme oiſfivete, ce qui eſt la choſe du 
monde. la plus propre a les faire perir, Il faut 
<« que je rappoerte ici ce que les auteurs nous diſent 
© de education des ſoldats Romains. On les ac- 
coutumoit a aller le pas militaire , c'eſt-a-dire, a 
faire en cinq heures vingt milles, & quelquefois 
« vingt-quatre. Pendant ces marches , on leur 
<« faifoit Porter des potds de foixante livres. On les 


* The idlene(s of Britiſh ſoldiers appears from a tranſaction 
of the commiſſioners of the annexed eſtates in Scotland, 
After the late war with France, they julged , that part of 
the King's rents could not be better appli-d, than in giving 
bread to the disbanded ſoldiers. Houſes were built for 
them, portions of land given th:m to cultivate at a very 
low rent , and maintenance aff,rded them till they could 
reap a crop. Theſe men could not wiſh to be better ac- 
commodated : but ſo accuſtomed they had been to idleneſs 


and change of place , as to b? incapable of any ſort of 


work : they deſerted their farms one after another , and 


'commenced thieves and beggars. Such as had been made 


{erjeants muſt be excepted: theſe were ſenſible fellows , and 
protyaryd | in their little farms. 


6 entretenoit 
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entretenoit dans Vhabitude de courit & de ſauter 


tout armes ; 11s prenoient dans leurs exercices des 
* epees , des javelots, des fleches, dune peſanteut 


double des armes ordinaires; & ces EXETCICES . 


* Etoient continuels. Des helainees fi endurcis 


Etotent ordinairement ſains; on ne remarque pas 
dans les auteurs que les arm&es Romaines , qui 


 faiſoient la guerre en tant de climats , Periffoient 


beaucoup par les maladies; au lieu quil arrive 
preſque_ continuellement aujourd'hut , que des 
armees, ſans avoir combattu, ſe kndevt pour 
ainſi dire, dans une campagne ?”7, **.” Our author 


mult be here underſtood of the early times of the 


Roman ſtate. Military diſcipline was much ſunk 
in the fourth century when Vegetius wrote { Lib. 3. 
cap. 14, 15.). The ſword and Pilum , theſe for. 
midable weapons of their forefathers, were totally 


La 
E+ 


ui Monteſquiew Grandeur des Romains, chap. 2. 


1% We obſerve now-a-days, that our armies are con- 
ſumed by the fatigues and ſevere labor of the foldie:s ; 
and yet it was alone by labor and toil that the Romans 
preſerved themſelves from deſtruction, I believe the 
reaſon is, that their faiigue was con'inual and unremit- 
ting, while the life of our foidiers is a perpetua! tranſition 
from ſevere labor to extreme indolence, a life the moſt 
ruinous of all others. I mult here recite the account 


which the Roman authors give of the education of their 


ſoldiers. They were contirua'ly habituatei to the mili- 


| tary pace, which was, to march in five hours twenty , 


and ſometimcs twenty - four miles. In theſe marches each 
ſoldier carried ſixty pounds weight. They were accuſ- 
tomed\ to run and leap in arms; and in their military 
exerciſes , their ſwords, javelins, and arrows , were of 
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laid afide for ſlings and bows , the weapons of 
effeminate people. About this time it was, that 
the Romans left off fortifying their camps , a work 
too laborious for their weakly conſtitutions. Mare. 
{chal de Saxe, a ſoldier, not a phyſician, afſcribes to 
the uſe of vinegar the healthineſs of the Roman 
legions: were vinegar ſo ſalutary, it would of all 
liquors be the moſt in requeſt. Exercife without 
intermiſſion, during peace as well as during war, 
produced that falutary effect ; which every prince 
will find , who is difpoſed to copy the Roman 
diſcipline **. The Mareſchal guefles better with 
reſpe& to a horſe. Diſcourſing of cavalry , he 
obſerves , that a horſe becomes hardy and healthful 


” "ths" the ordinary weight. Theſe exerciſes were con- 
** tinual, which fo ſtrengthened the conſtitution of the 
*© men, that they were always in health. We ſee no 
* remarks in the Roman authors, that their armies, in the 
* variety of climates where they made war, ever periſhed 
&* by diſeaſe ; whilſt now-a-days it is not unuſual, that an - 
« army, without ever coming to an engagement , dwindles 
* away by difeaſe in one campaign. ” 


*9 Rei militaris periti , plus quotidiana armorum exercitia 
and fſanitat:m militum putaverunt predefſe, quam medicos. 
Ex quo intelligitur quanto ſtudiofius armorum artem docendus 
ſit {-mper exercitus, cum ei laboris conſuetudo & in caftris 
' ſaniratcm, & in corfliftu poſſit preſtare vitoriam, V egetius, 
De re militari, lib, 3. cap. 2. — [ In English thus : ** Our 
© maſtzrs of the art- military were of opinion, that daily 
© exerciſe in arms contributed mcre to the health of the 
*. troops, than the fkill of the phyſician : from which we | 
© may jutge, what care ſhould be taken, to habituate the 
© ſoldiers tv th. exe: ciſe of arms, to which they ewe both 
« their heaith in the camp, and their yidury in the field.” ] 
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by | conflant exerciſe , and that a young horſe is 
unable to bear fatigue ; for which reaſon he de. 
clares againſt young horſes for the ſervice of an 
arm 

- NF the military branch of the Britiſh govern. 
ment is ſuſceptible of improvements, all the world 
will admit. To improve it , I have contributed 
my mite; which is humbly ſubmitted to the public; 
a judge from which there lies no appeal. It is 
ſubmitted in three views. The firſt is, Whether 
an army modelled as above, would not fecure us 
againſt the boldeſt invader; the next, Whether 
ſuch an army be as dangerous to liberty , as an 
army in its preſent form; and the laſt, Whether it 
would not be a ſchool of induſtry and moderation 
to our people. 

With refpe& to the firſt, we ſhould, after a few 
years, have not only an army of ſixty thouſand 
well-diſciplined troops, but the command of another 
army , equally nurherous and equally well diſci- 
plined. It 1s true, that troops inured to war have 
an adyantage over troops that have not the ſame 
experience: but with aſſurance it may be pronoun- 
ced impracticable, to land at once in Britain an 
army that can ſtand againſt 100,000 Britiſh ſol- 
diers well diſciplined , fighting, even the firſt 
W time, for their country , and for their wives and 
children. Th: 

A war with France raiſes a panic on Every 
ſlight threatening of an invaſion. The ſecurity 
afforded by the propoſed plan, would enable us 
to act offenſively at ſea, inſtead of being reduced 
D 2 
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to keep our ſhips at home for guarding our coaſts. 


Would Britain any longer be obliged to ſupport 


\ her continental connexions? No ſooner does an 
European prince augment his army, or improve 
military diſcipline, than his neighbours, taking 
| fright, muſt do the fame. May, not one hope, 
that by the plan propoſed, or by ſome ſuch , Bri. 
tain would be relieved from jealouſy and folici 
tude about its neighbours? _ 

' This is a ſubje& that deſerves deep attention , 
being of the utmoſt importance to. Great Britain. 
The importance will clearly appear upon conſider. 
ing our late war with France, and our preſent 
war with France, Spain, and our American colo- 


nies, all united againſt us. France and Britain 


tive made frequent attempts to diſtreſs one ano- 
ther by threatening an invaſion. But they are not 
upon an equal footing: England has many good 


harbours, not a ſingle fortified town ; France has. 


few katbours and many fortified towns. It 1s 
provided with a ſtanding army much greater in 
proportion than Britain; and above all , our capital 


is open to a ſudden attack by ſea, which the ca- | 


pital of France is not. Our Bank may i0 an inſtant 


be ruined; and public credit ſuffer a Rupifying 
' blow. We accordingly are terrified at the very 
thought of a flat - bottomed boat; and it is acknow-. | 


 ledged on all hands, that we have no ſecurity 


againſt an invaſion but a ſuperior fleet. This un- 
happy ſituation has, in the preſent war, thrown 


. our miniſters into great perplexity. > Our field of 


aGion is America and the Weſt Indies, and yet 
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our grand fleet 1s locked up at home, while the 

French and Spaniards are at liberty to direc all 
their force to that part of the world. Our in- 
telligence of the motions of our enemies muſt be 
always late, often uncertain; and in fac ſeveral 
capital blows have been ſtruck before we could 
give any reinforcement to our fleets in thoſe parts, 
Now if the military branch propoſed above had 
been adopted early during intervals of peace, our 
miniftry would have been at liberty to employ 
our whole naval force where it could do the 
greateſt execution, and would ſoon haye brought 
the war to an end. 

With refpect to the ſecond view , having long 

enjoyed the ſweets of a free government under a 
ſucceſſion ' of mild princes , we begin to forget. 
that our liberties ever were in danger. But drowſy 
ſecurity is of all conditions the moſt dangerous ; 
| becauſe the ſtate may be overwhelmed before we 
_ even dream of danger. Suppoſe only , that a Bri- 
tiſh King , accompliſhed in the art of war and 
| beloved by his ſoldiers, heads his own troops in 
a war With France; and after more than one fuc- 
ceſsful campaign , gives peace to his enemy, on 
terms advantageous to his people : what ſecurity 
have we for our liberties, when he returns with 
a victorious army , devoted to his will? 1 am talk- 
ing of a ſtanding army in its preſent form. Troops 
modelled as above would not be fo obſequious : 
a. number of the prime nobility and gentry fer- 
ving without pay, who could be under no temp= 
tation to enſlave themſelves and their country , 


--- 
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would prove a firm barrier againſt the ambitious 
views of ſuch a prince. Ad even ſuppoſing that 
army to be totally corrupted, the prince could 
| have little hope of ſucceſs againſt the nation ſup. 
ported by a veteran army, that might be relied 
on as champions for their country * 

And as to the laſt view mentioned , the plan 
propoſed would promote induſtry and virtue , not 
only among the ſoldiers, but among the workiag 
people in general. To avoid hard labor and ſevere 
diſcipline in the army, men would be ſober and 
induſtrious at home; and ſuch untraQable ſpirits 
as cannot be reached by the mild laws of a free 
government, would be effectually tamed by mili. 
tary law. At the ſame time, as ſobriety and in- 
nocence are conſtant attendants upon induſtry, 
. the manners of our people would be much purt 
| Hed; a circumſtance of infinite importance to Bri- 
tain. The falutary influence of the plan, would 
reach perſons in a higher ſphere. A young gen- 
tleman, whipt at ſchool , or falling behind at col- 
lege, contracts an averſian to ſtudy, and flies to | 


% 


** While it was a law in Rome that a man muſt ſerve 
ten years in the army before he could be admitted to a 


Civil office, the republic had nothing to dread from their 


armies. But when by iuxury the fatigues of war appeared 
unſupportable to men of condition , there was a neceſlity 
to fill the legions with the low and indigent, who followed 
their leaders implicicly, and were as ready to overturn the 
republic as to protect it. Hence the civil war between Ma. | 
yius and Syila; and. hence the oyzrthrow of the republic 
by Julius Cxſar.. 
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the army, where he is kept in countenance by 
- numbers, idle and ignorant like himſelf How 
many young men are thus daily ruined, who, but 
for the temptation of 1dleneſs and gaiety in the 
army , would have become uſeful ſubjects ; In the 
plan under conſideration, the officers who ſerve 
| for pay would be ſo few in number, and their 
proſpect of advancement ſo clear, that it would 
require much intereſt to be admitted into the army. 
None would be admitted but thoſe who have been 
regularly educated in every branch of military 
knowledge z and idle boys would be remitted to 
their ſtudies. 

| Here is difplayed an agreeable ſcene with rela- 
tion to induſtry. Suppoſing the whole threeſcore 
thouſand men to be abſolutely idle; yet, by doub- 
ling the induſtry of thoſe who remain, I affirm, 
| that the ſum of induſtry would be much greater 
than before. And the fcene becomes enchanting, 
when we conſider, that theſe threeſcore thouſand 
men, would not only be of all the moſt induſtrious, 
but be patterns of induſtry to others. 

Upon concluſion of a foreign war, we fuffer. 
grievouſly by diſbanded ſoliders, who muſt plun- 
der or ſtarve. The preſent plan 1s an effectual re- 
medy : men accuſtomed to hard labor under ftri& 
diſcipline, can never be in want of bread: they 
| will be ſonght for every where, even at bigher 
than ordinary wages; and they will prove excel- 
lent maſters for training the peaſants to hard 
labor. 

A man indulges emulation more wits in be- 
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balf of his ſriend or his country, than of himſelf 'K 
emulation in the latter - caſe is ſelfiſh; in the for. 
mer, it is ſocial, Does not that give;us reaſon to 
hope, that the ſeparatiog military officers into dif; 
ferent claſſes will excite a laudable emulation, 
prompting individuals to exert themſelves on eve- 
Ty occaſion for the honor of their claſs ? Nor will 
ſuch emulation, a virtuous paſſion; be any ob., 
Kruction to private friendſhip between members 
_ of different claſſes. May it not be expected , that 
young officers of birth and fortune, zealous to 
qualify themſelves at their own expenſe for ſer- 
ving their country , will cling for inſtruction .to 
officers of experience, who have no inheritance 
| but perſonal merit ? Both find their account in 
that connexion: men of rank become adepts in 
military affairs, a valuable branch of education 
for them; and officers who ſerve for pay , acquire 
friends at court , who will embrace every oppor- 
tunity of teſtifying their gfatitude. 
 'The advantages mentioned are great and exten. 
five; and yet are not the only advantages. Will 
it he thought extravagant to hope, that the pro- 
poſed plan would form a. better ſyſtem of educa» 
tion for young men of fortune, than hitherto has 
been known 1n Britain ?. Before pronouncing ſen- 
tence againſt me, let the following conſiderations 
be weighed. Our youth go abroad to fee the 
world 1n the literal ſenſe; for to pierce deeper than 
eye- ſight, cannot be expected of boys. They re- 
ſort to gay courts, where nothing is ſound for 
Imitation but pomp, Jluxury, diſſembled virtues, 
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and real vices: ſuch ſcenes make an impreſſion too. 


deep on young men of a warm imagination. Our 
plan would be an ancidate to ſuch poiſonous educa- 
tion. Suppoſing eighteen to be the earlieſt time 
for the army ; here 1s an object held up to our 
youth of fortune, for rouſing their ambitian : they 
will endeavour to make a figure, and emulation 
will animate them to excel : ſuppoſing a young 
man to have no ambition, ſhame however wall 
fo. 

puſh im on. To acquire the military art, to diſ- 
cipline their men, to dire the execution of public 
works, and to conduct other military operations, 
would occupy their whole time., and haniſh idle- 
nels. A young gentleman, thus guarded againſt 
the enticing vices and ſaunteripg follies of youth, 

muſt be ſadly deficient in genius, if, during his 


ſeven years ſervice, reading and meditation have 


been: totally neglected. Hoping better things from 
our youth of fortune, 1 take for granted, that dur- 
ing their ſervice they have made ſome progreſs, 
not only in military knowledge , but in morals, 


and in the fine arts, fo as at the age of twenty- 


five to be qualified for etl inſtead of being 
cs by ſeeing the world **, 


© Whether hereditary nobility may not be nceilthey ina | 


monarchical government to ſupport the King againſt the 


multitude, I take not on me to pronounce : but this I pro- 
nounce with aſſurance, that ſuch a conſtitution is unhappy 


with reſpect to education; and appears to admit no remedy ; 


if it be not that above mentioned , or ſome ſuch. In fact, 


few of thoſe who received their education while they were 


the eldeft ſons of Peers, have been duly qualified to manage 


' Public affairs, 
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Further, young men of birth and fortune, ac. 
quire indeed the ſmoothneſs and ſuppleneſs of a 
court, With reſpect to their ſuperiors ; but the 
reſtraint of ſuch manners, makes their temper break 
' out againſt inferiors, where there is no reſtraint, 
Infolence of rank , is not ſo viſible in Britain as 
in countries of leſs freedom ; but it is ſufficiently 
viſible to require correction. To that end, n6 
method promiſes more ſucceſs than military ſer. 
vice; as command and obedience alternately , are 
\ the beſt diſcipline for acquiring temper and mode. 
ration. Can pride and infolence be more effec. 
tually ſtemmed, than to be under command of an 
inferior? Ck 

Still upon the 1mportant article of education. 
Where pleaſure is the ruling paſſion in youth, in- | 
tereſt will be the ruling paſſion in age : the ſelfiſh 
principle 1s the foundation of both; the objet 
only is varied, 'T his obſervation is ſadly verified 
in Britain : our young men of rank, loathing an 
irkſome and fatiguing courſe of education, aban- 
don themſelves to pleaſure. Trace theſe very men 
through the more ſettled part of life, and they 
will be found graſping at power and profit, by 
means of court - favor ; with no regard to their 
country, and with very little to their friends. The 
education propoſed , holding up a tempting prize 
to virtuous ambition, is an excellent fence againſt 
a life of indolent pleaſure. A youth of fortune, 
engaged with many rivals in a train of public ſer- 
vice, acquires a habit of buſiaels ; and as he 1s 
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conſtantly employed for the public, patriotiſm be. 
comes his ruling paſſion **, 

A number of noblemen and gentlemen , led by 
ambition, did lately join in parliament to oppoſe 
the King's meaſures; and with true antipatriotic 
zeal ſtood up as champions for the American 
rebels. OCharity leads me to think, that they 
would have acted very differently had they been 
trained in the military line, and conſequently been | 
employed during a courly of years in the ſervice. 
of their country. 

The advantages of a military education, ſuch 
as that propoſed, are not yet exhauſted. Under 
regular government promoting the arts of peace, 
ſocial intercourſe refines, and fondneſs for com- 
pany increaſes in proportion. And hence it is, 
that the capital is crowded with every perſon who. 
can afford to live there. A man of fortune, who 


** The following portrait is ſketched by a good hand, 
(Madame Pompadour); and if it have any reſemblance , 
it ſets our plan in a conſpicuous light. The French no+ 
bleſſe, ſays that lady, ſpending their lives in diſſipation and 
idleneſs, know as little of politics as of economy. A gen- 
tleman hunts all his life in the country, or perhaps comes 
to Paris to ruin himſelf with an opera - girl. Thoſe - who 
are ambitious to be of the miniſtry , have ſeldom any merit, 
if it be not in caballing and intrigue. The French nob+ 
lefſe have courage , but without any genius for war, the 
fatigue of a ſoldier's life being to them unſupportable. The 
King has been reduced to the neceſlity of employing two 
ſtrangers for the ſafety of his crown : had it not been for 
the Counts de Saxe and Laowendah), the enemies of France 
might have laid ſiege to Paris. 


has no taſte but for a city - life, happens to be hs 
_ ced into the country by dufinels : : finding buſineſs 


tient, and flies to town, with a diſguſt at every 
rural amuſement. In France, the country has been 


faſhion in England: paſs little of their time there, 


and pleaſure - gronnds, are the effet of vanity 


| be ſtayed, the only means is military education. 


moſtly to the country in prime of life, contract a 
liking for country - occupations and amuſements: 
_ Which withdraw them from the capital , and con- | 


the body. 


_ the patriot at the beginning; but it is a falſe ap- 
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and the country equally infipid , he turns impa- 


long deſerted ; in Britain the ſame fondneſs for a 
town - life is gaining ground. A ſtranger  conſider- 
ing the immenſe ſums expended in England upon 
country = ſeats, would conclude, in appearance 
with great certainty, that the Engliſh ſpend moſt 
of their time in the country. But how would it 
ſurpriſe him to be told, not only that people of - 


but that the immenſe ſums laid out upon gardening 
more than of taſte! In fat, ſuch embelliſhments 
are beginning to wear out of faſhion; appetite for 
ſociety leaving neither time nor inclination for 


rural pleaſures. If the progreſs of that diſeaſe can 


In youth laſting impreſſions are made; and men 
of fortune who take to the army, being confined 


tribute to the health of the mind, no leſs than of | 
A military hfe is the only cure for a diſeaſe 
much more dangerous. Moſt men of rank are 


ambitious of ſhining in public. They may aſſume 


pearance, for their patriotiſm 1s only a diſguiſe to 
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favor their ambition. A court - life becomes habi- 
tual and engroſles their whole ſoul: the miniſter's 
nod 1s a law to them: they dare not diſobey; for 
to be reduced to a private ſtation, would to them 
be a cruel misfortune. 'This impotence of mind is 
in Erance ſo excellive, that to baniſh a courtier to 
his country - ſeat, is held an adequate puniſhment 
ſor the higheſt miſdemeanor. This ſort of ſlavery 
is gaining ground in Britain; and it ought to be 
dreaded, for ſcarce another cirimſtnncs will more 
readily pave the way to abſolute power, if adverſe 
fate ſhall aflit us with an ambitious Kiag. There 
is no effectual remedy to the ſervility of a court- 
life, but the military education here recommended. 

A military education would contribute equally 
to moderation in ſocial enjoyments. The pomp, 
ceremony , and expenſe, neceflary to thoſe who 
adhere to a court, and live always 1n public, are 
not a little fatiguing and opprefiive, Nan 1s na- 
turally moderate in his defire of enjoyment ; 'and 
it requires much practice to make him bear exceſs 
without ſatiety and diſguſt. The pain of exceſs, 
prompts men of opulence to paſs ſome part of their 
ume 10 a ſnug retirement, where they live at eaſe, 
free from pomp and ceremony. Here 1s a retire- 
ment, which can be reached without any painful 
circuit z- a-port:of ſafety and of peace, to which 
we are piloted -by military education, a avoiding 
every Hg. por en and my fatiguing ag” 
tation, _ 

Reflecting on the advantages of military edu- 
cation above diſplayed, -is it fooliſh-to think, that = 
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our plan might produce a total alteration of man: 
ners in our youth of birth and fortune? the idler, 
the gameſter, the profligate , compared with our 
military men, would make a deſpicable figure; 
ſhame, not to talk of pride, would compel them 
to raider. Lg 

How conducive to good government might the 
propoſed plan be, in the hands ofa virtuous king, 


ſupported by a public - ſpirited miniſtry ! In the 


preſent courſe of advancement, a youth of quality 


| who aſpires to ſerve his country in a civil em- 
 ployment, has nothing to rely on but parliamen- 


tary intereſt, "The. military education propoſed, 
would afford him opportunity to improve . his ta- 
lents, and to convince the world of his merit. 


Honor and applauſe thus acquired, would en- 
title him to demand preferment; and he ought to 


be employed, | not only as deferving , but as an 
encouragement to others. Frequent inſtances of 
neglecting men who are patronized by the public, 
might perhaps prove dangerous to a Britiſh mi- 
niſter. 

If I have not all this while been. dreaming, here 
are diſplayed illuſtrious advantages of the military 


education propoſed. Fondneſs for the ſubject ex- 


cites me to prolong the entertainment; and I add 


the following refle&ion on the education of ſuch 
men as are diſpoſed to ſerve in a public ſtation. 


The ſciences are mutually connected : a man can- 
not be perfect in any one, without being in ſome 
degree acquainted with every one. The ſcience 
of politics in particular, being not a little i Intricate, 


l 
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cannot be acquired in perfeQtion by any one whoſe 
ſtudies have been confined to a fingle branch, 
whether relative to peace or to war. ' The Duke 
of Marlborough made an eminent figure in the 
cabinet, as well as in the field; and fo did equally 
the illuſtrious Sully, who may ſerve as a model 
to all miniſters. 'The great aim in modern politics 
s, to ſplit government into the greateſt number 
poſſible of departments, truſting nothing to ge- 
nius. China affords ſuch a government in, perfec« 
tion. National affairs are there fo ſimplified by di- 
viſion, as to require ſcarce any capacity in the 
Mandarins. Theſe officers, having little occaſion 
for activity either of mind or of body, ſink dowa 
into ſloth and fenſuality : motives of ambition or 
of fame make no impreſſion: they have not even 
the delicacy to bluſh when they err: and as no 
puniſhment 1s regarded but what touches the per- 
ſon or the purſe, it is not unuſual to fee a Man- 
darin beaten with many ftripes, ſometimes for a 
very ſlight tranſgreſſhon. Let arts be ſubdivided 


into many parts: the more fubdiviſions the better. 


But I venture to pronounce, that no man ever did, 
nor ever Will, make a capital figure in the govern- 
ment of a ftate, whether as a judge, a general, 


or miniſter, whoſe education 3s rigidly confined = 


to one ſcience **. 


"? Phocion is praiſed by ancient writers, for ſtruggling 
againſt an abuſe that had crept tr.to his country of Attica, 
that of making war and politics different profeſſions. In 
Imitation of Ariſtides and of Pericles, he Rludied both 
tqually, | Rot 
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| Senſible I am that the foregoing plan is in ſe. 
veral reſpeds impertect; but if it be ſound at bot- 
tom, poliſh and improvement are eaſy operations, 
My capital aim has been, to obviate the objec: 
tions that preſs hard againſt every military plan, 


hitherto embraced or propoſed. A ſtanding army 


in its preſent form, is dangerous to liberty ; and 
but a feeble bulwark againſt ſuperior force. On 
the other hand, a nation in which every ſubje& 
is a ſoldier, muſt not indulge any hopes of be. 
coming powerful by manufactures and commerce: 


' It is indeed vigorouſly defended, but 1s ſcarce 


worthy of being defended. The colden mean of 
rotation and conſtant labor in a ſtanding army, 
would diſcipline multitudes for peace as well as 
for war. And a nation fo defended would be 


Invincible. 


SKETCH 'X. 
Public Police with reſpect 7" the Poor. 


A; MO X G- the oy Os nations of Europe, 


regulations for the poor make a conſiderable branch 
of public police. Theſe regulations are ſo multi- 
plied and ſo anxiouſly framed, as to move one to 


| think, that there cannot remain a ſingle perſon 


under a neceſflity to beg. It is however a ſad truth, 
that the diſeaſe of poverty, inſtead of beiog era- 
dicated , has become more aad more inveterate. 


England 
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England in particular overflows with beggars = 


though in no other country are the indigent ſo 
amply provided for. Some ,radical defe& there 


muſt be in theſe regulations, when, aſter endleſs 


attempts to perfect them, they prove abortive. 
Every writer, diſſatisfied with tormer plans , fails 
not to produce one of his own; which, in its turn, 
meets with as little Hr Eranga as any of the 
foregoing. 

The firſt regulation of the ſtates of Holland « COn- 
cerning the poor, was in the year 1614 prohibit- 
ing all begging: The next was in the year ro. 
« It is enacted; That every town, village, 

« pariſh , ſhall maintain its poor out of the 1n- 


& come of its charitable foundations and collec. 


« tions. And in caſe theſe means fall ſhort, the 
© magiſtrates ſhall maintain them at the general 
* expenſe of the inhabitants, as can moſt conve- 
* niently be done: Provided always, that the 
* poor be obliged to work either to merchants, 


« farmers, or others, for reaſonable wages, in 


«* order that they may , as far as  poſlible, be ſup- 
©* ported that way ; provided alſo, that they be 
© indulged in no idlenels nor infolence. ? "The 

advice or inſtruction here given to magiſtrates, is 

ſenſible: but falls ſhort of what may be termed a 

law, the execution of which can be enforced in a 

court of juſtice. 

In France, the precarious charity of monaſteries 
proving ineffectual, a boſpital was erected in the 
city of Paris anno 1656, having different apart- 
ments; one for the innocent poor , one ſor putting 
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vagabonds to hard Jabor, one for foundlings, and 
one for the ſick and maimed; with certain funds 
for defraying the expenſe of each, which produce 
annually much about the ſame ſum. In imitation 
of Paris, hoſpitals of the ſame kind were erected 


| In every great town of the kingdom. 


The Engliſh began more early to think of their 
)or; and 1n a country without induſtry , the ne. 


 ceſlity probably aroſe more early. The firſt Eng. 


liſh ſtatute bears date in the year 1496, direQing, 


© That every beggar unable to work , ſhall reſort 


« to the hundred where he laſt dwelt or was born; 
« and there ſhall remain, upon pain of being ſet 


© in the ſtocks three days and three nights, with 


« only bread and water, and then ſhall be put out of 
© town.” This was a law aginſt vagrants,for the ſake 
of order. There was little occaſion, at that period, to 


' provide for the innocent poor; their maintenance 
| being a burden upon monaſteries. But monaſteries 
being put down by Henry VIII. ſtatute, 22d year 


of his reign, cap. 12. empowered the juſtices of every 
county, to licenſe poor aged and impotent per- 
ſons to beg within a certain diſtrict ; thoſe who beg 


without it, to be whipt, or ſet in the ſtocks. In 


the firſt year of Edward VI. cap. 3. a ſtatute was 


made in favor of impotent, maimed, and aged per- 


ſons, that they ſhall have convenient houſes pro- 
vided for them , in the cities or towns where they 
were born, or where they reſided for three years, 
to be relieved by the willing and charitable diſpo- 


ſition of the pariſhioners. By 2d and 2d Philip and 
Mary, cap. 5. the former ſtatutes of Henry VIII 


he 
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and Edward VI. were confirmed,of gathering weekly 
relief for the pgor by charitable colietions * A man. 
« licenſed to beg, {hall wear a badge on his breaſt 
« and back opevly.” 

The firſt compulſory Natute was 5* Elifab. cap. 3. 
empowering juſtices of peace to raiſe a weckly fum 
for the poor, by taxing ſuch perſons as obſtinately 
refuſe to contribute , aſter repeated admonitions 
from the pulpit. In the next ſtatute, 14' Elfab. 
cap 5 a bolder ſtep was made, empoweriny jultt- 
ces to tax the 1nhabitants of every pariſh, in a 
weekly ſum for their poor. And taxations for 
the poor being now in ſome degree familiar. the. 
remarkable ſtatutes, 39* Eliſab cap. 3. and 43" 
Elifab cap. 2. were enacted, which are the ground- 
work of all the fubſequent ſtatutes concerning the 
poor. By theſe ſtatutes, certain houſebolders, 
named by the juſtices, are, in conjunction with 
the church- wardens, appointed overſcers for the 
poor; and thefe overſeers, wiih conſent of two 
juſtices, are empowered to tay the pariſh in what 
ſums they think proper, for maintaining the poor. 
Among a people ſo tenacious of liberty as the 
Engliſh are, and ſo impatient of oppreſſion , 1s it 
not ſurpriſing, to find a law, that without cere- 
mony ſubjects individuals to be taxed at the arbt- 
trary will of men, who ſeldom either by birth or 
education deſerve that important truſt; and with- 
ont even providing any effectual check againſt 
embezzlement? At preſent, a Britiſh parbament 
would reject with ſcorn ſuch an abſurd plan; and 
yet, being familiarized to it, they never ſeriouſly 

| —_— 
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have attempted a repeal, We have been always 
on the watch to prevent the ſovereign's encroach. 
ments, eſpecially with regard to taxes: but as 
pariſh-officers are low perſons who inſpire no dread, 
we ſubmit to have our pockets picked by them, 
almoſt without repining. 'There 1s provided, it is 
true, an appeal to the general ſeſſions for redrefling 
inequalities in taxing the pariſhioners. But it is 
no effectual xemedy : artful overſeers will not over. 
Tate any man fo groſsly as to make it his intereſt 
to complain, conſidering that theſe overſeers have 
the poor's money to defend themſelves with. Nor 
will the general ſeſſions readily liſten to a complaint, 
| that cannot be verified but with much time and 
trouble. If the appeal have any effet, it makes 
a ſtill greater inequality, by relieving men of figure 
at the expenſe of their inferiors, who muſt ſubmit, 
having little intereſt to obtain redreſs. 

The Engliſh plan, beſide being oppreſſive, is 
groſsly unjuſt. I it ſhould be reported of ſome 
diſtant nation, that the burden of maintaining the 
idle and profligate, 1s laid upon the frugal and 1n- 
duſtrious, who work hard for a maintenance to_ 
themſelves; what would one think of ſuch a na- 
tion? Yet this 1s literally the caſe of England. I 
ſay more: the plan is not only oppreſſive and un- 
juſt, but miſerably defective in the checking of 
maladminiſtration. In fact, great fums are levied 
beyond what the poor receive : it requires briguing 
to be named a church - warden; the nomination, 
in London eſpecially, gives him credit at once; and 
however meagre at the commencement of his of- 
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fice, he is round and plump before it ends. To 
| wax fat and rich by robbing the Foe? Let us turn 
our eyes from a ſcene ſo horrid *. 


Inequality in taxing, and embezzlement of the 
| money levied, which. are notorious, poiſon the 
minds of the people : and impreſs them with a no. 
tion, that all taxes raiſed by public authority are 
ill managed. 

Theſe evils are great, and yet are but Night 
compared with what follow. As the number 
of poor in England, as well as the expenſe of 
- maintenance, are increaſing daily; proprietors of 
| land, in order to be relieved of a burden ſo grie- 
vous, drive the'poor out of the pariſh, and pre. 
vent all perſons from ſettling in it who are 
likely to become a burden: cottages are demo- 
liſhed , and marriage obſtructed. Influenced by 
the preſent evil, they look not forward to depo- 
pulation , nor to the downfal of huſbandry 


" In the pariſh of St George , Hanover Square, a | 
_ great reform was made ſome years ago. Inhabitants of 
figure, not excepting men of the higheſt rank, take it 
in turn to be church - wardens; which has reduced the 
poor - rates in that pariſh to a trifle. But people, after 
acquiring a name, ſoon tire of drudging for others. The 
drudgery will be left w low people as formerly , and the 
tax will again riſe as high in that parish as in others. 
The poor - rates in Dr Davenant's time, were about 
L. 500,000 yearly. Tn the year 1764, they amounted 
to L. 2,200,0000 In the year 1993 » they amounted ta 


L. 3,000,900, equal to fix shillings in the pound land» 
tax. 
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and manufactures by ſcarcity of hands. Eve. 
ry pariſh is in a Qtate of war with every 
other pariſh , CONcerning Pauper - - ſettlements and 
removals *. 

At an average , England BY Its Various oicdedy 
can maintain more than its preſent inhabitants. How 


comes it then that it 15 not more populous, ac- 


cording to the noted obſervation, that wherever 


there 1s food men will be found ? I can diſcover 


no cauſe but the poor's rates, which make the 
people thoughtleſs and 1dte. Idleneſs begets pro- 
Aligacy : and the profligate avoid loading themſelves 


With wives and children. 


The price of labor is generally the ſame in the 
different ſhires of Scotland , and in the different 
pariſhes. A few exceptions are occaſioned by the 
neighbourhood of a great town, or by ſome ex- 
tenſive manufacture, that requires many hands. In 


* In an addreſs by Mr Greaves to both Houſes of Parliament 


there. is the following paſſags : * It happens to be the 


* miſtaken policy of moſt of our very. wiſe pariſh - officers, 
thar as ſoon as a young man is married, a ſtate of life 
which is the moſt likely to make him a good member of 
ſociety, to <ndeavour to gt him removed to the place of 
his lega! ſettlement, out of pretence that he may ſoon 
hay? a f:mi'y., which may poſlibly bring a charge upon 
** the pariſh, Young men , intimidated by frequent examples 
* of ſuch cruel treatment , are unwilling to marry; and 
© thi: leads them frequent'y to d:bauch young women , 
* and th-n 'eav2 them with child in a very helpleſs con- 
* dition. Thas they get irito an unſettled and debauched 
* way of life, a quir2 a habit of idleneſs, and become a 
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Scotland the price of labor reſembles water, which 


always levels itſelf: if high in any one corner, an 
influx of hands brings it down. The price of labor 
varies in every pariſh of England : a laborer who 


has gained a ſettlement in a pariſh , on which he 


depends for bread when he inclines to be idle, 
dares not remove to another pariſh where wages 
are higher, ſearing to be cut out of a ſettlement 


altogether. England is in the ſame condition with 


reſpect to labor, that France lately was with reſpe& 
to corn; which, however plentiful in one province, 


could not be exported to ſupply the wants of 


another. 'The pernicious effe&t of the latter with 
reſpe&t to food , are not more obvious , than of 
the former with reſpect to manufactures. 


Engliſh manufactures labor under a ſtill greater 


hardſhip than inequality of wages. In a country 
where there 1s no fund for the poor but what nature 
provides , the Jaborer muſt be fatisfied with ſuch 
wages as are cuſtomary : he has no reſource ; for 


pity 1s not moved by idleneſs. In England, the. 


laborers command the market : if not ſatisfied with 
cuſtomary wages, they have a tempting reſource 
which 1s, to abandon work, altogether , and to 
put themſelves on the pariſh, Labor is much 
cheaper in France than in England : ſeveral plauſible 
reaſons have been afligned; but in my judgment, 
the difference ariſes from the poor-laws. In England, 
every man 1s entitled to be idle; becauſe every idler 
1s entitled to a maintenance. In: France, the funds 
allotted for the poor, yield the ſame ſum annually: 
that ſum 1s always preoccupied; and France', with 
| | E 4 
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| refpect to all but thoſe on the liſt, is a nation that 
has no fund provided by law for the poor. 7 
 _Depopulation , inequality in the price of labor, 
and extravagant wages, are deplorable evils. But 
the Eogliſh poor-laws are produdiive of evils {tl} | 
more deplorable : they are ſubverſive both of 
morality and induſtry. This 1s a heavy charge, 
but no leſs true than heavy. Fear of want 1s the 
only effecual motive to induſtry with the laboring 
| Poor: remove that fear , and they ceaſe to be 1n- 
duſtrious. The ruling paſſion of thoſe who live 
by bodily labor , 1s to ſave a pittance for their 
_ children, and for ſupporting themſelves 1n old age: 
| Nimwulated by defire of accompliſhing theſe ends, 
they are frugal and induftrious; and the proſpe 
of ſuccefs is to them a continual feaſt. Now , what 
worſe can malice invent againſt ſuch a man, undec 
color of friendſhip, than to ſecure bread to him 
and his children whenever he takes a diflike to 
work ; which effeQtually deadens his ſole ambition, 
and with it his honeſt induſtry ? Relying on the 
certainty of a proviſion againſt want , he relaxes 
gradually till he fioks into idleneſs: idleneſs leads 
to profligacy : profligacy begets diſeaſes; and the 
wretch becomes an object of public charity before 
he has run half his courſe. Such are the genuine 
effects of the Engliſh tax for the poor , under a 
miſtaken notion of charity. There never was known 
in any country, a ſcheme for the poor more con- 
tradictory to ſound policy. Might it not bave been 
foreſeen . that to a groveling creature , who has no 
ſenſe of hanor and ſcarce any of ſhame, the certainty 
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of maintenance would prove an irreſiſtible temptation 
to idleneſs and debauchery ? The poor- houſe at 


Lyons contained originally but forty beds, of 


which twenty only were occupied. The eight 
hundred beds it contains at preſent , are not ſuffi, 
cient for thoſe who demand admittance. A premium 


is not more ſucceſsful in any caſe, than where given _ 


to promote 1idleneſs *, A houſe for the poor was 


? A London alderman named Harper , who was cotempo- 


rary with James 1. or his ſon Charles, bequeathed ten or 


twelve acres of meadow - ground in the pariſh of St Andrew's, 
Holborn , London, for the benefit of the poor in the town 
of Bedford, This ground has been long covered with houſes , 


which yield from L. 4000 to L. 5000 yearly. That ſum is 


| laid out upon charity - ſchools, ypan defraying the expenſe 
of apprenticeſhips, and upon a ſtock to young perſons when 
_ they marry ; an encouragement that attracts to the town of 
Beeford great numbers of the lower claſſes. So far well z 
but mark the conſequence, That encouragement relaxes the 
induſtry of many, and adds greatly to the number of the 
poor. Hence it is, that in few places of England does the 


poor's rate amount ſo high as in the town of Bedford, An 


ext:nſive common in the pariſh of Charley , Suſſex, is the 
chief caufe of an extravagant aſſefliment for th2 poor, no 


leſs than nine ſhillings in the pound of rack rent. Give a 


poor man acceſs to a common for feeding two or three cows, 
you make him idle by a dependence upon What he does 
not labor for, The town of Largo in Fife has a ſmall 
hoſpital , erected many years ago by a gentleman of the 
name of Wood ; and confined by him to the poor of hts 
own name. That name being rare in the neighbourhood, 


_ acceſs to the hoſpital is eaſy. One man in particular is 


entertained there , whoſe father, grandfather , and great. 
grandfather , enjoyed ſucceſſively the ſame benefit; every 
pne of whom probably would have been uſeful members of 
tociety, but for that tempration ro idleneſs. 
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erected in a French village, the revenue of which 
by economy became conſiderable. Upon a repre. 
ſentation by the curate of the pariſh that more beds 
were neceſſary , the proprietor undertook the ma. 
nagement. He ſold the houſe, with the furniture; 
and to every proper objec of charity , he ordered 
a moderate proportion of bread and beef. The 
poor and ſick were more comfortably lodged at 
home, than formerly in the poor- houſe. And by 
that management, the pariſh - poor decreaſed, inſtead 
of increaſing as at Lyons. How few Evgliſh manu. 
facturers labor the whole week , if the work of 
four or five days afford them maintenance ? Is not 
this a demonſtration , that the malady of idleneſs is 
widely ſpread ?. In Briſtol, the pariſh-poor twenty 
| years ago did not exceed four thouſand : at pre- 
ſent, they amount to more than ten thouſand. But 
as a malady, when left to itſelf, commonly effec- 
tuates its own cure; ſo it will be in this caſe : when, 
by prevailing idleneſs, every one without ſhame 
claims pariſh - charity, the burden will become 1n- 
tolerable, and the poor will be left to their ſhifts. 
The immoral effects of public charity are not 
_ confined to thoſe who depend on it , but extend 


to their children. The conſtant anxiety of a la 


boring man to provide for his iſſue, endears them 
| to him. Being relieyed of that anxiety by the tax 
for the poor, his affection cools gradually, and he 
turns at laſt indifferent about them. Their inde- 


pendence, on the other hand, weans them from 


their duty to him. And thus, affection between 
parent and child , which is the corner- ſtone of 
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ſociety , 1s 1n a great meaſure obliterated among 


the laboring poor. In a plan publiſhed by the 


Earl of Hi.ſborough, an article 1s propoſed to oblige 
parents to maintain their indigent children, and 
children to maintain their indigent parents. Natural 
affection muſt .be at a low ebb, where ſuch a 
regulation is neceſſary : but it- is neceſſary, at leaſt 
in i ondon , where it is comman to ſee men in 


good buſineſs neglecting their aged and diſeaſed 


parents , for no better reaſon than that the pariſh 


is bound to find them bread : Proh tempora , prot 
mores / 

The immoral effects of apblic charity ſpread Rill 
wider. It fails not to extinguiſh the virtue of 
charity among the rich ; who never think of giving 
charity , when the public undertakes for all. In a 
ſcheme publiſhed by Mr Hay, one article is, to 
raiſe a ſtock for the poor by voluntary contributions, 
and to make up the deficiency by a pariſh. tax. 
Will individuals ever contribute, when it 1s not 
to reheve the poor, but to relieve the pariſh ? Every 
hoſpital has a poor- box, which ſeldom produces 
any thing *. The great comfort of fociety is afliſt- 
ance in time of need; and its firmeſt cement 1s, 


the beſtowing and receiving kindly offices, eſpecially 


in diſtreſs. Now to unhinge or ſuſpend the exerciſe 


of charity by rendering it unneceſfary, relaxes every 


* One exception I am fond to mention. The poer- box 
of th: Edinburgh-Infirmary was neg!ect:d two or three years , 
little being expected from it When opened, L. 74 anda 
fraction ws found in it; cont ibut:d probably by the lower 
ſort, who were ashamed to give their mite publicly. 
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ſocial virtue by ſupplanting the chief of them. The 
conſequence 1s diſmal : exerciſe of benevolence to 
the diſtreſſed is our firmeſt guard” againſt the en. 
croachments of ſelfiſhneſs: if that guard be with. 
_ drawn , ſelfiſhneſs will prevail , and become the 
ruling paſſion. In fact, the tax for the poor has 
contributed greatly to the growth of that groveling 
paſſion, ſo conſpicuous at preſent in England. 

_ Engliſh authors who turn their thoughts to the 
poor, make heavy complaints of decaying charity, 
and increaſing poverty : never once dreaming, that 
theſe are the genuine effects of a legal proviſion for 
the poor ; which on the one hard eradicates the 
virtue of charity, and on the other is a violent 
- temptation to idleneſs. Wonderfully ill contrived 
muſt the Engliſh charity - laws be, when their con. 
| ſequences are to ſap the foundation of voluntary 
charity ; to deprive the laboring poor of their chief 
comfort , that of providing for themſelves and 
children ; to relax mutual affeftion between parent 
and child ; ; and to reward , inſtead of puniſhing, 
 idleneſs and vice. Conſider whether a legal pro- | 
viſion for the poor , be ſufficient to atone for ſo 
many evils. 

| No man had better opportunity FO Fielding to 
be acquainted with the ate of the poor :/ let us 
liſten to him. ©'That the poor are a very great 
« burden , and even a nuiſance to the kingdom; 
© that the laws for relieving their diſtreſſes and 
& reſtraining their vices, have not anſwered ; and 
** that they are at preſent very ill provided for 
* and much worſe governed , ars truths which 
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eons one will acknowledge. Every Serfor who 
hath property, muſt feel the weight of the tax 


* that 1s levied for the poor; and every perſon of 
underſtanding, muſt ſee how abſurdly it is applied. 


So uſeleſs indeed 1s this heavy tax, and ſo wretch. 
ed its diſpoſition , that it is a queſtion , whether 
the poor or rich are actually more diſſatisfied ; 
ſince the plunder of the one ſerves ſo little to 

the real advantage of the-other ; for while a 
million yearly 1s raiſed among the rich , many 


of the poor are ſtarved ; many more languiſh in 
want and miſery ; of the reſt, numbers are found 


begging or pilfering in the ſtreets to-day , and 
tomorrow are locked up in gaols and Bridewells. 
If we were to make a progreſs through the 
outſkirts of the metropolis and look into the 
habitations of the poor, we ſhould there behold 
ſuch ' pictures of human miſery , as muſt move 
the compaſſton of every heart that deferves the 
name of human, What indeed muſt be his com- 
poſition , who could fee whole families in want 
of every neceſſary of life, oppreſſed with hunger, 
cold, nakednefs, and filth; and with difeafes, 
the certain conſequence of all theſe! "The ſuf. 


* ferings indeed of the poor are lefs known than 
* their miſdeeds; and therefore we are leſs apt to 
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pity them. They ſtarve, and freeze, and rot, 
among themſelves ; but they beg, and ſteal, and 
rob, among their betters. There is not a pariſh 
it the liberty of Weſtminſter, which doth not 
raiſe thouſands annually for the poor; and there 
1s not a ſtreet in that Nerly* which doth not 
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* ſwarm all day with beggars , —_—_ all night with 
« thieves. ” P 

There is not a boats beggar to bo ſoen i in Penn- 
ſylvania. Luxury and udleneſs have got no footing 
in that happy country ; and thoſe who ſuffer by 
misfortune , have maintenance out of the public 
treaſury. But luxury and idleneſs cannot for ever 
| be excluded; and when they prevail, this regulation 
will be as pernicious in Eanipivants, as the poor- 
rates are in Britain. 

Of the many propoſals that have been ubliſhed 
for reforming the poor-laws, not one has pierced 
to the root of the evil, None of the authors enter. 
tain the ſlighteſt doubt of a legal proviſion being 
_neceffary , though all our diſtreſſes ariſe evidently 
from that very cauſe. Travellers complain , of 
being infeſted with an endleſs number of beggars 
in every Engliſh town; a very different ſcene from 
what they meet with in Holland ' or Switzerland. 
How would it ſurpriſe them to be told, that this 
proceeds from an overflow of charity in the good 
people of England ! | 

Few inſtitutions are more, tickliſh than thoſe of 
charity. In London, common proſtitutes are treated 


with ſingular humanity :.a hoſpital for them when 
pregnant, diſburdens them of their load, and nurſes 


them till they be again fit for buſineſs : another 
hoſpital cures them of the veneral diſeaſe : and a 
third receives them with open arms, when, inſtead 
of deſire, they become objects of averſion. ' Would 


| not one 1magine , that theſe hoſpitals have been 


erected for encouraging proſtitution ? They un- 
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doubtedly have that effe&, though far from being 
intended. Mr Stirling, ſuperintendant of the Edin- 
burgh poor - houſe, deſerves a ſtatue for a ſcheme 
he contrived to reform common proſtitutes, A 
number of them were confined in a houſe of correc- 
tion, on a daily allowance of three pence ; and 
even part of that ſmall pittance was embezzled by 
the ſervants of the houſe. Pinching hunger did not 
reform their manners; for being abſoJutely idle, 
they encouraged each other in vice, waiting im» 
patiently for the hour of deliverance. Mr Stirling, 
with conſent of the magiſtrates, removed them to 
z clean houſ2; and inſtead of money, which is apt 
to be ſquandered, appointed for each a pound of 
oat- meal daily, with ſalt, water , and fire for 
cooking. Relieved now from diſtreſs, they longed 
for comfort : what wovld they not give for milk 
or ale ? Work , ſays he, will procure you plenty. 
To ſome who offered to ſpin , he gave flax and 
wheels, engaging to pay them half the price of 
their yarn, retaining the other half for the materials 
furniſhed. The ſpinners earned about nine pence 
weekly, a comfortable addition to what they had 
before. The reſt undertook to ſpin , one after 
another ;- and before the end of the firſt quarter, 
they were all of them intent upon work. It was 
a branch of his plan, to ſet free ſach as merited_ 
that favor ; and ſome of them appeared ſo thoroughly 
reformed, as to be in no danger of a relapſe. 

| The ingenious author of The Police of France , 
who wrote in the year 1753 , obſerves, that not- 
withſtanding the plentiful proviſion for the poor 
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-1n that kingdom , mentioned above , there Was 
general complaint . of the increaſe of beggars and 
vagrants; and adds, that the French political writers, 
diſſatisfied with their own plan , had preſented 
ſeveral memorials to the miniſtry , propoſing to 
adopt the Engliſh parochial aſſeſſments, as greatly 
| preferable. This is a curious fact; for at that very 
time , people in London , no leſs diſlatisfied with 
theſe aſſeſſmetts, were writing pamphlets 1 in praiſe 
of the French bolpials.. One thing 1s certain, that 
no plan hitherto invented , has given ſatisfaction. 
Whether an unexceptionable plan'1s at all poſlible, 
ſeems extremely doubtful. 

In every plan for the poor that I aw ſeen, 
workhouſes make one article; to provide work for 
thoſe who are willing , and to make thoſe work 
who are unwilling. With reſpe& to the former, 
men need never be idle in England for want of 
employment; and they always ſucceed the beſt at 
the employment they chuſe for themſelves. With 
reſpect to the latter, puniſhment will not compel a 
man to labor: he may aſſume the appearance, but 
will make no progrels;.and the pretext of ſickneſs 
or weakneſs is ever at hand for an excuſe. The 
only compulſion to make 2 man work RE, 
1s fear of want. 

A hoſpital for the ſick , for the wounded, and 
for the maimed, is a righe eſtabliſhment ; being 
productive of good, without doing any harm, Such 
a hoſpital ſhould depend partly on voluntary charity; 
to procure which, a conviction of its being well 
managed , is neceſſary. Hoſpitals that bave a 

ſufficient 
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ſufficient Fund oftheir' Wk and'ttict have ho dejtn. 
dence on the: y_ will 'of vthers , i are comMeny 
ul managed: | N > BFEQO L£1I 4: ES) 21% 

_ Lies'there: any Sbjefion avainſt a workhouſe, for 
raining; to: labor, deſtitute orphans, and” begging 
children? It-is an-article in Mr Hay's'plan\, that 
the workhouſe ſhould relieve poor families of all 
their-childten above- three. This has 'an enticing 
appearahce z\ but is unſound at bottorn. ” Children 
require \-the tenderneſs of a mother'; during” the 
period of infaitine- diſeaſes; and ate Far from being 
ſafe-in the hands of mereenaries; who ſtudy nothing 
but their own'eaſe and intereſt; Would: it not be. 
better-, _ to. diſtribute ſirall ſams from time to time 
among: poorfamilies 'overburdened- with children, 
ſo-as-to-relieve/them from famitie, not from labor? 
And with-tefpedt to: orplians and begging children; 
l incline-to thitik, that it would be'a more falutary 
meaſure, to encourage mechanics,” manufaQurersj 
and farmers above all; to educate ſuch childret. 
A premium for-each-,”'the half in haiid, and the 
other - balf : when they! \cati work for themſelves, 
would be ' a | ptoper / encouragement. The beſt- 
regulated .orphan- hoſpital I am acquainted with; 
1$ that of Edinburgh. ' Orphans are taken in'from 
every corner , /provided only they 'be' not undet 
the age of fevei; -nor above that of twelve: under 
ſeven, they are. too tender for: a hofpital ; above 
twelve their relatioas/can fifd employttient for them, 
Beſide the! being taught to read and write, they are 
carefully inſtructed in. wean that mo —_ 
them comfortable. ſubſiſtence. ' 4 
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.,No man ever dat in acide the! utility-ofi the 

marine ſociety ; which will .reflet- honor on: the 
members as long as we have a navy to'/protect-us: 
they deſerve. a,rank above that of, gartered knights, 
That./ inſtitution-. is| the moſt |\jthdicious (exertion of | 
charity, and. patriotiſm, kh GAGA _— 
qQQUAtryeiiiod 0049 ter Hl. ONS TOWF » 

- A, fort, of hoſpital for hens wh: for. twenty 
years, have faithfully. adhered to; the: ſame: maſter, 
would be much. to-my taſte ; with a-few adjoinwg 
acresfor a kitchen- garden: The fund for purchafing, 
buildiog ,-and maintenance, muſt-be-raifed by con- 
_ tiabution;;1 and none; but: the contribucors ſhould: be 

entitled to. offer ſervants to; the. houſe... \By:fuch. 
| encouragement , a malady. would be remedied; that | 
of, wandering from maſter to; -maſter. for-. better 
wages ,. or, eafier fervite 3 which ſeldom. fail to. 
_ carrupt ſervants. \ They, ought to; be comfortably 
provided. for, adding tothe allowance of the houſe 
what. pot-herbs, ;are, raiſed by their-own labor. A 
number. of virtuous men thus affociated, would: end 
| their daysay comfort ;- and the proſpect of attaining 
Ko a\ſettlement- fo. .agreeable.,., wonld form» excellent 
ſervants. How: advantageous would fuch'a hofpita] 
prove. to. huſbandry Jin; particular/!'.But IT confine | 
this. hoſpital to ſervants: who. are fingle. Men wa 
have a family will be better provided ſeparately. - : 

- Of. all, the miſchiefs that-have been beda 
be over-anxiety-about' the poor, none have proved . 
more fatal thani a foundling - - hoſpital: They tend. 
to-cool affection for: children, ſtill more effecually 

than the Engliſh pariſhecharity. Art every occaſional 
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cod for food; "IG in a child to the koſpital; y; 


and parental-affeftion-:among; the lower: ſort turns 
ſo lariguid,:that many» who are in; no. pinch, relieve 


themfelyes'-of trouble by the ſame , means. It; is 


affirmed; that:of thechildren born annually 1n Paris; 
about'a third/part-are ſent to the foundling-hoſpital. 
"The Paris almanac:for the year-1768,' mentions, 

that. there' were baptized 18,576 infants ,, of whom 


the foundling. hoſpital received:-6025. The lame 
almanac *for the year 1773 bears, that of 18,518 


children born/and: baptized; "5989: were: ſent to: the 


founding- koſpiral. The proportion originally was 
muc-Jeſs; but vice*:advances witha:'ſwiſt pace, 


- How+ {enormous . mpſt: be © the: degeneracy of the 


Pariſian 1populace'z 'and whe | ing: of. parental 
affeton ! -' I -., dives bo 6 


| Let us next.turnto fins wie up 1n ack bolpial 


of all animals, Infants: ofthe human: race are the 


weakeſt :' they require-a mother's affe&tion to guard 


them againſt numberleſs diſeaſes. and: accidents; a 

wiſe appoiritment:of Providence to connect parents 
andichildren in>the:firiteſt union. In a foundling- 
hoſpital';\thete is no'!\fond mother' to watch- over 
| her tender babe ; andthe hireling nurſe has no 


fondneſs/bur for ber own little: (profit. Need! we 
any other canſe'for-the- deſtruction of infants ina 


forndling - kofpital';'4oach greater in - proportion 


than of thoſe undef the care of-a imogher?And yet 


 ther@'fs' another cauſe equally. potent?,.. whichi is 
corrÞted'air."- What Mr Hanway''obſerves/upan 
patiſty, wotkbovules'y vis equally. applicable tito-7a 
foundling- hoſpital, 5 To attempt, * ſays he, © to 
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«nouriſh an infant) in a: workhoule.,] whete, a 
« nurbes of nurſes/are congregated/into one room, 


*% ind 'confequently the air become ;putrid, - will. 
*; 


pronounce”, +from - intimate 'knowledge. ofthe 


_* ſubjec;: to: be but: a ſmall remove from' ſlaughter, 


* for the child muſt die.” - 'It is computed}, that: of 


__ theechildren.m- the \Londai foundling- hoſpital , the 


half do not live-a year. | It appears by- an:account 
given in to parliament, that the money 'beſtawed 
 0n* that choſpital from its commencement till-D. 
cember 1757 amounted to: 1.5 166,000 ;| and. yet 


during that period,” 105 perſons 'only were put: out 
_ to' do for- themſelves.” Down then with foundling- 


Hoſpitals , more-noxious than ipeſtilence or Fackiy 


An infant expoſed atthe door of a dwelling-houſs, 


muſt be taken up: but in that caſe, which ſeldom 
happens, therinfant has better chance. for hfe with 


' x hired nurſe than ina hoſpital. ; and a chatice 
| perhaps little -worle-,. bad-:as:1t:1s;, Y :than- with an 


unnatural mother.- I approve'not jndeed: of a quar- 
terly payment to ſuch: a nurſe;: ; would it not)do 
better to; furniſl} her: bare: maintenance for-three 
years; and if the child be alive at Seviencd in wa 
any to: give her a handſome addition? p 
A houſe of corretion is: neceſſary. for, 260k ad 
hai belongs not:tothe preſent eflay,, which concerns 
maintenance of the poor, not puniſhment of yagrants. 


-I ſhall ovly.\by+ the) way -botrow a.;thought from 


' Fielding , that faſting is tbe;;proper, puniſhment of 
; profligacy,./ not; any | puniſhmeat that is attended 


4 with Gated PuokKaoqas, 8 he GO"_ _es oeniy 
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a man”of all: ſenſe; of honor , never "a contribute F 


to:make him” virtuous,” 2 
.: Charity- ſchools may "ener ag ptbjpve- "vid 
few, could-read-,/) and fewer: write ; but: theſe arts 


are-now:ſo common; that: in-moſt families children 
may be: taught-to:read-at home:, and to write in a 
private ſchool atlittle-expenſe. © Charity-ſchools at 
preſent are morei hurtful than beneficial :; ' young 


petſons who continue there ſo 'longy;as to read and 


write fluently,' become too» delicate for. hard labor, 
and tooi/proud for;'6rdinary;: labors: Knowledge is 


a dangerous/acquiſition tothe laboring: poor: mo 
more--of -1t- that is: ipolſeſſed: by | a (ſhepherd, ' 


ploughman; or aty. drudge, the:lefs ſatisfaction» ki 
_ have; ww labor. The anly:plauſible; argument 
ra” charity; ſchool ;- is.,, That children of the. 


. laboring poor: are: taught there the-principles of 


religion} and..of + morality, \which:tbey cannot _ 


*. acquire at/:home; ':: The argument/would be'in- 


vincible, ; if. without. regular education -we! could 


| | have {1 aradbwiada- of-theſe; principles. > But /Pro- 
 vidence” has: not: lefet- man) ina ftate fo: imperfect : 


religion ahd'morality-are:ſtamped on hikeebery and 


none; can-be ignorant of them,,who attend to/their 


own -perceptions; - Education” 1s: indeed of uſe to. 
ripen, fycky perceptions ; and is of fingular-uſeto 


'thaſe} who- have time: for: reading i and; thinking : 


but education 'wa/cbarity «ſchoot+1s: ſo; flight ,/as 
to rehdex it doubtful; whether it be not more hurtfyl 


by forſteriog)! lazineſs/p than advantigeous'-by- con- 
yeying ioſtruioacTheraturabimprefſonsof religion 


and. morality,” af: not obfcuredþy ivitious habits , k 
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-are ſufficient for, good condutt :* -preſervera man 
from vice by conſtant labor,” and he ' will. not be 
deficient in his duty either-: to': God -or' to. man, 
"Hefibe>: an ancient-and reſpectable poet, ſays, that 
God hath placed labor as a' guard to virtue: More 
_ Integrity, accordingly will be'foundamong a number 
'of induſtrious poor, taken at random, than Wk, 
the ſame number in any other claſs.” | 
T heartily approve every regulation that tonideq 
prevent 1dlenefs. © Chicf Juſtice Hale: ſays, * That 
yp prevention of poverty and'idleneſs would do more 
_-£<-good than. all the dans: , whipping - poſts, and 
-< gaols in/the: kingdom.” To that' view , gaming. 
*houſes ought tobe beavily taxed, as well 'as hore 
[racing ., cock+fighting,, and all "meetings that en. 
"courage idleneſs. | The, admitting low'*s-people to | 
vote: for members of parliament, 1s a fource of 
-3dleneſs;, corruption, and poverty. ' 'Thefſame pri 
wilege is rumousto everyſmall partiament-borough. 
+Nor have T-any difficulty-to' pronounce ,” that'the 
— - admitting .the+ popylace to vote inthe election vl 
a pariſh - miniſter ,-a frequent practice-in _— 
1s productive of the ſame' pernicious effects. 
What then 1s to be the reſult of the hed 
Inge ? Is-#t from defe& of invention; that'a good 
- tegaleſtabliſhmentfor the poor is not yet diſcovered? 
_ or is it impracticable to make any legal eſtabliſhment | 
- that 1s not:fraught with corruption? | Fmnclineto'the 
Jatter',» for: the following reaſon /;'-no: lefs/ obvious 
than ſolid ,- That- in a-legal eftabliſhment' for the 
-poor, no diſtinction 'can- bermade' between virtue 
,and vice: .and confequently-thit every: ſuch eſta: 
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bliſhwent muſt be a premium for idlenefs. Afa 
where' is the neceſſity , after all, 'of any public 
eſtabliſhment? By what unhappy prejudice have 
people been led 'to think, that the Author of our 
nature, ſo beneficent to kia favorite man in every 
_ other reſpe&, has' abandoned the indigent to famine 
and'death, if municipal law interpoſe not? We 
need but inſpe& the hunian heart to be convinced, 
that perſons in diſtreſs are his peculiar care. "Nt 
only has he made it our duty to afford them relief, 
but has ſuperadded'the paſſion of pity to"enforce 
the performance' of that: duty. This branch 'of our 
nature fulfils in petfe&ion all the ſalutary purpoſes of 
charity, without admitting” any one of the = 
that a legal proviſion 1s: fraught” with. "The co 
trivance , at 'the ſame time ,'is. extremely Hapte: * 
leaves to' every man the objects as well as meaſure 
of his charity. ' No'man efteens it a duty: to retieve 
Wretches reduced to: poverty by idtetefs and profli- 
gaey'? they 'move not our pity ; nor do they expe& 
good from us. . Wiſely therefore Is 1t eel 
o_ Providence, that ehatidy! ſhould in every "reſpect 
by voluntary , to' prevent the idle and | rofligate 
from depending on it for Tupport. 21933N8 
© This plan'is in" "many reſpedts' excellent.” "The 
exctciſe of charity , wwhb free from compulſion , 
highly pleaſant. "There 1s indeed” little ears 
Where charity 1s rendered unneceſſary by municipal 
law ; but were that law. laid aſide, the gratification 
of pity would becomeone of our ſweeteſt enjoyments. 
Charity, like- other affeQions, is envigorated by 
exerciſe, and no leſs enfeebled by difaſe. os Rel 
F 4 
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{khal bath FINOO" benevolence among-the-ſons 
of men with a liberal hand; and notwithſtanding 
the obſtruction .of municipal. law, ſeldom'is. hs 
Found one. {9 abdurate , as. to refit the, impulſe. of 
| :compaſſion,. wheg a-proper. objett-.is. preſented.-ln 
a well-regulated governmeat_,, promating induſtry 
-and virtue , the perſons; wha. need charity. are-nat 
_ many ; and ſuch perſons, may with aſſurance depend 
'on the. charity, of their neighbours * @i-2 960 

It mayat; the ſame time be boldly. affirmen; that 
thoſe who need. charity. +. would, be. more -comfor- 
tably provided. for: by. the. plan of Pravidence,: than 
90% fo: AY pifAlieeaats. Arapfires doo - 


and þ; 

Lis 
rendered. callous by Ln 7 xe py, "——__ 
.Conſic er ,,on the other band, the conſequences of 
voluntary charity ,, equally. agreeable to the giver 
and_ receiver. The. kindly copnexion, it forms 
between, them, grows ſtronger and ſtronger by 
Telteraigg ; A and, ſqualid poverty , far from being 
an obſt ryction, £48 Geeta of pity, proportioned 
"to the diſtreſs. "Tr may, | happen for a wonder, that 


an.indigent perſan is overlooked ; but for one who. 


wh ſuffer by ſuch negle&,. muſtiades faſter by 
compelled charity. : 01 an lag widgid 


[ 


Riſpoſition ; , than their neighbours. No fewer however than 
ſeventy thouſand mendicant friars live there upon volun= 


hary charity ; and | have not bard that ny 00" of "00G | 


ever died of want, | 


©, The' Italians are. not more remarkable for a charitable 


| But: what]: inſiſt on with peculiar fatisfaQion is, 


that natural charity isan illuſtrious ſupport to virtue. 
Indigent virtue'can'never”fail of relief, becauſe it 


never fails to enflame compaſſion: Indigent vice, ol 


the contrary," raiſes\ indignation more. than pity * ; 
and therefore;| can have” little proſpe of relief. 
What a glorious encitement of induſtry and virtue, 


and how diſcouraging to idlenefs 'and vice!” Wilt it 


be thought chimercial to obſerve further , that'to 


ave the 'indigent on Providence , will tend to 
improve manners as. well as virtue among the'lower 


claſſes ?* No man can think himſelf ſecure againſt 
being reduced:'to depend on his neighbours for 
bread. The-influence of that thought , will make 


every one ſolicitous to acquire the good' will of 


others. Lamentable it is; that ſo beautiful a truQure 


ſhould be raſed to the foundation by uSioee law, 


which', in providing for the poor!, | makes' no 
dſtintion between virtue and vice. \Fhe excution 
of the, -poor-laws would be impracticable, were 


ſuch a diftintion: attempted by inquiring into the 


conduc&-and character of every pauper,. Where'are 
judges:to be found: who will patiently follow out 


ſuch -a dark and intricate expiſcation ? ' To ac. 


compliſh the taſk, a man muſt abandon every 
other concern. 

In the firſt Engliſh Aninites amd above, the 
legiſlature - appear carefully to have avoided 'com- 
pulſory| charity : every -meaſure for '/promoting 


voluntary: ehatity was wad nt velore the fatal 


”* 9 
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blow was ſtruck, empowering pariſh "fiery to 
impoſe a tax, for the. poor. The legiſlature certainly 
did not. foreſee the baneful-conſequences: but hoy 
came they not. to. ſee- that they 'were diſtruſting 
Providence ,. declaring in'. effect, that. the plan 
eſtabliſhed by our Maker for the: poor, is: inſuf. 
| ficient * ? Many;are the municipal laws:that enforce 
the. laws of nature-, -by additional rewards and 
puniſhments ; but it was ſingularly. bold: to aboliſh 
_ the natural,Jlaw of: charity , by eſtabliſhing a legal 
tax in-its ſtead. Men - will always be mending: 
| whata confuſed” jumble do they make, when they 
attempt to -mend_ the-Jaws- of Nature. Leave Nz. 
ture to her own. qnecamgg the underſtands them 
the' beſt... 
4+ Few now roy ate more! plauſible pd WR are | 
political; and;yet few; are more deceitful. A writer, 
blind with partiality | for ;his. country, makes the 
following. obſeryations- upon the: 43* Eliſab. eſta 
| bliſhing a maintenance. for'the poor. * Laws have 
 #' been. enacted; in many other: countries \; which 
« have puniſhed:the idle: beggar; and txborted: the 
& rich- to: extend their: charity to: the poor: but it 
* 1s. peculiar-to:the humanity of England, to have 
+. made their ſupport a matter of 'obligation and 
** neceſlity on the more wealthy. The Engliſh ſeem 
**:to-be. the firſt nation in Europe in ſcience, arts, 
* and-arms:- they likewiſe are poſſeſſed of the: freelt 
© and moſt petfect of conſtitutions, andthe bleſſings 
< conſequential to that freedom. © If- virtnes 1n an 
4 individual are ſometimes ſuppoſed to be rewarded 
in this world, Ido not think it too preſumptuous 


Sk". The Poor: _ 


* to ſuppoſe , that national virtues may likewiſe 
© meet with their reward. England hath, to its 
peculiar honor”, not only made their poor free, 
« but hath provided a certain and-ſolid eſtabliſhment 
© to prevent their neceflities and indigence, when 
*'they' ariſe from what the law calls the a of 
*.God : 'and are not theſe beneficent and humane 
 * attentions to the miſeries of our fellow-creatures, 
* the'firſt of thoſe poor pleas which we are capable 
* of offering, in behalf of our 'imperfeRions, to 
* an allwiſe' and merciful Creator !” To this writer 
I oppoſe another, whoſe refletions are more ſound. 
« In England, there is an a&' of the legiſlature, 
* obliging every pariſh to maintain 1ts owri poor. 
* Scarce any man hving, who has not ſeen the 
% effecs-of this law', but wuſt approve of it; 'and 
«* yet ſuch are its effefts, that the ſtreets of London 

* are filled with obje&ts of miſery beyond what is 
* ſeen” -in any” other city. The laboring poor, 
* depending on this law'to-be provided in ficknels 
* and old age , are little ſolicitous to ſave , and 

* become habitually 'profaſe. The principle! of - 
*:charity'is eſtabliſhed by Providerice in the human 
* heart , for relieving thoſe: whot'are diſabled-to 
_* work. For themſelves.” And if the laboring poor 
_ * hadno depehdencebut on'the principle of charity, 
* they would/be'more religious ; and if they 'were 
* influenced'by* religion/,” they would be lefs aban- 
* doned (in their! behaviour. ' Thus this ſeeming. 
* 500d” at turns" to A national evil: there is more 
4 —_— amotig the Lo -n "Ronde than "Why 


% 
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9 « where 4 in Europe; and ' more drunkenneſs both 

& in; males and females 7”. 

 Tamaware , that Joins as can-6f Eliſabeth 
"Game compulſion might. be neceflary ro preſerve the 
poor from ſtarying,: Her father Henry had ſequel. 
"tered all the hoſpitals, a hundred and ten'ia number, 
and- ſquandered their revenues ; he 'had alſo) id. 

moliſhed all the abbeys. . By theſe means, the poor 
were reduced. toia- miſerable. condition:; eſpecially 
as private charity , for want of exerciſe , was at a 
Jow ebb. That critical juocure [required indeed 


forthe. poor would have-been a proper meaſure; 
ſo contnyed as not. to ſuperſede voluntary charity, 
but rather to promote-it* Unlacky it is for England, 
that. ſuch a meaſure was overlooked ; |but Queen 
| Elifabeth. and her parliaments had not. the talent of 
foreſeeing conſequences, without, the; aid of exper; 
ence.. A perpetual tax for the poor was impoſed, 
the: moſt paraigous tax hes ever was im ppaſes t n 
_ country, 7; 2 . 

{., With, reſpec ito the preſent times; 4 OR reaſon 
now given; pleads: againſt aboliſhing at once a legal 
proviſion for the poor. It;may'be.taken for granted, 


. that charity. is-in England; -Dot; more vigorous at 
_ preſent ,--than-}.it , was in the days of- Eliſabeth. 


| Would our miniſtry but lead. the way, by ſhowing 
ſome zeal for a reformation-,'.expedients | would 
probably be invented for. ſupporting. the. poor, 
without unhinging voluntary charity. The follow- 
Ing expedient 1s; propoſed. 3 merely, as a cpeciges 
s Author of Angeloni $ letters. ot 4, 


CY 4 


help from the legiſlature: anda temporary proviſion 


"4d 


Let a tax be impoſed by parliament on every. pariſh 
| for their poor, variable in proportion to the number; 
but not to exceed: the half of what 1s neceſſary : 
directing the landholders to make up quarterly, a 
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lit of the names and condition of ſuch. perſons as | 


n their opinion deſerve charity; with an eſtimate 
of what each ought to have weekly. The public 
tax makes the half, and the other half is to be 


raiſed by voluntary contribution, To prevent col. 


pointment , with a ſubſcriptioa-of gentlemen for 


their part of the ſum , ſhall be examined by the 


juſtices of peace at a quarterly meeting; who, on 


receiving ſatisfaction, muſt order the ſum arifing 
from the public tax to be diſtributed among the | 


poor contained- in the roll, according to the eſti- 


mate of the landholders. As the public fund lies 


dead till the ſubſcription be completed, it is not 
to be 1magined that any: gentleman will ſtand ont; 
it would be a public zmputation on his character. 
Far from apprehending any deficiency, confident I 
am, that every gentleman would conſider it as 
| honorable to contribute Jargely. 'This agreeable 
work muſt be blended with ſome degree of ſeverity, 
that of excluding from the roll every profligate , 
male or female. If that. rule be ftrictly followed 


out , the innocent poor wilt 'd1miniſh daily ; ſo as 


in time to be ſafely leſt upon voluntary Et 
without neceſſity. of any tax. 

But muſt miſerable wretches , reduced to poverty 
by idlenefs or intemperance', be, in a Chriſtian 
country , abandoned to diſcaſes and famine. This 
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1s the argument, ſhallow as it is, that "IN otntapric 
the induſtry of England, and reduced multitudes 
- 0 enkes raced Ani Thoſe whe are able to 
work , may be locked up m a houſe: of correction, 
| to be fed with bread and water; but with liberty 
of working for themſelves. And as for: the re. 
mainder , their caſe is not deſperate , when they 
have acceſs to ſuch tender- hearted perſons as are 
more eminent fox .pity. than for- principle. If by 
neglect or overſight any happen to die of want, 
the example will tend more to reformation, than the 
molt pathetic diſcourſe. from. the'pulpit.. 
Even at the hazard of loſing a few lives by negle@ 
or overſight, common begging ought abſolutely to 
be prohibited. The moſt profligate, are the moſt 
 impudent and the moſt expert at feigning diſtreſs, 
If begging be indulged to any, all will ruſh into 
the public : idlers'are fond of that wandering and 
indolent fort of life; and there is no temptation to 
idleneſs more ſucceſsful , than liberty to beg. - ln 
order to be relieved from common beggars, it has 
| been propoſed, to fine thoſe who give them alms, 


Little penetration. muſt they” have , to whom the | 


inſufficiency of ſuch a remedy-is not palpable. It 


is eaſy to give alms without being ſeen ;- and com- 


paſſion will extort alms , even at the hazard of 
ſaftering for it ; not to mention , that every one'in 
ſuch a caſe would avoid the odious' character of an 
informer. The following remedy-is ſuggeſted, as 


what probably | may anſwer. "An officer muſt be 


appointed in'every pariſh ,- with a competent falary, 
for -apprehending and carryivg to the work-houle 
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every Rrolling beggar ; under the penalty of loſing 
his office, with what ſalary 1s due to him, if-any 


beggar 'be found ſtrolling four-and- twenty hours 


after the fat comes 'to bis knowledge. In the work- 
houſe ſuch beggars ſhall be fed with bread and water 
for a year, but with liberty of working for themſelves. 

I declare reſolately againſt a perpetual gax for 


the poor. But if there muſt be ſuch a tax, I know 


of none leſs ſubverſive of-induſtry and morals than 


that eſtabliſhed in Scotland, obliging the landholders_ 


in every pariſh to meet at ſtated times, in order to 
provide a fund for the poor ; but leaving the objeats 


of 'their charity, and the meaſure, to their own 


humanity and diſcretion. In this plan: there 15 no 
encroachment on the natural duty of charity , but 
only that the minority muſt ſubmit to the opinion 
of the majority, 


In large towns , where the chatter and circum- 


ſtances of 'the poor are not ſo well known as in 
country - parithes, the following variation is pro- 
poſed. Inſtead of landholders , who are proper in 
country - pariſhes ; let there be in each town-pariſh 
a ſtanding committee choſen by the proprietors of 
houſes , the third part to be changed annually. 
This committee with the miniſter, make up a liſt 
of ſuch as deſerve' charity , eddiog an eſtimate of 


what, with their own labor, may be ſufficient for 


each of them. The miniſter , with'one or two of 
the committee , carry about this liſt to every family 


that can afford charity , ſuggeſting what may 'be_ 
proper for each to contribute. "This Iſt , with aa 


addition of the ſam contributed or promiſed by each 
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| houſeholder, muſt be. affixed on the priocipal dave 
of. the pariſh - church, to honor. the! contributors, 
and to inform the poor of the. proviſion made 'S 
yew Some ſuch: mode may:probably be effetua], 
' without tranſgreſſing the bounds of voluntary cha- 
rity. But if any one obſtinately refuſe to contribute 
aſter ſeveral applications , the committee at their 
diſcretion may tax him: If it be the' poſſeſſor who 
declines contribution g, the tax mult be laid upon him, 
reſerviog relief againſt his landlord. 

"In great towns. ,, the poor., who ought to be 
prohibited from begging , are leſs known than in 
country - pariſhes: and among a crowd of inhabit- 
ants , it. 15 eaſier for, an individual to eſcape the 
public eye when he with - holds charity , than-in 
country - pariſhes... Both defects would be remedied 
by the plan above propoſed : it will briog to light, 
in, great cities, the poor who deſerve charity ; and 
it will bring to light every. Sntlen who with-holds 
charity. _ 

In, every regulation for the poor. ,  Eogliths ud 
Scotch , it is taken for granted ; that the poor are 
to. be ke of arcs fy in their own, houſes: Parochial 
poor-houſes are creeping into fafhion: a few! are 


already erected both in England and Scotland ; and 


theres depending i in parliamenta planfor eſtabliſhiog 
poor- houſes in every part of England. Yet whether 
they ought to be preferred to the accuſtomed mode; 
deſeryes ſerious conſideration. The erection and 
-management of a poor-houſe are expenſive articles; 
and if they do not upon the whole appear clearly 
beneficial, It is better to op ſhort in time. , 

_ Economy 
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_ Ecohorny 1s the great motive that inclines people 
to this new mode of providing for the poor. lt is 
imagined, that numbers colle&ted at a common 
table, can be maintained at leſs expenſe than in 
ſeparate houſes; and foot - ſoldiers are given for an 
example, who could not live on their pay if they 
did not meſs together. But the caſes are not parallel. 
Soldiers, having the management of their pay, can 
club for a bit of meat. But as the inhabitants of a 
poor - houſe are maintained by the public, the ſame 
quantity of proviſions muſt be allotted to each ; as 
there can be no good tule for ſeparating thoſe who 
eat much from thoſe who eat little. The conſequence 
is what may be expected: the bulk of them reſerve 
part of their victuals for purchaſing ale or ſpirits. 
[tis vain to expect work from them : poor wretches 
void of ſhame will never work ſeriouſly , where 
the profit accrues to the public; not to themſelves 
Hunger is the only effectual means for compelling 
ſuch perſons to work. * 

Where the poor are ſupported in their own houſes, t 
the firſt thing that is done, or ought to be done, 
is to eſtimate what each can earn by their own 
labor; and as far only as that falls ſhort of maiate- 
nance, 1s there place for charity. They will be as 
1nduſtrious as poſfible, becauſe they work for them- 
ſelves ; and a weekly ſum of charity under their 
own management, will turn to better account, than 
Ina poor- houſe, under the direction of mercenaries. 
The quantity of food for health depends greatly 
on cuſtom. Buſbequius obſerves , that the Turks 


eat very little fleſh- meat; and that the Jamiſſaries 
Vor. II. WE 
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in particular , at that time a moſt formidable in. 
fantry , were maintained at an expenſe far below 
that of a German. Wafers, cakes, bolled rice, 
with ſmall bits of mutton or pullet , were their 
higheſt entertainment, fermented liquors being abſo. 
lutely prohibited. "The famous Montecuculi ſays, 
that the Janifſaries eat but once a day, about ſun. 
ſet; and that cuſtom makes it eaſy. Negroes are 
maintained in the Weſt Indies at a very ſmall 
expenſe. A bit of ground is allotted to them 
for raiſing vegetables, which they cultivate on 
Sunday , being employed all the reſt of the week 
in laboring for their maſters. They receive a 
weekly allowance of dried*fiſh, about a pound and 
a half ; and their only drink 1s water. Yet by 
vegetables and water with a morſel of dried fiſh, 
theſe people are ſufficiently nouriſhed to perform 
the hardeſt labor in a moſt enervating climate. [ 
would not have the poor to be pampered , which 
might prove a bad example to the induſtrious : if } 
they be ſupported in the moſt frugal manner , the 
duty of charity 1s fultlled. And in no other manner 
can they be ſupported ſo frugally , as to leave to 
their own diſpofal what they receive in charity. 
Not a penny will be laid out on fermented liquors, 
unleſs perhaps as a medicine in ſicknefs. Nor does 
their low fare call for pity.* Ale makes no part of 
the maintenance of thoſe in Scotland who live by 

_ the ſweat of their brows, Water 1s their only drink; 
and yet they live comfortably, without ever thin- 
king of pitying thenifelves. Many gentlemen driok 
nothing but water ; who feel no decay either n 
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health or victor, The perſon however who ſhould 


propoſe to baniſh ale from a poor* houſe , would be 


exclaimed againſt as hard- hearted and void of 
charity. The difference indeed 1s great between 


what is done voluntarily, and. what is done by com. 


pulſion. It is provoking to hear of the petulance 
and even luxury of the Engliſh poor. Not a perſon 
in London who lives by the pariſh - charity will 


deign to eat brown bread; and in ſeveral parts of 


England, many who' receive large ſums from that 
ſund , are in the conſtant cuſtom of drinking tea 
twice a-day. Will one incline to labor where idleneſs 
and beggary are ſo much encouraged ? 

But what objection, it will be urged, lies againſt 
adopting in a poor - houſe the plan mentioned, 
2iving to no perſon in money more than what his 


work, juſtly eſtimated , falls ſhort of maintenance ? 


It is eaſy to foreſee, that this plan can never anſwer 
in a poor- houſe. "The materials for work muſt be 
provided by mercenary officers; who muſt alſo be 
truſted with the diſpoſal®of the made work, for 
behoof of the poor people. "Theſe operations may 
20 on ſweetly a year or two, under the influence 
of novelty and zeal for improvement ; but it would 
be chimerical to expe for ever ſtrict fidelity in 


mercenary officers, whoſe management cannot eaſily 
be checked. Computing the expenſe of this operoſe 


management , and giving allowance for endleſs 
frauds in purchaſing and ſelling, 1 boldly affirm, 
that the plan would turn to no account. Conſider 
next the weekly ſum given 1n charity : people con- 


ined in a poor - houſe haye no means for purchafiog 
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| neceſſaries but at a ſutlery, where they will certainly 


be impoſed on, and their money go no length. 
We are now ripe for a compariſon with reſpe& 
to economy. Many a houſeholder in Edinburgh 
makes a ſhift to maintain a family with their gain 
of four ſhillings per week, amounting to ten pounds 
eight ſhillings yearly. Seldom are there fewer than 
four or fve perſons m ſuch a family ; the huſband, 
the wife , and two or three children, Thus' four 
or. five perſons can be maintained under eleyen 
pounds yearly. But are they maintained ſo cheap 
in the Edinburgh poor - houſe ? Nota ſingle perſon 
| there but at an average coſts the public at leaſt four 
pounds yearly. Nor 1s this all. A great ſum remains 
to be taken into the computation , the intereſt of 
the ſum for building , yearly reparations, expenſe 

_ of management, wages to fervants, male and female. 
A proportion of this great ſum muſt be laid upon 
each perſon, which ſwells the expenſe of their 
maintenance. And when every particular is taken 
into the account, I have no heſitation to pronounce, 
that laying aſide labor altogether, a man can make 
a ſhift to maintain himſelf privately at half of the 
expenſe that 1s neceſlary in a poor- houſe.” 
So far we have travelled on ſolid ground; and. 
what follows is equally ſolid. Among the induf- 
trious , not many are reduced ſo low , but that 
they can make ſome ſhift for themſelves. The 
quantity of labor that can be performed by thoſe 
who require aid , cannot be brought under any 
accurate eſtimation. To pave the way to a con- 
jecture , thoſe who are reduced to poyerty by 
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diſſoluteneſs or ſheer idleneſs , ought abſolutely to 


be rejected as unworthy of public charity. If ſuch 
wretches can prevail on the tender - hearted to relieve 


them privately, ſo far well : they ought not to be 
indulged with any other hope. Now laying theſe 
aide, the quantity of labor may be fairly computed 
as half maintenance, Here then 1s another great 
article ſaved to the public. Ifa man can be main- 
tained privately at half of what is necellary in a 
poor- houſe , his work , reckoning it half of his 
maintenance, brings down the ſum to the fourth 
part of what 1s neceſſary in a poor - houſe. 


Undiſtinguiſhed charity to the deſerving and 
undeſerving, has multiplied the poor ; and will 
multiply them more and more without end. Let 


it be publicly known that the difſolute and idle 
have no chance to be put on a charity -roll; the 
poor, inſtead of increaſing, will gradually diminiſh, 
till none be left but proper objects of charity, ſuch 
as have been reduced to indigence by old age or 
innocent misfortune. And if that rule be ſtrictly 
adhered to, the maintenance of the poor will not 
be a heavy burden. After all, a houſe for the 


poor may poſſibly be a irugal fchems in England 


where the pariſh- rates are high , in the town of 
Bedford for example, In Scotland, it 1s undoubtedly 
a very unfrugal ſcheme. 

Hitherto of a poor-houfe with reſpe& to economy 
There is another point of ill greater moment ; 
which is to conſider the influence it has on the 
manners of the inhabitants. A number of perſons, 
ſtrangers to each other, and differing in temper and 
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manners, can never live comfortably together: will 
_ ever the ſober and innocent make a tolerable ſociety 
with the idle and profligate? In our poor- houſs, 
accordingly , quarrels and complaints are endleſs, 
The family - ſociety and: that of a nation under 
government, are prompted by the common nature 
of man ; and none other. In monaſteries and nun. 
neries, envy, detraction, and heart - burning, never 
ceaſe. Sorry I am to obſerve, tht in ſeminaries of 
learning concord and good-will do not always 
prevail, even among the profeſſors. What adds 
greatly to the diſeaſe in a poor- houſe, 1s that the 
people ſhut up there, being ſecure of maintenance, 
are reduced to a ſtate of abſolute 1dleneſs, for it 1s 
in vain to think of making them work : they have 
no care , nothing to keep the blood in motion, 
Attend to a ſtate ſo different from what is natural 
to us. Thoſe who are innocent and harmleſs, will 
languiſh, turn difpirited, and tire of life. Thoſe 
of a buſtling and reſtleſs temper, will turn ſour and | 
_ peeviſh for want of occupation: they will murmur 
againſt their ſuperiors, pick quarrels with their | 
neighbours, and ſow diſcord every where. The 
worſt of all is, that a poor-houſe never fails to 
corrupt the morals of the inhabitants ; nothing tends 
fo much to promote vice and immorality, as idleneſs 
among a number of low people collected in one 
place. Among no ſet of people does profligacy 
more abound , than among the ſeamen in Green- 
wich hoſpital. | 

A poor - houſe tends tq corrupt the body no lels 
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than the mind. It is a nurſery of diſeates, foltered 
by dirtineſs and crowding. : 

To this ſcene let us oppoſe the condition of 
thoſe who are ſupported in their own houſes. They 
are laid under the neceſſity of working with as 
much aſſiduity as ever; and as the ſum given them 
in _charity 1 is at their own diſpoſal, they are careful 
to lay it out in the moſt frugal manner. If by 
parſimony they can ſave any ſmall part, it is their 
own; and the hope of increaſing this little ſtock, 
ſupports their ſpirits and redoubles their induſtry. 
They live innocently and comfortably , becauſe 
they live induſtriouſly ; and induſtry, as every one 
knows, 1s the chief pleaſure of life to thoſe who 
have acquired the habit of being conſtamly 
- employed. 
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A Great City owys dered in Phyſic cal , Moral , and 


Political Views. 


| N all ages an opinion has been prevalent , that 
a great city 1s a great evil; and that a capital may 
be too great for the ſtate, as a head may be ſor 
the body. Conſidering however the very ſhallow 
reaſons that have been given for this opinion, it 
ſhould ſeem to be but ſlightly founded. There are 
ſeveral ordinancgs limiting the extent of Paris, 
G 4 


_ © Second , That cleaning the ſtreets would proye 


© tures. Fourth, That ground would be covered 


fame. The only reaſons that regard the former, 
are the ſecond and fourth; and theſe, at beſt, are 


the city, 1s a ſolid reaſ>n for enlarging it, ſuppoſing 


with the ſame number of inhabitants that were in 
the days of the fourth Henry , occupies thrice the 
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and prohibiting new buildings beyond the preſcribed 
bounds ; the firſt of which is by Henry I. anno 
1549. Theſe ordinances have been renewed from 
time to time, down to the 1672, in which year 
there is an edict of Louis XLV. to the ſame purpoſe, 
"The reaſons aſligned are, *© Firſt, That by enlarging 
* the city, the air would be rendered unwholefome. 
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* a great. additional labor. Third, That adding 
* to the number of inhabitants would Taiſe the 
F* price of proviſions , of labor, and of manufac- 


© with buildings inſtead of corn , which might 
© hazard a ſcarcity. Fifth, That the country would 
*+ be depopulated by the deſire that people have 
&* to reſort to the capital. And ,'laſily, That the 
* difficulty of governing ſuch numbers, would be 
** an encouragement to robbery and murder.” _ 
* In theſe reaſons, the limiting the extent of the 
city and the limiting the number of inhabit. 
ants are jumbled together, as if they were the 


txifling. The firſt reaſon urged againſt enlarging 


the numbers to be limited; for crowding is an in- 
fallible means to render the air unwholeſome. Paris, 


ſpace , much to the health as well as comfort of 
the inhabitants. Had the ordinances mentioned 
been made effectual, the houſes in Paris muſt all 
have been built Rory above ſtory, aſcending to the 
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ſky like the tower of Babel. Before the great fire 


anno 1666 , the plague was frequent in London; 


but by widening 'the ſtreets and enlarging the _ 


houſes, there has not ſince been known in that 


great city , any contagious diſtemper that deſerves 


the name of a plague. The third, fifth , and laſt 
reaſons, conclude againſt permitting any addition 
to the number of inhabitants ; but conclude nothing 
againſt enlarging the town. In a word, the meaſure 
adopted in theſe ordinances has little or no tendency 


to correct the evils complained of; and infallibly 


would enflame the chief of them. 'The meaſure 

that ought to have been adopted, is to limit the 

number of inhabitants, not the extent « of the town. 
Queen Eliſabeth of En gland, copying the French 


ordinances , ifſued a proclamation anno 1602, pro- 


hibiting any new buildings within three miles of 


London. The preamble 1s in the following words: 
* That foreſeeing the great and manifold incon- 
® veniencies and miſchiefs which daily grow , and 
* are hkely to increaſe, in the city and ſuburbs of 
5 London, by confluence of people to inhabit the 
** ſame 5 not only by reafon that ſuch multitudes 
* can hardly be governed, to ſerve God and obey 
© her Majeſty , without conſtituting an addition 
+ of new officers, and enlarging their authority; 
but alſo can hardly be provided of food and 
other neceſſaries at a reaſonable price; and finally, 
that as ſuch multitudes of people, many of them 
poor who muſt live by begging or worſe means, 
* are heaped up together, and in a ſort ſmothered 
'* with many children and ſervants in one houſe 
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% or ſmall tenement , it muſt needs follow, if any 

** plague or other univerſal ſickneſs come amongſi 

_ © them, that it would preſently ſpread through FN 
* whole city and confines, and alſo into all parts 
of the realm. * 
There appears as little accuracy in this proclama- 
tion, as in the French ordinances. The ſame error 
1s obſervable in both, which 1s the limiting the 
extent. of the city, inſtead of limiting the number 
- of inhabitants. 'True it 1s indeed, that the regy. 
lation would have a better effe&t in London than 
in Paris. As ſtone is in plenty about Paris, houſe 
there may be carried to a very great height ; and 
are actually ſo carried in the old town : but there 
| being no ſtone, about London, the houſes formerly 
were built of. timber, now of brick; materials too 
frail for a loſty edifice. 

Proceeding to particulars , the firſt objeRtion, 
which is the expenſe of "governing a great multi. 
tude, concludes againſt the number of inhabitants | 
not ackiaf) the extent of the city. At the ſame 
' time, the objection 1s at beſt doubtful in point of } 
fact. Though vices abound in a great city, re 
quiring the ſtricteſt attention of the magiſtrate; yet 
with a well - regulated police , it appears leſs ex- 
penſive to govern 600,000 in one city , than the 
ſame number in ten different cities. The ſecond 
objection, viz. the high price of proviſions, ſtrikes 
_ only againſt numbers , not extent. Beſide , what- 
ever might have been the caſe in the days of 
Eliſabeth, when agriculture and internal commerce 
were 1n their infancy; there are at preſent not many 
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towns in Fngland , where a temperate man may 
live cheaper than in London. The hazard of 
contagious diſtempers, which is the third objection, 
'4s an 1nvincible argument againſt limiting the extent 
of a great town. It 15 mentioned above, that from 
the year 1666, when the ſtreets were widened and 
the houſes enlarged, London has never been once 
viſited by the plague. IF the proclamation had 

taken effet, the houſes muſt have been ſo crowded 
- upon each otber, and the ſtreets ſo contracted , as 
to have occaſioned plagues ſtill more frequently 
than before the year 1666. 

The Queen's immediate ſucceſſors were not more 
clear- ſighted than ſhe had been. In the year 1624, 
King James iſſued a proclamation againſt building 
in London upon new foundations. Charles I. iſſued 
two proclamations to the ſame purpoſe; one in the 
year 1625, and one 1n the year 1630. 

The progreſs of political knowledge has unfolded 
many bad effes of a great city, more weighty 
than any urged in theſe proclamations. 'The firſt 
| ſhall mention, 1s, that people born and bred in 
a great city are commonly weak and effeminate. 
Vegetius * obſerving, that men bred to huſbandry 
make the belt ſoldiers, adds what follows. * In- 
4 - terdum tamen neceſlitas exigit, etiam urbanos ad 

* arma compelli : qui ubi nomen dedere militiz , 

' primum Jlaborare, decurrere, portare poadus , & 
* ſolem pulveremque ferre, condiſcant; parco victu 

* utantur & ruſtico ; interdum ſub divo, interdum 


' De re militari , lib, 1. cap, 3. 
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* ſub papilionibus, commorentur. Tunc demum 
_ & ad uſum erudiantur'armorum : & fi longior expe. 
= ditto emergit, in angaris plurimum detinendi 
©* ſunt, proculque habendi a civitatis illecebris: ut 
* co modo, & corporibus eorum robur accedat, 
* & animis ©. The luxury of a great city deſcends 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, infecting all ranks 
of men; and there is lirtle opportunity in it for ſuch 

; exerciſe as to render the body vigorous and robuſt, 
| © The foregoing is a phyſical objection againſt a 
great city: the next regards morality. Virtue is 
exerted chiefly in reſtraint : vice, in giving freedom 
to defire. Moderation and ſelf - command form a 
character the moſt ſuſceptible of virtue : ſuperfluity 
of animal ſpirits, and love of pleaſure, form a. 
character the moſt hable to vice. Low vices, 
pilfering for example, or lying , draw few or no 
imitators ; but vices that indicate a foul above 
reſtraint, produce many admirers. Where a man 
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* << But ſometimes there is a neceſſity for arming the 
* townſpeople , and cailing them our to ſervice. . When 
this is the caſe , it ought to be the fiſt care, to enure 
* them to labor, to m:rch them up and down the country, 
to make them carry heavy burdens, and :o harden them 
againſt the w2ather. Their food ſhould be coarſe and 
ſcanty, an1 they ſhould be habituated to Mleep alternately 
in theic tents, and in the open air. Then is the time 
to inſtruct them in the exerciſe of: their arms, If the 
expedition is a diſtant one, they $hovld be chiefly em- 
ployed in the ſtations of poſts or expreſſes, and removed 
as much as poſlible from the dangerous allurements that 
* abouni in large cities ; that thus they may be envi- 

+ garated both in min4 and body, * 
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boldly ſtruggles againſt enkiiefel reſtraint , he is 
juſtly applauded and imitated ; and the vulgar are 
not apt to diſtingutſh nicely between lawful and 


unlawful reſtraint : the boldneſs is vifible, and they: 


pierce no deeper, It is the unruly boy , full of 
animal ſpirits, who at public ſchool is admired and 


imitated ; not the virtuous and modeſt. Vices ac- 


cordingly that ſhow ſpirit, are extremely infectious; 


virtue very little. Hence the corruption of a great 


city, which increaſes more and more in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants. But it is ſufficient 
here barely to mention that objection , becauſe it 
has been formerly infiſted on. 


The following bad effects are more of a political 
| nature. A great town is a profeſſed enemy to the. 


free circulation of money. The current coin 1s 
accumulated in the capital: and diſtant provinces 
muſt ſink into 1dleneſs; for without ready money 


neither arts nor manufactures can flouriſh. Thus 


we find leſs and leſs activity, in proportion com- 
monly to the diſtance from the. capital ; and an 
abſolute torpor in the extremities. The city of 
Milan affords a good proof of this obſervation. 
The money that the Emperor of Germany draws 
from it in taxes is carried to Vienna ; not a far- 
thing left but what is barely ſafficient to defray the 
expenſe of government. [Manufactures and com- 
merce have gradually declined in proportion to 
the ſcarcity of money; and that city which the 
laſt century contained 300,000 inhabitants, cannot 
now muſter above 9go,o00 *. It may be obſerved 


* Is not the following inference from theſe premiſes well 
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beſide, that as horſes in a great city muſt be pro: 
vided with provenderfrom a diſtance, the country 
is robbed of its dung, which goes to the rich fields 
round the city. But as manure laid upon poor 
land , 1s of more advantage to the farmer, than 
upon what 1s already highly improved , the de. 
priving diſtant parts of manure 1s a loſs to the 
nation in general. Nor 1s this all : The dung of 
_ an extenſive city , the bulk of it at leaſt, is fo 


remote from the fields to which it muſt be carried, 


that the expenſe of carriage ſwallows up the profit, 

' Another bad effect of accumulating many in the 
capital is, that it raiſes the price of labor. The 
temptation of high wages in the capital , robs the 
country of its beſt hands. And as they who refort 
to the capital are commonly young people , who 
remove as ſoon as they are fit for work , diſtant 
provinces are burdened with their maintenance, 
without reaping any benefit by their. labor. 

| But of all, the moſt deplorable effet of a great 
City, 15 the preventing of population, by ſhortening 
the lives of its inhabitants. Does a capital ſwell in 
proportion to the numbers that are drained from 


founded , that it would be a ruinous meaſure to add Ben* 


gal ts the Britich dominions ? In what marner would the 


territorial revenues and other taxes be remitted to London ? 
If in hard coin, that country would in time be drained of 
money, its manufaQtures would be annihilated, and depo- 
pulation enſue. If remitted in commodities, the pub!1s 
would be cheated, and little de added to the revenue. A 
land - tax laid on as in Britain would be preferable in every 
reſpe&t; for it would be paid by the Eaſt- India Company 
as proprietors of Bengal without deduction of a farthing. 
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the country ? Far from it. The air of a- populous 
city is infected by multitudes crowded together ; and 
people there ſeldom make out the uſual time of 


life. With reſpe&t to London in particular, the 


ft cannot be diſſembled. 'The burials in that 
immenſe city greatly exceed the births: the difference 


ſome affirm to be no leſs than ten thouſand yearly: 


by the moſt moderate computation, not under 


ſeven or eight thouſand. As London is far from 
heing on the decline, that number muſt be ſupplied 


by the country ; and the annual ſupply amounts 
probably to a greater number, than were needed 


annually for recruiting our armies and navies in 


the late war with France. If ſo , London is a 
reater enemy to population, than a bloody war 
would be, ſuppoſing it even to be perpetual. What 
210 enormous tax 1s Britain thus ſubjected to for 


ſupporting her capital ! "IT he rearing and educating 


yearly for London 7 or 8000 perſons , require an 
immenſe ſum. | 
In Paris, if the bills of mortality can be relied on, 


the births and burials are nearly equal , being each 


of them about 19,000 yearly ; and according to 
that computation , Paris ſhould need no recruits 
irom the country. But in that city, the bills of 
mortality cannot be depended on for burials. It 1s 
there univerſally the practice of high and low, to' 
have their infants nurſed in the country , till they 
be three years of age; and conſequently thoſe who 
die before that age, are not inhiſted. What pro- 
portion theſe bear to the whole is uncertain. But 
a gueſs may be made from ſuch as die 1in London 
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| before the age of three , which are computed to 


_ die. On the other hand , the London bills of 
for burials None are ipliſted but infants baptized 


numerous children of Papiſts, Diſſenters, and other 
pears to be on comparing the bills of mortality of 


| bills of mortality, there 1s the higheſt probability 


requires fewer recruits from the country than the 
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be one half of the whole that die ': Now giving 
the utmoſt allowance for the healthineſs of the 
country above tint of a town; clildten from Paris 
that die in the country before the age of three, 
cannot be brought ſo low as a third of thoſe who 


mortality are leſs to be depended on for births than 
by clergymen of the Engliſh church z and the 


ſectaries, are left out of the account. Upon the 
whole, the difference between the births and burals 
in Paris and in London, is much leſs than it ap- 


theſe rwo cities, 


At the ſame time , giving full allowance for 
children who are not brought into the London 


that a greater number of children are born in Paris 
than in London; and conſequently that the former 


latter. In Paris, domeſtic ſervants are encouraged 
to marry: they are obſerved to be more ſettled 
than when bachelors, and more attentive to their 
duty. In London, fuch marriages are diſcouraged, 
as rendering a feryant more attentive to his own 
family than to that of his maſter. But a ſervant 
attentive to his own family, will not, for his own. 
ſake, neglect that of his maſter, At "wy rate, is he 


* See Dr Price , P. 362. 
not 


not more to be depended on, than a ſervant who 
continues ſingle ? What can. be expected of idle 
and pampered bachelors ; but debauchery and 
every ſort of corruption ? Nothing reſtrains them 
from abſolute profligacy, but the eye of the maſter; 


bachelor- ſervants in London may well be confi- 


eye to the poor-laws, which indeed make the 
chief difference between Paris and London, with 
reſpect to the preſent point. In Paris, certain funds 
are eſtabliſhed for the poor, the yearly produce of 
which admits but a limited number. As that 
fund is always pre- occupied, the low people who 
are not on the liſt , have little or no proſpe& of 
bread , but from their own 1nduſtry ; and to the 
induſtrious , marriage 1s in a great meaſure neceſ(- 
ary. In London, a pariſh is taxed in proportion 
to the number of its poor; and every perſon who 

s pleaſed to be idle; is entitled to maintenance. 
Moſt things thrive by encouragement, and 1idleneſs 
- above all. Certainty of maintenance, renders the 


ow people in England idle and profligate; efpecially 


in London, where luxury prevails, and infe&s 
every rank. So infolent are the London poor, that 
ſcarce one of them will condeſcend to eat brown 
bread. There are accordingly in London , a much 
greater number of idle and profligate wretches, 
than in Paris, or in any other town, in progereen 
to the number of inhabitants. Theſe wretches, 1 


Doctor Swiſt's ſtyle; never think of poſterity, bene 
Vor. 1IL H 


; F 
bw 


who for that reaſon is their averſion not their love. 
If the poor- laws be named the'folio of corruption, 


dered as a large appendix. And this attracts the - 
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poſterity never tkinks of them : men who hunt 
aſter pleaſure, and live from day to day, have no 
notion of ſubmitting to the burden of a family, 
Theſe cauſes produce a greater number of children 
in Paris than in London, though any _ differ 
not much in populouſaeſs. 

I ſhall add but one other objection to a great city, 
which 1s not ſlight. An overgrown capital , far 
above a rival, has, by numbers and riches » 4 
_ diſtreſling influence in public affairs. 'The populace 
are ductile, and eaſily miſled by ambitious and 
deſigning magiſtrates. Nor are there wanting critical 
times, in which ſuch magiſtrates , acquiring arti- 
ficial influence , may have power to diſturb the 
- public peace, That an overgrown capital may 
prove dangerous to ſovereignty, has more than onge 
been experienced both in Paris and London. 

| It would give one the ſpleen, to hear the French 
and Engliſh zealoufly difputing about the extent 
of their capitals, as if the proſperity of their country 
depended on that circumſtance. To me it appears 
like one glorying in the king's-evil , or in any 
contagious diſtemper. Much better employed 
would they be, in contriving means for leſſening 
theſe cities. 'There is not a political meaſure, that 
would tend more to aggrandize the kingdom of 
France , or of Britain, than to ſplit its capital into 
ſeveral great towns. My plan would be, to confine 
the inhabitants of London to 100,000 , compoſed 
of the King and his houſehold , ſupreme courts of 
juſtice, government - boards , prime nobility and 
gentry , with neceſlary ſhopkeepers , artiſts, and 


% 


\ 
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other deperidents. Let the reſt of the inhabitants 
be diſtributed into nine towns properly- ſituated , 
ſome for internal commerce, ſome for foreign 
Such a plari would dittuſe life and vigor through 
every cotnet of the iſland. < 
Toexecute ſuch a plan , would, I acknowledge, 
require great penetration and much perſeverance. 
] ſhall ſuggeſt what occurs at preſent. The firſt 
ep muſt be , to mark proper ſpats for the nine 
towns , the moſt advantageous for trade, or for 
manufa&tures. If any of theſe ſpots be occupied 


already with ſmall towns, ſo much the better. The 


next ſtep is a capitation- tax on the inhabitants of 
London; the ſum levied to be appropriated for 
encouraging the new towns. One encouragement 
would have a good «ffe&; which is ; a premium 
to every man who builds in any of theſe towns ; 
more or leſs, in proportion to the ſize of the houſe. 


This tax would baniſh from London, every manu-_ 


ature but of the moſt lucrative kind. When by 
' this means ; the inhabitants of London are reduced 
to a number not much above. 100,000, the near 
proſpect of being relieved from the tax, will wake 
houſeholders aRtive to baniſh all above that number : 
_ and to prevent a renewal of the tax, a greater 


number will never again be permitted. It would 


require much political ſkill. to proportion the ſums 

to be levied and diſtributed, fo as to have their 

proper effe&, without overburdening the capital 

on the one hand, or giving too great encourages 

ment for building on the other, which might tempt 

Popes? to build for the premium merely , without 
H 2 
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and further view. Much will depend on'an advan- 

tageous fituation : houſes built NE will always 
find inhabitants. , 

The two great cities of London and Weſtminſter 
are extremely ill fitted for local union. The latter, 
the ſeat of government and+of the noblefle, infes 

the former with luxury and with love of ſhow, 
The former, the ſeat of commerce, infects the latter 
with love of gain. "The mixture of theſe oppoſite 
paſſions, is productive of every groveling'vice. 


AD SKETCH. X11 
Origin al Progreſs of American Nations. 


| no yodkentic materials for a natural 

hiſtory of all the Americans, the following obſer- | 
vations are confined to a few tribes, the beſt known; 
and to the kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, as they 
were at the date of the Spaniſh conqueſt. 

As there has not been diſcovered any paſſage by 
tand to America from the old world, no problem 
has more embarraſſed the learned, Sen to account - 
for the origin of American nations: there are as 
many different opinions as there are writers. IVIany 
attempts have been made for diſcovering a paſſage 
by land ; but hitherto in vain. Kamſhatka , it is 
true, 1s divided from America by a narrow ſtrait, 
full of iſlands: and M. Buffon, to render the paſſage 
ſill more eaſy than by theſe iſlands , conjectures , 


SE, XII. American Nations, rot 
that- thereabout there may formerly' 'have been a 
land-paſſage, ſwallowed up in later times by the 
ocean. There is indeed great appearance of truth 
in this conjecture ; as all the quadrupeds 'of the 
north of Aſia ſeem to have made their way to 
America ; the bear , for example, the' r6e, the 
deer, the rain- deer, the'beaver, the wolf, the fox, - 
the hare, the rat, the mole. He admits, 'that in 
America there is not- to be. ſeen a lion ia tiger,'a 
panther, or any other Aſiatic quadruped of a hot 
climate : not, ſays he, for want of a land-paſſage; 
but becauſe the cold climate of Tartary, in'which 
ſuch animals cannot neon Y 1s an eltecQual _ 
againſt them *. | 

But. to 'give ſatisfaQon ved his fbied, more 
i5required than a paſſage from:Kamſhatka to America, 
whether by land or fea. An inquiry much more 
decifive 1s totally overlooked, relative.to the people 
on the two ſides of the ſtrait z' particularly, whether 
they have therſame language.” Now by. late. ac» 
counts from Ruflia we are! informed, that. there 1s 
no affinity between the Kamſhatkan/tongne;, and 
that of the Americans on the: oppoſite fide of the. 
 firait. Whence we may 'afſuredly conclude, thats 
the latter are not a colony of the former. : 1: 1: 

* But further. Thermzavs ſeveral Ie w_——_—y | 


: Our. author , with Gomtice. a £7) admits it as a 
ſtrong objection to his theory , that there are no rain-deer 
in Aſia. But it is doing no more but juſtice to ſo fair a 
rzaſoner, to obſerve , that according to the lateſt accounts, 
there are plenty of raindeer in the country of m—— 
which of all is the neareſt to America. "946 
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When America was diſcovered by the Spaniards, + 
Mexico and Peru were fully peopled; and the other 


one may travel one or two: hundred leagues north- 


officers ſay, that they travelled more than a hundred 


| habitants of America. | In travelling northward, the | 


molt favage. In-travelling ſouthward , the Pata- 
| gonians; the-moſi ſouthern of all, are ſo Rupid as 


any part of the old world. 'I he exteroal appearance 
of the inhabitants, makes this conjecture approach 


to 2 certainty ; as they are widely different 4n ap: 
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= axitth. - s.\that the Americans are not deſcended 


from any people! in. the north of Aſia or in the. 


| Horth of Europe... Were they deſcended from either, 


Labtadot.; .or' the adjacent countries , muſt have 
been firſt peopled-.. And as ſavages are remarkably 
fond of their natal foil, they would have continued 
there, till| compelled by over- population to ſpread 
wider for food. But the-fa is directly contrary, 


parts leſs and leſs, in proportion to their diſtance 
from. theſe central countries. Fabry reports , that 


weſt from the Miſſifippi, without ſeeing a human 
face, or any veſtige of ahouſe. And ſome French 


leagues from: the delicious country watered by the 
Ohio, through. Louiſiana, without meetiog a ſingle 
family of ſavages. The civilization of the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, as well as. their populouſneſs, make 
it extremely probable. that they were the firſt in- 


people are more and more 1gnorant and ſavage: 
the Eſquimauzx, the moſt northera of all, are the 


to go naked in a bitter cold region. 
I venture till farther ; which is , to indulge a 
conjecture. that America has not been peopled from 
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_ pearance from any other known people. Excepting 
the eye-laſhes, eye-brows, and hair of the head, 
which is invariably jet black, there is not a Gngle 
hair on the body of any Americas : no appearance 
of a beard *. Another diſtinguiſhing mark is their 
copper color, umformly the ſame 1n all climates, 
hot and cold ; and differing from the color of every 
other nation. - Ulloa remarks, that the Americans 
of Cape Breton, refemble the Peruvians, in com- 
plexion, 1n manners, and in cuſtoms; the only 
viſible difference being, that the fornier are of 
larger ſtature. A third circumſtance no lefs diftin- 
guiſhing 1s , that Agar children are born with 
down upon the ſkin, which difappears the eighth 
or ninth day , and never grows again. Children 
of the. old world are born with ſkins ſmooth and 

poliſhed, and no down appears till puberty. 

The Efquimaux are a different race from the reſt 
of the Americans, if we can have any reliance on 
the moſt ſtriking characeeriſtical marks. Of all the 
northern nations, not excepting the Laplanders , 
they are of the ſmalleſt ſize, few of them exceeding 
four feet in height. They have a head extremely 
grols , bands and feet very ſmall. Phat they ar& 
tame and gentle appears from what Elis fays Ibis 


* Some authors I am aware affert that the Americans 
vould have b:ards like other people; but that the men are 
at great pains 'to pluck them” out , eſteeming them unbe- 
coming. But why are they eft-emed unbecoming ? Plainly 
from the groteſque figure that ſome men make by having a 
few downy hairs here and there appearing on the chir, 
Theſe lo:k as unſcemly among them as a beard upon a 
woman. among us. 

Ha 
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account” bf a voyage, anno 1747, for diſcovering 
a north- weſt paſſage, that. they offered: their wives 
to the ſailors, with expreflions of ſatisfaction for 
being able to accommodate them. | But above all, 
their beard and. complexion make the; ;ſtrongeſt 
evidence of a diſtin race. There were lately at 
London , two Eſquimaux men' and; their wives; 
and I have the beſt authority. to affirm , that the 
men had a beard, thin indeed like that-of ai Nogayan 
Tartar ; that they, were not of a copper color like 
the other: Americans; but yellow like people: in the 
North of Aſia... 

It has been lately 7" OI 6. that. the lenatiog 
of | the -Eſquimaux 'is the fime-| with that. of-the 
Greenlanders, A Daniſh miſſionary , who by fome 
years reſidence in Greenland -hadi acquired thei1an- 
guage of that country, made. a, yoyage with Com: 
modore Pallifer to Newfoundland enno, 1764. Meet- 
ing a company of about. two hundred Eſquimaus, 
he was agreeably ſurpriſed to hear the Greenland 
tongue. 'They received him kindly |, and drew 
Trom... him, a promiſe to return the next year. 
And we are informed by.Crantz, in his hiſtory of 
Greenland, that the ſame Daniſh miſſionary viſited 
them the next year, in company with the Rev. Mr 


Drachart. They agreed, that the difference between _ 


the Eſquimaux language and that-of Greenland , 

was not greater than between the dialects of North 
and South Greenland, which differ not ſo much 
as the High and Low: Dutch.- Both nations (call 
themfelves Innuit or Karalit, and call the Europeans 
Kablunet. Their ftature, features , ; manners, dreſs, 
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tents, darts, and boats, are entirely the ſame. As 
the language of Greenland reſembles not the language 
of Finland, Lapland, Norway, Tartary, nor that 


of the Samoides, itis evident, that neither the Eſqui- | 
maux nor Greenlanders are a colony from any of the 
countries' mentioned. Geographers begin now -to_ 


conjecture, that Greenland is a part of the continent 
of North America, without intervention of any ſea -, 
_ From the preceding facts it may be concluded 


with the higheſt probability , that the continent'of 


America' ſouth of ''the river St Laurence was not 


peopled from Aſia. Labrador on the north ſide of 


that river , 1s thin of inbabitants; no people having 
been diſcovered there but the Eſquiwaux, who 
are far from being numerous. ' As they have plenty 
of food at home, they never could have had any 
temptation to ſend colonies abroad. And there is 
not the lighteſt probability , that any other people 
more remote 'would;, without neceflity, wander far 
from home to people Canada or. any country farther 
ſouth. But we-are ſcarce left to a conjeRture. The 
copper color of the Canadians, their want of bezrd; 
and: other characteriſtical marks above mentioned, 
demonſtrate them'to_ be a' race different from the 
Eſquimaux ,; and: different from any people'inha+ 


biting a country 'on the. other ſide of Labrador. 


Theſe diſtinguiſhing marks cannot be owing to the 


* The Danes had a ſettlement in Greenland-long before 
Columbus ſew*the Weſt Indies. Would it not appear.pars- 
doxical to ſay, that America was diſcovered by the Danes 
long * before the time of Columbus, and nec ad; they 
knew that they had made the diſcoveryſ? 
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climate , which is the ſame on both ſides of the 
river St Laurence. I add, that as the copper color 
and want of beard continue invariably the ſame in 
every variety of climate, hot and cold, moiſt and 
dry, they muſt depend on ſome ;invariable Cauſe 
ating uniformly; which may be a ſingularity in 
the race of people *, but cannot (IE __ the 
climate. | 
It we can rely on the conjeQures of an eminent 
writer *, America emerged from the ſea later than 
any other part of the known world: and ſuppofing 
the human race to have been planted in America 
by the hand of God later than the days of Moſs, 
Adam and Eve might have been the firſt parents 
| mankind, z, &. of all who at that time exiſted, 
without being the firſt parents of the Americans, 
The: Ferra Auſtralis incognita is ſeparated from the | 
reſt- of the world by a wide. ocean, which Carries 
_ ſhip round the earth without interruption. *, How 
has that continent been peopled ? There is not the 
ſhighteſt probability, that it ever has been joined to 
any other land. Here a local creation, if it may be 
termed ſo, appears unavoidable; and if we mult 
admit. more than one act of creation , even the ap 
pearance. of difficulty , from reiteration, of acts, to 
tally vaniſheth. M. Buffon in his natural hiſtory 
| affirms, that not a ſingle American quadruped of 


© Preliminary Diſcourſe. " M. Buffon. 

" Late diſcoveries have annihilated the Terra Auftrali 
Intognita. The argument however remairs in force , b*ing 
equally applicable to many iſtands ſcattered at a great diſtance 


fram the continent in the immenſe South Sea, 
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a bot climate'is found in any other part of the 


earth: with reſpec to theſe we muſt unavoidably 


admit a Jocal creation; and nothing ſeems more natu- 
ral, than under the ſame a& to comprehend the ey 
arents of the American people, 


\ It is poſſible, indeed , that a ſhip with. men and 


women may; by contrary winds, be carried to a 
very diftant ſhore. 'But to account thus for 'the 
pedpling of America, will not be much reliſhed. 
Mexico and Peru' mult have been planted before 
navigation was. known in the old world, at leaft 
before a ſhip was-brought to ſach perfection as to 
bear. a Jong courſe of bad weather. Will it be 
thought, that any ſuppoſition ought to be embraceds 
however 1mprobable, rather than admit a -ſeparate 
creation. We are; 1t 1s true ;,*much in the dark as 


to the conduR' of creative providence; but every 


rational conjecture - leans.;twiai ſeparate creation. 
America and the: Z7erra Auftralis muſt have been 


planted: by the Almighty with a number of animals 


and vegetables, ſome of them neculiar to thoſe vaſt 
continents: and when ſuch care has been taken about 


inferior life, can ſo wild a thought be admitted, 


as that man, the nobleſt work of terreſtrical crea«» 
tion, ' would be left to chance? "But it 1s ſcarce 
neceſſary to 1nfiſt upon that topic, as theexternal 


characters of the Americans above mentioned reject 
the ſuppoſition of [their being deſcended from any 


people of the old world. 


It is highly probable, chat the fertile and delicdons 


plains of Peru and Mexico, were the- firſt planted 


of all the American countries ; being more populovy 
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_ at the time ofthe Spaniſh invaſion ;'than any other 

' part. iof that great -co:1tment. "This (conjecture js 
ſupported by: analogy': we believe that: a ſpot, not 
centrical-oply:but-extremely fertile , was choſen for 
the parents of the old-world;. ; and. there 1s-not in 
America, a ſpat .more centrical -or , more fertile for 
. the parents of the new world, than;Mexico or Per 
Having thus: ventured to''ſtate what: 'occurred 
upon. the: origin of the Americans, without preten, 
ding.to' affirm: any. thing: as certain , we proceed to 
their progreſs. The North- American: tribes are re- 
markable withreſpe& to one branch of their hiſtory, 
that, inſtead .of advancing, like other nations, to. 
ward the maturity of fociety and government, they 
 contique to:thiphour.in their original ſtate of bunting 

_ and fiſhing. A aledo, fogular.rouſes our curioſity; 
and we: wiſh-to bermandeacquainted with the cauſe 
Jt 1s not the wahtidfgnimals capable! 6 be domel- 
ticated, that obliges thkm to. remain! hunters and 
fſhers.: The horſe , it! 1s true , the ſheep, the goats 
were imported from Europe; but there. are plenty 
of American quadrupeds no lefs dotile. than thoſe 
mentioned.. There is ip particular a ſpecies of horned 
cattle pezuliar:-co America having long, wool inſtead 
of-hair ;jaod aniexcreſcence: upon the ſhoulder like 
that -of the! Eaſt-India :buffalo.;-+ Theſe wild cattle 
multiply. exceedingly: in; the fertile countries which 
the IViiſſiſippi traverſes; and Hennepin reports, 
that the Indians, after killing numbers, :take no part 
away but the: tongue , which is reckoned-/a delicious 
worſel. Theſei:creatures are not extremely wild ; 
and, it bln; young, /are ealily tamed : a calf, when 
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its dam' 1s killed, will follow the hunter, and lick 
his hand. The wool, the hide, the tallow, would 
be of great value in the Britiſh colonies, 


If the ſhepherd.ſtate be not obſtructed in America 
by want of proper cattle, the only account that can 
orneed be given, is paucity of inhabitants, Confider 
only the influence of cuſtom, in rivetting men to 
their local ſituation and wanier of life: once hunters, 
they will always be hunters, till fome caufe more 
potent than cuſtom force them out of that Nate. 
Want of food, occafioned by rapid population, 
brought on the ſhepherd-ſtate in the old world. That 
cauſe has not hitherto exiſted in North America : the 
inhabitants, few in number, remain hunters and 
fiſhers , becaufe that ſtate affords them a competency 
offood. T am! aware, that the natives have been de. 
creaſing 1n number from the time of the firft European 
ſettlements. But even at that time, the country was 
ll-peopled: take for example the country above 
deſcribed, ſtretching north-weſt from the Mifſifippi: 
the Europeans never had any footing there, and 
yet to this day 1t 1s little better than a deſert. I give 
other examples. "The Indians who fourround the 
lake Nippiſong, from whence the river St Laurence 
iſſaes, are in the whole but five or fix thouſand ; and 
yet their country 1s of great exteat : they live by 
bunting and hſhing, having bows and arrows, but - 
no fire-arms ; and their clothing 1s the ſkins of 
beaſts : they are ſeldom, if ever, engaged in war; 
have no commerce with any other people, Indian 
or Enropean, but liye as if they had a world 
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themſelves *. If that country be ill peopled, It 1s 


'tenſfive, and well ſtored wich every ſort of game, 


 Miſſippi, having large plains covered with rank 


there were not as many people, laying aſide Mexico, 


| Planted ſo late as to prevent a great population; 


a reſpeRtable author, and for that reaſon often 
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not from ſcarcity. of food; for the country is ex. 


On the ſouth and weſt of the lake Superior, the 
country is level and fruitful all the way to the 


graſs, and ſcarce a tree for hundreds of miles: the 
inhabitants enjoy the greateſt plenty of fiſh, fowl, 
deer, &c. ; and yet theit numbers are far from being 
in proportion to their means ol ſubſiſtence. In ſhort, 
it, 15 the conjecture of the ableſt writers, that in 
the vaſt extent of North America, when diſcovered, 


as in the half of Europe. 

| Paucity of inhabitants explains clearly why the 
North-American tribes remain hunters and fiſhers, 
without advancing to the ſhepherd-ſtate. But if the | 
foregoing difficulty be removed, another ſtarts up, 
no leſs puzzling, viz. By what adverſe fate are fo 
rich countries ſo ill peopled? It 1s a conjecure of 
IM. Buffon, mentioned above, that America has 
been planted later than the other parts of this globe. 
But ſuppoſing the fac, it has however not been 


witneſs Niexico and Peru, fplly peopled at the era 
of the Spaniſh invaſion. We muſt therefore fearch 
for another cauſe; and none occurs but the infecun- 
dity of the North-American ſavages. M. Buffon, 


quoted, remarks, that the males are feeble in their 
organs of generation , that they have'no ardor for 
” Account of North Ametica by Major Robert Rogers. 
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the female ſex, and that they have few children; 
to enforce which remark he adds, that the quadru- 
peds of America, both native and tranſplanted, are 
of a diminutive ſize, compared with thoſe of the 
old world. A woman never admits her huſband, 
till the child ſhe is nurſing be three years old; and 
this led Frenchmen to go often aſtray from their 
Canadian wives. The caſe was reported by the 
prieſts to their ſuperiors in France : what regulation 
was made has eſcaped my memory. Among the 


males, it 1s an inviolable law, to abſtain from fe. 


males while they are engaged in a military expedi- 
tion, "This 18 a pregnant evidence of their frigidity; 
for among ſavages the authority. of law, or of 
opinion , ſeldom prevails over any ſtrong appetite: 


vain would be the attempt to reſtrain them from 


ſpirituous liquors, though much more debilitating. 
Neither 1s there any inſtance, of violence offered by 
any North. American favage, to European women 
taken captives in war. Ts 
Mexico and Peru, when conquered by the Spa- 
niards, afforded to their numerous inhabitants the 
neceſfaries of life in profuſion. Cotton was in plenty, 
more than ſufficient for the clothing needed in 
warm climates: Indian wheat was univerſal, and 
was cultivated without much labor. The natural 
wants of the inhabitants were thus eaſily ſupplied ; 
and artificial wants had made no progreſs. But the 
preſent ſtate of thefe countries 1s very different. 
The Indians have learned from their conquerors a 
multitude of artificial wants, good houſes, variety 


of food, and rich clothes; which muſt be imported, 
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becauſe they. are prohibited from exerciſing any 
art or calling except agriculture, which ſcarce 
affords them neceſſaries; and this obliges a great 
proportion of them to live ſingle: Even. agriculture 
itſelf 1 is cramped ; for in molt of the provinces there 
is a prohibition to plant vines or vlives. In ſhort; 
it 18 believed that the inhabitants are reduced to a 
fourth. part. of what they were at the time of the 
Spaniſh invaſion. The ſavages alſo of North America 
who border on the European ſettlements, are viſibly 
diminiſhing. When the Engliſh ſettled in America, 
the five nations could raiſe 15,000 fighting mea: at 
preſent they are not able to raiſe 2000. Upon the 
whole, it 1s computed by able writers, that the 
_ preſent inhabitants of America amount not to a 

twentieth part of thoſe who exiſted when that con- 
| tinent was diſcovered by Columbus. This decay is 

aſcribed to the intemperate uſe of ſpirits, and to the 


ſmall-pox, both of them introduced by the Eu- 
ropeans *. 


* In all the Weſi-Indian colonies , the ſlaves contincally 
decreafe ſo as to make frequent recrulty from Africa neceſſary. 
* This decreaſe, ” ſays the author of a late account of Guiana; 
is commonly attributed to oppreſſion and hard labor; 
though with little reaſon, as the ſlaves are much more 
robuſt , healthy , and vigorous, than their maſters, The 
true cont is, the commerce of white men with young 
Negro wenches, who, to ſupport that commerce, uſe 
every mean to ayoid conception, and even to procure 
abortion. By ſuch practices they are incapz=citated to bear 
children when they ſettle in marriage with their own 
" countrymen. That this is the true cauſe, will be evident, 
- from conſidering, that in Virginia and Maryland, the ſtock 
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It is 0bſervable, that every ſort of plague becomes 
more virulent by tranſplantation. The plague com- 
mits leſs ravage in Egypt, its native place, than in 
any other countty: The venereal diſeaſe was for 
many ages more violent and deſtructive in Europe, 
than in America where it was firſt known. The 
people who failed with Chriſtopher | Columbus , 
brought it to Spain from Hiſpaniola. Columbus, 

with thirty 'or forty of his ſailors, werit directly to 
Barcelona, where the King then was, to render an 
account of his voyage. All the inhabitants, who 
at that time tripled the preſent number, were im- 
mediately feized with the venereal diſeaſe, which 
raged ſo' furiouſly as to threaten deſtruction to all. 

The ſmall pox comes under the ſame obſervation ; 
wy it has tept away nay more in America , than 
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6 of LI iS kept up Without any mambo; brmnathd in 
' theſe countrics commerce with Negro women is deteſted ; 
* as infamous and unnatural.” The cauſe here aſſigned may 
al ſome <ffe& : but there is a ſtronger cauſe of d-popula- 


ES 
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tion, viz. the culture of ſugar, laborious in the field, and ; 
unhea'thy in the houſe by boiling, &c. The Negrocs employed F 
tn the cuiture of cotton ; coffee, and ginger , ſ:1dom need to | 4 
be recruited. Add, that where tobacco and rice are culti- 7 
vated, the ſtock of Negroes is k-pt up by procreation , with- z 
out neceſſity of recruits. Bec aſe there, a cert+in portion : 


of work is allotted to the Negroes in eve y p'antation ; and 
when that is perfornied, they are at liberty to work for 
themſelves. The manzgement in Jamaica is very diff -rent : no 
talk is there affigned ; and the poor fl:ves know no end of 
labor : they are followed all day long by the lower overſ:ers 

'Vith whips. And hence it is, that a plantation in J-maica, 

_ which employs a hundred ſlaves, requires an annual recruit 
of no fewer than ſeven. 
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ever it did in Europe. In the 1713, the crew. of a 
Dutch veſlel infeted the Hottentots with the ſmall 
pox; Which left ſcarce a third of the inhabitants, 
And the ſame fate befel the Laplanders and Green. 
landers. In all appearance, that diſeaſe, if it abate 
not ſoon of its tranſplanted virulence , will extirpate 
| the natives of North America; for they know ole 
of inoculation. . 

But ſpirituous liquors are a ill more effe@ual 
cauſe of depopulation. 'T he American ſavages, male 
and female, are inordinately fond of fpiritoons 
liquors; and ſavages generally abandon chemſelves 
to appetite, without the leaſt control from ſhame, 
The noxious effects of intemperance in ſpirits, are 
too well known, from fatal experience among 
ourſelves: before the uſe of gin was prohibited, 
the populace of London were debilicared by it toa 
degree of loſing, in a great meaſure, the power of 
procreation. Lucky it 1s for the human ſpectes , that 
the invention of ſavages never reached the produc- 
tion of gin; for ſpirits, in that early period, would 
have left not one perſon alive, not a fingle Noab 
to reſtore the race of men: in order to accompliſh 
the plan of Providence, creation mult have been 
ſear oftener than once *. 


* Chinelevotx ago, that an Indian of Canada will give al 
he is worth ſor a gl:fs of brandy. And he paints thus the 
eff-& of drunkenneſs upon them. ** Even in the ſtreets of 
*© Montreal are ſeen the moſt ſhocking ſoeRacles of ebriety ; 
husbands , wives, fathers, mothers, brothers, and ſiſters, 
** ſeizing one another by the throat, and tearing one another 
* with their teeth, like ſo many enraged wolves. ” 
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In the temperate climates of the old world, there 
is great uniformity in the gfadual progreſs of men 
from the ſavage ſtate to the higheſt civilization : 
beginning with hunting and fiſhing, advancing to 
flocks and herds, and then to agticulture and com- 
merce. One will be, much diſappointed, if he ex- 
pet the fame progreſs in America Among the 
northern tribes, there 1s nothing that reſembles the 
ſhepherd-ſtate i they continue hunters and fiſhers as 
originally; becauſe there is no cauſe fo potent as 
to force them from that ſtate to become ſhepherds. 
So far clear. But there is another faq of which we 
have no example in the old world, that ſeems not 
ſo eafily explained : theſe people; without paſſing 


through the ſhepherd-ſtate , have advanced to ſome 
_ degree of agriculture. Before the ſeventeenth cen- 


tury , the Iroquois or Five Nations had villages, 
and cultivated Indian corn: the Cherokees have 
many ſmall towns; they raife cotn in abundance, 


and encloſe their fields: they breed poultry, and 


bave orchards of peach trees. The Chickeſaws and 
Creek Indians live pretty much in the ſame man- 


'ner. The Apalachites ſow and reap in common ; 
and put up the corn in granaries, to be diſtributed 


| among individuals when they want food. The 
 Hurons raiſe great quantities of corn, not only for 
_ their own uſe, but for commerce. Many of theſe 
nations, particularly the Cherokees, have of late 


got horſes, ſwine, and tame cattle; an improvement 


borrowed from the Europeans. But cora 1s of an 

earlier date: when Sir Richard Grenville took 

poſſeſſion of Virginia in the reiga of Queen Eliſa- 
I 2 
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beth , the natives had corn; and Hennepin aſſures 
us, that the nations bordering on the Miffifippi bad 
corn long before they were viſited by any European. 
Huſbandry , , It is true, is among thofe people ſtill 
in its infancy ; being left to-the women, who ſow, 
who reap, who ſtore up in public granaries, and 
who diſtribute as need requires. The inhabitants 
of Guiana in South America, continue to this day 
hunters and fiſhers. But though they have neither 
flocks nor herds, they have ſome huſbandry 3 for 
the women plant caffaya, yams, and plantains, 
'They make a liquor like our ale, termed piwore, 
which they drink with their food. And though 
they are extremely fond of that liquor, their indo. 
tence makes them often-negle to provide againſt 
the want of it. To a people having a violent pro- 
penlity to intemperance, as all favages have, this 
improvidence is a bleffing ; for otherwiſe they would 


* _wallow in perpetual drunkennefs. "They are by no 


means fingular; for unconcern about futurity isthe 


characteriſtic of all ſavages: to forego an immediate 


for a diſtant enjoyment, can only be ſuggeſted by 
cultivated reaſon. When. the Canary Iſlands were 
firſt viſited by Europeans , which was in the four- 
teenth century, the inhabitants had corn ; for which 
the ground was prepared in the.following manner, 
They had a wooden inſtrument, not unlike a hoe, 
with a fpur or tooth at the end, on which was fixed 
a goat's horn. With this inſtrument the ground was 
ſtirred; and if rain came not im its proper ſeaſon, 
water was brought by canals from the rivulets. It 


Was the women's proyince to reap the corn: they 
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| took only-the ears ; which they threſhed-with ſticks, 
or beat with their feet, and then winnowed 1n their 
hands. Huſbandry probably will remain in that 


creaſing daily ,' they can have no difficulty about 
food. The fat however is ſingular, of a people 
uſing corn before tame cattle: there muſt. be a cauſe, 


probably be diſcovered. 
America is full of political wonders. At the time 


them by diſtance only, were only hunters and fiſhers, 
and continue ſo to this day. To explain the differ- 


ence, appears difficult, It is ſtill more difficult to. 


explain , why the Mexicans and Peruvians, inha- 


 bitants of the torrid zone, were highly poliſhed ; in 
the arts of ſociety and government; conſidering that 


in the old world, the inhabitants of the torrid .zone 


ever part of our taſk, to ſtate the progreſs of ſfo- 


cannat fail to amuſe -the reader, as he: will find 
theſe two nations differing eſſentially from the North- 
American tribes, in every article: of manners, go- 
vernment, and police. 

When the Spaniards invaded America, the 
Mexicans were ſkilful in agriculture. Maize was 
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ſtate among American ſavages; for as they are de- 


which on better acquaintance with that people will. 


of the Spamiſh invaſion, the Mexicans and Peruvians- 
had made great advances toward the perfection of 
ſociety ; while the northern tribes, ſeparated from 


\ 
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are for the moſt part little better than ſavages. We 
are not ſufficiently acquainted with the natural 
hiſtory of America, nor with that of its people, to. 
attempt an explanation of theſe wonders: it is how- 


ciety among the Mexicans and Peruvians ; which - 
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their chief grain, whiad by zood culture produced 


66. plenty, even 1n- the mountainous country of 
Tlaſcalla They had gardening and botany, as well 
as agriculture; a phyſic- garden belonging to the 
Emperor was open to every one. for gathering 
medicinal plants. 

The art of cookery was far advanced among that 
people. Montezuma's table was for ordinary covered 
.with 200 diſhes, many of them exquiſitely dreſſed 
in the opinion even of the Spaniards, They uſed 
ſalt, which was made with the ſun. 

The women were dexterous at. ſpinning; and 
manufactures of. cotton and. hair abounded every 
where. 

'The populouſneſs of Mexico and Peru afford irre: 
fragable evidence, that the arts of peace were there 
carried to a great height. The city of Mexico con, 
tained 60,000 families ** ; and Montezuma had thirty 
vaſlals who could bring into the field, each of them, | 
109,000 fighting men. Tlaſcalla, a nezghbouring 
republic, governed by a ſenate, was ſo populous 
as tobe almoſt a match for the Emperor of Mexico. 

_ The public edifices in the city of Mexico and 
houſes of the nobility, were of ſtone, and well 
built. The royal palace bad thirty gates opening to 
as many ſtreets. The principal front was of jaſper, 
" red, and white, well poliſhed. Three 


" We cannot altogether rely on what is reported of this 
ancient empire with reſpect to numbers. The city of Mexico, 
_ though conſiderably enlarg:d ſince the Spaniſh conqueſt, doth 
not «t preſcnt contain more than 69,000 ſouls, including 
20,000 Negroes and Mulatto<s, 
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| ſquares, built and adorned like the front, led to 
Montezuma's apartment, baving large reoms, floors 
covered with mats of different kinds, walls hung 
with a mixture of catton-cloath and rabbit-furs; the 
innermoſt room adorned with hangings cf. ſeathers, 
beautified with various figures in lively colors. In 
that building, large ceilings were formed ſo arti- 
ficially without nails, as to make the planks ſuſtain 
each other. Water was brought into the city of 


Mexico, from a mountain at a league's diſtance, 
Gold and filver were in ſo high eſteem, that 


veſſels made of theſe metals were permitted to none 


but to the Emperor. Conſidering the value put 


upon gold and filver, the want of current coin 
would argue great dulneſs in that nation, if in- 


ſtances did not daily occur of improvements, after 


being carried to a conſiderable height, . ſtopping 


ſhort at the very threſhold of perfetion. The want 


of current coin made fairs the more neceſſary, which 
were carried on with the moſt perfe& regularity : 


| judges on the ſpot decided mercantile differences ; 


and inferior officers, making conſtant circuits , pre- 
ſerved peace and order. The abundance and vari- 


ety of the commodities brought to market, and the 


order preſerved by fuch multitudes, amazed the 
Spaniards; a ſpectacle deſerving admiration, as a 
teſtimony of the grandeur and good government of 
that extenſive empire. 


The fine arts were not unknown in Mexico, 


Their goldſmiths were excellent workmen particu- 
larly in moulding gold and filver into the form of 
animals, Their painters made landſcapes and other 
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1mitations of nature, with feathers ſo artfully mixed 
as to beſtow both life and coloring; of which ſort 
of work , there were inſtances no leſs extraordinary 
for - patience than for (kill. Their drinking. cups 
were of the fineſt earth exquiſitely made, differing 
from (each other 1n color, and even in ſmell. Of 
the ſame materials, they: made. are” variety of 
veſſels both for uſe and ornament. [00 
They were not ignorant either of muſic or of 
poetry; and one of their capital amuſements was 
ſongs ſet to muſic relating the achievements of 
their kings and anceſtors. | 

With ſuch a progreſs both in the uſeful and fine 
arts, 1s'1t not ſurpriſing, that though they had 
rnceares.s they knew nothing of weights? |. 
_ As. to the art of writing, 1it- was no farther ad- 
vanced than the uſing figures compoſed of painted 
feathers, by which they made a ſhift to commu- 
nicate ſome ſimple thoughts; and in that manner 
was Montezuma informed of the Spaniſh invaſion. 

There was great 1ngenuity ſhown in regulating 
the calendar : the Mexican year was divided into 
365 days; and into 18 months, containing 20 days 
each, which made 360 ; the remaining five inter- 
 calary days were added at the end of the year, for 
making it correſpond to the courſe of the ſun, They 
religiouſly employed theſe five days upon diver- 
ſions, being of opinion that they were appropri- 
ated to that end by their anceſtors. 

Murder, theft, and corruption in officers of ſtate 
Were capital crimes. Adultery alſo was capital ; for 
temale chaſtity was ia high eſtimation. At the ſama 
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time, conſent was deemed a ſufficient cauſe of di- 
v6rce, the law leaving it to the parties concerned, 
who ought to be the beſt judges, In caſe of a 
divorce, the father took care of the male children, 


W leaving the female children with the mother. But 


to prevent ralh ſeparations, it was capital for them 
to unite again. | 
It may be gathered from dias has been ſaid, 
that there was a diſtintion of rank among the 
Mexicans. So ſtrictly. was it obſerved, as to be 
diſplayed even in their buildings: the city of Mexico 
was divided into two pafts, one appropriated to 
the Emperor and nobility, and one left to plebeians, 
Education of children was an important article 
in the Mexican police. Public ſchools were allotted 
for plebeian children; and colleges well endowed 
tor the ſons of the nobility, where they continued 
till they were fit for buſineſs. The maſters were 
conſidered as officers of ſtate; not without reaſon, 
a5 their office was to qualify young men for ſerving+ 


their king and country. Such of the young nobles. 
as made choice of a military life, were ſent to the 


army.,. and made to ſuffer great hardſhips before 
they could be inliſted, They had indeed a powerful 
motive for perſeverance, the moſt honorable of all 
employments being that of a ſoldier. Young women 
of quality were educated with no leſs care, by 
proper matrons. choſen with the utmoſt CIrcums 
Ipetion. 

As hereditary nobility and an extenſive empire, 
lead both of them. to monarchy, the government 
of Mexico was: manarchical; and as the pro- 
greſs of monarchy is from being elective to, 
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be hereditary, Mexico had advanced no farthe; 
than to be an elective monarchy , of which Moy. 
tezuma was the eleventh king. And it was an 
example of an eletive monarchy that approaches 
the neareſt to hereditary ; forthe power of eleQion, 
_ + as well as the privilege of being elected, were con. 
fined to the princes of the blood royal. As a talent 
| for war was chiefly regarded in chuſing a ſacceſſor 
to the throne, the Mexican kings always com- 

manded their own armies. 'The Emperor - eleq, 

| before his coronation , was obliged to make ſome 
conqueſt, or perform ſome warlike exploit; a cuſton 
that ſupported the military ſpirit, and enlarged the 
kingdom. From every king was exacted a corona- 
tion-oath, to adhere to the religion of his anceſtors, 
to . maintain the laws and cuſtoms of the __ 
| and to be a father to his people. 

Matters of government were diſtributed among 
_ different boards with great propriety. The manage- 

ment of the royal patrimony! was allotted to one 
board ; appeals from inferior tribunals, to another; 
the levying of troops and the providing of magazines, 
to a third : affairs of ſupreme importance were 
reſerved to a council of ſtate, held commonly in 
the King's preſence. Theſe boards , all of them, 
| were compoſed: of men experienced in the arts of 
war and of peace: the council of ſtate was compoſed 
of thoſe who eleQed the Emperor. 

Concerning the patrimony of the crown , mines 
of gold and ſilver belonged to the Emperor ; and 
"the duty on falt brought in a great revenue. But 
| the capital duty was a third of the land - rents , the 
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eſtates' of the nobles excepted ; upon whom no 
tribute was impoſed , but to ſerve in the army with 
a number of their vaſſals, and to guard the Em- 
peror s perſon. Goods manufactured and ſold were 


ſubjected to a duty ; which was not prejudicial ta. 


their manufactures , becauſe there was no rival 
nation within reach, 

Montezuma introduced a multitude of ceremonies 
into his court , tending to inſpire veneration for 
his perſon; an excellent artifice in rude times, of 
however little ſignificancy among nations eolight- 
ened and rational. Veneration and humility were 
ſo much the tone of the court, that it was even 
thought 1ndecent in the Mexican lords, to appear 
before the King in their richeſt habits. Veſſels of 
gold and-filver were appropriated to his table, and 
not permitted even to the princes of the blood, 
The table-cloths and napkins, made of the fineſt 
cotton, with the earthen ware, never made a ſecond 
appearance at the Emperor's table , but were diſtri: 
buted among the ſervants, 

In war, their offenſive weapons were bows and 
arrows ; and as iron was not known in America, 
their arrows were headed with bones ſharpened at 
the point. They uſed alſo darts and long wooden 
words, in which were fixed ſharp fliats; and men 
of more than ordinary ſtrength fought with clubs. 
They beſide had lingers, wha threw ſtones with 
great force and dexterity. Their defenſive arms , 
uled only by commanders and perſons of diſtinion, 
were a coat of quilted cotton, a.ſort of breaſt. 
plate, and a ſhield of wood or tortoiſe- ſhell, adorned 
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with plates of ſueb metal as they could procure, | 


The private men fought naked ; their faces and 
bodies being deformed with paint, in order to ſtrike 
terror. They had- warlike inſtruments of muſic, 
ſuch as ſea: ſhells, flutes made of large canes, and 
a fort of drum Wade of the trunk of a tree hollowed. 
Their battalions conſiſted of great numbers crowded 
together , "without even the appearance of order, 
They attacked with terrible outcries in order to 
intimidate the enemy ; a practice prompted by 
nature , and formerly uſed by many nations. It 
was not deſpiſed even by the Romans; for Cato 

the elder was wont to ſay , that he had obtained 
more victories by the throats of his ſoldiers, than 
by their ſwords; and Czfar applauds his own fol- 
diers, above thoſe of Pompey , for their warlike 
ſhouts. Eagernels to engage 1s vented in loud cries: 
and the effes are excellent : they redouble the 


ardor of thoſe who attack , and ſtrike terror 1nto 


the enemy. BY 

Their armies were formed with eaſe: the princes 
_ of the empire , with the cacics or governors of 
. provinces , were obliged to repair to the general 
rendezvous, each with his quota of men. 

Their fortifications were- trunks of large trees, 
fixed in the ground like paliſades; leaving no intervals 
but what were barely ſufficient for ASHE" their 
arrows upon the enemy. 

Nilitary orders were inſtituted , with peculiar 
habits as marks of diſtin&tion and hones; - and each 
cavalier bore the device of his order, painted upon 
his robe , or fixed to 'it. Montezuma founded a 
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ew order of knighthood, into which princes only 
were admitted, or nobles deſcended from the royal. 


ſtock ; and as a token of its ſuperiority, he became 
one of its members. 'The knights of that order 
had part of their hair bound with a red ribbon, 
to which a taſſel was fixed hanging down to the 


ſhoulder. Every new exploit was honored with 


an additional taffel ; which made the knights with 
ardor embrace every opportunity to ſignalize them. 
ſelves As nothing can be better contrived than 
ſuch a regulation for ſupporting a military fpirit , 


underſtood the order of battle : for want of which 
that potent empire fell a prey to a handful of 
ſtrangers. I differ from thoſe who afcribe that 
event to the fire. arms of the Spaniards, and to 
their horſes. Theſe could not be more terrible to 
the Mexicans , than elephants were at firſt to the 
Romans : but familiarity with theſe unwieldy ani- 
mals, reſtored to the Romans their wonted courage; 
and the Mexicans probably would have behaved 
like the Romans , had they equalled the Romans 
mn the,art of war. 

When that iHuſtrious people, by their own genius 


without borrowing from others, had made ſuch. 


proficiency in the arts of peace, as well as of war; 
5 1t not ftrange, that with refpect to religion they 
wereno better than ſavages ? They not only practiſed 
buman ſacrifices but dreſſed and ate the fleſh of 
thoſe that were ſacrificed. Their great temple was 
contrived to raiſe horror': upon the walls were 
crowded the figures of noxious ſerpeats: the heads 


the Mexicans wonld have been invincible had they 
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 bfperſons ſacrificed were ſtuck up in different places, 


and carefully renewed when waſted by time. There 


were eight temples in the city, neatly of the ſame 


architeture; 2000 of a ſmaller ze , dedicated tg 


_ different idols ; ſcarce a ſtreet without 4 tutelar 
deity; nor a calamity that had 'not an altar , t9 


which the diſtreſſed might have recourſe for x 


remedy. Unparalleled ignorance and ſtupidity 


obliged every Emperor, at his coronation, to ſwear, 


that there ſhould be no unſeaſonable rains , no 


overflowing of rivers, no fields affected with ſterility, 


nor any man hurt with the bad influences of the 
fun. In ſhort, it was a flaviſh religion, built upon 
fear, not love; At the ſame time, they believed 
-." immortality of the ſoul, and rewards and puniſh: 


ments in a future ſtate; which made them bury 
with their dead, quantities of gold and filver for 


defraying the expenſe of their journey ; and allo 


made them put to death ſome of their ſervants to 
attend them. Women ſometimes, actuated with 


| the ſame belief, were authors of their own death, 
in order to accompany their huſbands. 


The author we chiefly rely on for an account 


of Peru is Garcilaſſo de la Vega : though he may 
be juſtly ſuſpeed of partiality ; for , being of the 
Inca race, he beſtows on the Peruvian government, 


improvements of later times. "The articles that appear 


the leaſt ſuſpicious are what follow. | 


The principle jof the Peruvian conſtitution ſeems 


to have been an Agrarian law of the ſtricteſt kind, 
To the ſovereign was firſt allotted a large proportion 
of land, for defraying the expenſes of government; 
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and the remainder was divided among his ſubjeds, 
in proportion to the number of each family. Theſe 
portions were not alienable : the ſovereign was 


held proprietor of the whole , as in the feudal 
ſyltem ; and from time to time the diſtribution was 


varied according to the circumſtances of families. 


This Agrarian law contributed undoubtedly to the 
populouſneſs of the kingdom of Peru, 

It is a ſure ſign of improved agriculture , that 
zqueducts were made by the Peruvians for watering 


their land. Their plough was of wood , a yard . 


long, flat before, round behind, and poiated at 


the end for piercing the ground. Agriculture ſeems 


| to have been carried on by united labor : lands 


appropriated for maintaining the poor were firſt | 


ploughed; next the portion allotted to ſoldiers per- 
ſorming duty in the field; then every man ſeparately 
ploughed his own field ;. after which be affiſted his 
neighbour : they proceeded to the portion of the 
Curaca or Jord ; and laſtly to the King's portion. 


In the month of March they reaped their maize, and | 


celebrated the harveſt with joy and feaſting. 
There being no artiſt nor manufacturer by pro- 


ſeſſion, individuals were taught to do every thing 


for themfelves. Every one knew how to plough 
and manure the land : every one was a carpenter, 
a maſon , a ſhoemaker , a weaver, &c.; and the 
women were the moſt ingenious and diligent of 


all. Blas Valera mentions a law, named the law 


of brotherhood , which , without the profpe& of 
reward, obiiged them to be mutually aiding and 
allſtiog in ploughing, ſowing, and reaping, im 
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building their houſes, ; and in wy ſoft of « 0c: 


wn yarn 


| As the art was clo of meltin g down metah 
by means of bellows, long copper pipes were con. 
trived., contracted at the end next the fire , that 


_ the breath might a the more forcibly on it; and 


they uſed ten or twelve of theſe pipes together 
when they wanted a very hot fire. Having ng 
iron, . their hatches and pick - axes were of copper; 
they had neither ſaw nor augre, nor any inſtrument 
that requires iron : ignorant of the uſe of nails, 
they tied their timber with cords of hemp. - The 
tool they had for cutting ſtone , was a ſharp flint; 
and with that tool they ſhaped the ſtone by con- 


tinual rubbing , more than by cutting. Having no 


engines fgr raiſing ſtones, they did all by ftreogth 
of arm. "Theſe defects notwithſtanding, they erected 


_ great edifices ; witneſs the fortreſs of Cuſco, a 


Rupendous fabric. It paſſes all underſtanding , by 
what means the ſtones, or rather great rocks, 
employed in that building, were brought from the 


quarry. One of thefe ſtones, meafured by Acoſta, ! 


was thirty feet 1n length, dating in breadth, and 
fix in thickneſs. 

Having neither fciſfars nor logics of nal; they 
uſed a certain long: thorn for a needle. The mirrors 


uſed by ladies of quality were of burniſhed copper: 


but ſuch implements of dreſs were reckoned too 
effeminate for men. 
With reſpe& to muſic , they had an inſtrument 


of hollow canes glewed . together , the notes of 
which were like thoſe of an organ. They had love- 
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ſongs accompanied with a pipe; and war - fongs.s.. 


which were their feſtival entertainment. They. 
compoſed and acted comedies and tragedies. The 
art of writing was unknown : but ſilken threads , 
with knots caſt upon them of divers colors, enabled. 


them to Keep exact accounts, and to ſum them up, 
with a readineſs that would have rivalled an expert 
European arithmetician. They had alſo attained to 
3x much geometry as to meaſure their fields. 

In war, their offenſive arms were the bow and 
arrow, lance, dart, club, and bill, Their defenſive 
arms, Were the helmet and target. The army was 


provided from the King's ſtores, and no burden F 


was laid on the -people. 
In philoſophy , they had made no na An 
eclipſe of the moon was attributed to her being 


lick; and they fancied the milky way to be a ewe 


caving ſuck to a lamb. With regard to the ſetting 


ſun, they faid, that he was a good ſwimmer, and 


that he pierced through the waves , to riſe next 


morning in the eaſt, But ſuch ignorance is not. 


wonderful; for no branch of ſcience can make a 
progreſs wikhout Writing, 

The people were divided into ſmall bodies of 
ten families each : every diviſion bad a head, and 
a regiſter was kept of the whole; a branch of 
public police, that very much reſembles the Eoglith 
decennaries. Fo 

They made but two meals, one between eight 


and nine 1n the morning, the other before ſunſet. - 


ldleneſs was puniſhed with infamy ; even children 


were employed according to their capacity. Public 
Vor. I. K 
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viſitors or monitors were appointed, having acceſy 


to every houſe, for inſpe&tiog the manners of the 


inhabitants ; who were rewarded or puniſhed ac. 
cording to their behaviour. Moderation and in- 
duſtry were ſo effectually enforced by this article 


of police , that few were reduced to indigence 


and theſe got their food and clothing out of the 
King's ſtores, 

With reſpect to their laws and cuſtoms, children 
were bound to ſerve their parents until the age of 
twenty - five; and marriage contracted before that 
time, without conſent of parents, was null. Poly. 
gamy was prohibited , and perſons were confined 


to marry within: their own tribe. The tradition, 


that the Inca family were children of the fun , in- 


troduced inceſt among them; for it was a matter 
of religion to preſerye their divine blood pe: 


without mixture. 

It was the chief article of the Peruvian creed, 
upon which every other article of their religion 
depended , that the Inca family were children of 
their great god the ſun, and ſent by him to ſpread 
his worſhip and his laws among them. Nothing 
could have a greater influence upon an ignorant 


and credulous people, than ſuch a docrine. The | 


ſanity of the Inca family was ſo deeply rooted 
in the hearts of the Peruvians, that no perſon of 
that family was thought capable of committing a 
crime. Such blind veneration for a family , makes 
it probable , that the government of Peru under 
the Incas had not ſubliſted many years ; for a 
goyerament founded upon deceic and ſuperſtition, 
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cannot long ſubGiſt in vigor. Howeyer that be, 
ſuch belief of the origin of the Incas, is evidence 
of great virtue and moderation in that family; for 
any groſs act 6f tyranhy or injuſtice, would have 
opened the eyes of the people to ſee their error. 
Moderation in the ſovereign and obedience without 
reſerve 1h the ſub} jects,cannot fail to produce a govern- 
ment mild and gentle; which was verified in that 
of Peru; ſo mild and gentle, that to manure and 
cultivate the lands of the Inca and to lay up the 
produce 1n ſtorehouſes, were the only burdens im- 
poſed upon the people, if it was not ſometimes to. 
make clothes and weapons for the army. At the 
fame time , their kings were fo revered, that theſe 
articles of labor were performed with affection and 
alacrity. 

The government was equally gentle with regard 
to puniſhments. Indeed very few crimes were 
committed, being conſidered as a fort of rebellion 
againſt their great god the ſun, The only crime 
that ſeems to have been puniſhed with feverity, is 
the marauding of ſoldiers; for death was inflicted, 
however inconſiderable the damage. 

la this empire , there appears to have been the 
moſt perfect union between law and religion; which 
could not fail to produce obedience , order, and 
tranquillity, among that people, though extremely 
numerous. The Inca family was famed for mode- 
ration : they made conqueſts in order to civilize 
their neighbours ; and as they feldom if ever tranf- 
preſſed the bounds of morality, no other art was 


neceſſary to preſerve the government entire, but 
| K3 
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_ to keep the people ignorant of true religion. They 
| had virgins dedicated to the fun, who, like the 
veſtal virgins in Rome , were under a yow of 
perpetual chaſtity. 
This ſubject ſhall be concluded with ſome Night 
obſervations on the two governments I have been 


deſcribing. Comparing them together, the Mexican 


government ſeems to have been PPOrtee by arms; 
that of Peru by religion. 

The kings of Peru were hereditary and abſolute 
thoſe of Mexico elective. In contradiction however 
to political principles, the goverament of Peru 
was 'by far the milder. It 1s mentioned above, 
that the eleors of the Mexican kings were heredi- 
tary princes ; and the ſame eleors compoſed the 
great council of ſtate. Monteſquieu therefore has 
been miſinformed. when he terms this a deſpotic 
monarchy *: a monarchy can never be defpotic, 
_ Where the fovereign is limited by a great council, 
the members of which are independent of his 
As little reafon has he to term Pern defpotic. An 
abſolute monarchy it was , but the fartheſt in the 
world from being deſpotic; on the contrary , we 
find not in hiſtory any government fo well contrived 
for the good of the people. An Agrarian law, 
firmly rooted, was a firm bar againſt ſuch inequality 


of rank and riches, as lead to luxury and diſſolution | 


of manners: a commonwealth is naturally: the reſult 
of ſuch a conſtitution ; but in Peru it was prevented 


by a theocratical government under a family ſent 


from heaven to make them happy: This we 
W L'Eſpric des lois , liv; 19. ch, 2. 
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opinion , ſipportes, by 1 ignorance and. ſuperſtition, 


proved an effectual bar againſt tyranny in the mo- 
narch ; a-moſt exemplary conduct on his part being 
neceſſary for ſupporting the opinion of his divinity. 
Upon the whole , comprehending king and ſub- 
je& , there perhaps never exiſted more virtue in 
any other government , whether monarchical or 
republican. 


In Peru there are traces of ſome Jifindion: KA 


ranks, ariſing probably from office merely, which, 
asin France, was a bulwark to the monarch againſt 
the peaſants. 'The great ſuperiority of the Peruvian 
Incas, as demi-gads, did not admit a herediiany 
nobility. PE 

With reſpe& to the. progreſs of arts and ; manu- 
factures, the two nations differed widely: in Mexico, 
arts and manufactures were carried to a ſurpriſing 
height , conſidering the tools they had to wark 
with: in Peru, they had made no progreſs; every 
man, as among mere ſavages, providing the necel- 


faries of life for himſelf. As the world goes at 


preſent, our multiplied wants require ſuch numbers, 
that not above one of a hundred can be ſpared for 
war. In ancient times, when theſe wants were 
ſew and not much enlarged beyond nature, 'it 1s 
computed that an eighth part could be ſpared for 
war: and hence the numerous armies we read of 


in the hiſtory of ancient nations. "The Peruvians_ 


had it in their power to go ſtill farther : it was 
poſſible to arm the whole males capable of ſervice: 
leaving the women to ſupply the few neceſſaries 


that might be wanted during a {ſhort campaign z 
K 3 
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_ and acedrdingly we find that the Incas v were great 
Conquerors. $\ 

The religion of the Peruvians ; cotiniifred ; in 2 
political light, was excellent. The veneration they 
paid their ſovereign upon a falſe religjous principle 
. was their only ſuperſtition ; and that ſuperſtition 
contributed greatly to 1mprove their morals and 
| their manners: on the other hand, the Felrgion of 
Mexico was execrable. 

Upon the whole, there never was a country 
helliipes of iron , "Ghar arts ſeem to have been 
_ Carried higher than in Mexico : and , bating 
their religion * there never- was a cbvery de. 

MNitute of writing , where government ſeems to 
- have been more perfe. 1 except not the govern: 
"ment of Peru, which , not being founded « 
political principles , , but on ſuperſtition , might be 
more mild , but Was far from heing ſo ſolidy 
Wounded, . 
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M orality, Theology, and the Art of Reaſoning, aro 
three great branches of a learned education ; and 
juſtly held to be ſo, being our only ſure guides in 
paſſing through the intricate paths of life. They are 
indeed not eſſential to thoſe termed men of the world : 
the moſt profound philoſopher makes but an infipid 
figure in faſhionable company ; would be ſomewhat 
ridiculous at a court-ball; and an abſolute abſurdity 
among the gameſters at Arthur's, or jockeys at New- 
market. But, theſe cogent objeftions notwithſtanding, 
f venture to pronounce ſuch ſiudies to be not alto-. 
gether unſuitable to a gentleman. Man is @ creature 
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Full of curloft ity; and to gratify that appetite, many 
roam through the' world ſubmitting to heat and cold 
nay to hunger and thirſt, without @ ſigh. Could 
Indeed the troubleſome gueſt be expelled, we might 
_ tug ourſelves "in ignorance; and, like true men of 
the world, undervalue knowledge that cannot procure 
money, nor a new ſenſual pleaſure. But, alas ! the 
expulſion is not in the power of every one; and thoſe 
who muſt give vent to{heir, curioſuly , will naturally 
employ it upon ſtudies that make, them good members 
of ſociety, and endear them 10 every perſon of virtue. 


And were we 'eben men of the world in ſuch per- 
feftion, as to regard nothing but our own intereſt; 
| yet does not ignorance lay us open to the crafty and 
deſigning £ and does not the art of reaſoning guard 
meny an honeſt man from being miſled by. ſublile 
Jophiſms ? With | reſpect to right and wrong, not 
_ even paſſion is more dangerous than error. And as 
zo religion, belter it were to ſettle in a conyittion 
that there\is\'no God, than to beiin'a ſlate of, wa- 
_ vering. and. fludluation'; ſometimes. indulging every 
looſe defire,. ag \if we were not accountable beings ; 
and pot Sony's "wielding. 10. ſuperſtitious fears , . as if 
there were'.no god. but the devil... To a well-diſpoſed 
mind,” the exiſtence. of a ſupreme benevolent. Deity, 
appears highly probable: and if by the fludy of theo- 
ogy that probability be improved into, a certainty, 
the conviction. of a ſupreme . Deity who rules. with 
equity and mi ldneſs , will þe. a. ſource: of conſtant en- 
Jjoyment, which 1. boldly fet above the. titillating pleas 


ſures of external fenſe,) Peſi og there may be leſs. pres 
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| fer a; in abſtract Rudies, than in newſpapers, 
in party-pamphlets, or in Hoyl upon Whiſt : but let 
us for a moment anticipate futurity , and imagine that 
we are reviewing paſt tranſaftions, — how pleaſant 
the retroſpedt of thoſe who have maintained the dignity 
of their nature , and employed their talents to the beſt 


purpoſes / 


Contradiftory opinions that have refs on prac- = 


tice, will be regretted by every perſon.of a found heart ; 


and as erroneous opinions are commonly the reſult 


of imperfect education, I would gladly hope, that a 


remedy is not altogether out of reach. At the revival 


of arts and ſciences, the learned languages were our 
ſole ſtudy, "becauſe in them were locked up all the 


treaſures ' of f uſeful” hn owledge. This fludy has long 
ago ceaſed to be the. chief objef of education ; and 


yet the original plan is handed down to us with very 
lintle variation. Wiſhing to” contribute 10" a more 
perfect Jy tern of education , 1 preſent to the public the 
following Sketches. The books that have been pub- 
liſhed on morality, theology, and the art of reaſoning, 
are not eminent either for ſimplicity, or for perſpicuity. 


To introduce. theſe into the ſubjefts mentioned, is my 


aim; with what r ſucceſs. is with deference ſubmitted to 


the fudgment of others. The hiſtorical part , hitherto 


much neglefted , is neceſſary as @ branch of my ge- 


neral plan ; and 1 am hopeful, that, befid de inflrution, 


it will contribute to recreation, which, in abſiralt 
fudies, is no leſs neceſſary than pleaſant. 
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$LeTIONt 
Priveinks of Reaſon. 


en: is that fort of expreſſion which the 
ſpeaker uſes, when he deſires to be believed. What 
he affirms is termed a propoſition. . 

. Truth and error, are qualities of propoſitions. 
A propoſition that ſays a thing is what it 1s 1n 
reality, is termed a zrue propoſition. | A propoſition 
_ that fays a thing is what 1t 1s not in reality, | 

termed an erroneous Ppropoſuion. 

Truth is ſo effential in conducting affairs, that 
man would be a disjointed being were it not agree- 
able to him. Truth accordingly. 1S agreeable to 
every human being, | and falſhood or error dil 
_ agreeable. The purſuit of truth is no leſs pleaſant 

than the Jul of any ather SP. 


" It has been wiſely obſerved, thas puny is the ſame to 


the underſtanding that muſic is to the ear, or beauty t0 
the eye. 


$. 
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Onr knowledge of what is agreeable and dif. 
agreeable 1n objects is derived -from the ſenſe of 
| beauty , handled in Elements of Criticiſm. Our 
knowledge of right and wrong in aQtions, is de- 
rived from the moral ſenſe, to be handled in the 
ſketch immediately following. Our knowledge of 
truth and error 1s derived from various ſources. 

Our external ſeoſes are one ſource of knowledge: 
© they lay open to us external ſubjects, their qualities, 
their actions, with events produced by theſe actions. 
1 he internal ſenſes are anotber ſource of knowledge : 
they lay open to us things paſſing in the mind; 
thinking, for example, deliberating, iackinins, 
reſolving, willing, conſenting, and ather as; and 
they alſo lay open to us our emotions and paſſion. 
There is a fenſe by which we perceive the truth 
of many propoſitions; ſuch as, That every thing 
which begins to exiſt muſt have a cauſe; That 
every effect adapted to ſome end or purpoſe, pro- 
ceeds from a deſigning cauſe; and, That every 
effect adapted to a good end or purpoſe, proceeds 
from a deſigning and benevolent cauſe. A multi, 
tude of axioms in every ſcience, particularly 1 in 
mathematics, are equally perceived to be true. By 
a peculiar ſenſe, of which afterward, we know 
that there 1s a Deity. "There is a ſenſe by which 
we know, that the external ſigns of paſſion are the 
fame in all men; that animals of the ſame external 
appearance, are of the ſame ſpecies, and that anl- 

_ mals of the ſame ſpecies, have the lame | properties : 
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There, is aſenſe that dives into futurity : we know 


that the fun will tiſe to- morrow; that the earth 


will perform its wonted courſe round the ſun; 


that winter and ſummer will follow each other in 
ſucceſſion; that a ſtone dropt from the hand will 
Fall to the ground; and a thouſand other ſuch 
propoſitions. = 

_ There are many oapaliions, the truth of hich 
1s not ſo apparent-:. a proceſs of reaſoning 1 IS ne. 


 ceſſary, of which afterward. 


Human teſtimony is another ſource of knowledge, 
So framed we are by nature, as to rely 'on human 


_ teſtimony; by which we are informed of beings, 


attributes, and. events, that never came under any 
of our ſenſes. 3H 55 

The knowledge that is derived from the ſources 
mentioned, is. of different kinds. In ſome caſes, 
our knowledge includes abſolute certainty, and 
produces the higheſt degree of conviction : in other 


caſes, probability comes in place of certainty , and 


the conviction is inferior in degree. Knowledge of 
the latter kind is diſtinguiſhed into belief, which 


' concerns facts; and opinion, which concerns rela- 
\ tions, and other things that fall not under the de- 


nomination of facts. In contradiſtin&ion to opinion 
and belief, that ſort of knowledge which includes 
abſolute certainty, and produces the higheſt degree 
of convidtion, retains its proper name. To explain 


what is here ſaid, I enter into particulars. 


'The ſenſe of ſeeing, with very few exceptions, 
affords knowledge properly ſo termed: it is not 
in our power to doubt of the exiſtence of a perſon 


* 


Sk. 1. | 1. | Reaſon. . | uh ; 


we ſee, touch, and converſe with. When ſuch is 
our conſtitution, it is a vain attempt to call in 


queſtion the authority of our ſenſe 'of ſeeing, as 


ſome writers pretend to do. No one ever called 


in queſtion the exiſtence of internal ations and 


paſſions, laid open to us by internal ſenſe; and 
there 1s as little ground for doubting of what we 
ſee. The ſenſe of ſeeing, it 1s true, 1s not always 
corre: through different mediums the ſame object 
is ſeen differently : to a jaundiced eye every thing 
appears yellow ; and to one intoxicated with liquor, 
two candles ſometimes appear four. But we are 
never left without a remedy in ſach a caſe: it is 
the province of the reaſoning - faculty to correct 
every error of that kind. 

An obje& of ſight recalled to mind hey: the Sour 
of memory, is termed an idea or ſecondary per- 
ception. An original perception, as faid above, 
affords knowledge 1n its proper ſenſe; but a fecon+ 
dary perception affords belief only. And Nature 


in this, as 1n all other inſtances, is faithful to truth; 


for it is evident, that we cannot be ſo certain of 


the exiſtence of an obje& in its abſence, as when 


preſent. 


With reſpect to many abſtract propoſitions, of 
which inſtances are above given, we have an 


abſolute certainty and conyiction of their truth, 


derived to us from various ſenfes. We can, for 
ex2mple, entertain as little doubt that every thing 


which begins to exiſt muſt have a cauſe, as that 


the ſan 1s in the firmament; and as little doubt 
that he will riſe to-morrow, as that he 1s now ſet. 
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There are many other kai. the truth of 
which is probable ovly, not abſolutely certain; as, 
for example; that wintet will be cold and fammer 


warm. That natural operations are performed in 


the ſimpleſt manner, is an axiom of natural philo- 
ſopby : "i may be probable, but 1 1s far from being 
certain * ' 

In every one of the inſtances given, conviRtion 
wits from a ſingle at of perception : for which 
reaſon, knowledge acquired by means of that per: 
ception, not only knowledge in its proper ſenſe 
but alſo opinion and belief, are termed intuitive 
knowledge, But there are many things, the know: 
ledge of which is not obtained with ſo much fa: 
city. Propoſitions ſor the moſt part require a 


proceſs or operation in the miad, termed reaſoning; 


leadiog, by certain intermediate ſteps, to the pro- 


poſition that 1s to be demonſtrated or made evident; 


which, in oppoſition to iituitive knowledge, is 
termed diſcurſive knowledge. This procefs or ope- 
ration muſt be explained » In order: to underſtand 

c I have given this arapalition a place, becauſe it is 
aſſumed as an ax om by all writtrs on natural philoſophy, 


And yet there appears ſom? room for doubting, whether 


_ out conviction of it do not proceed from a bias in our 


_ nature, rather than from an 0: iginal ſenſe. Our taſte for 


ſimplicity, which undoubtedly is natural, renders fimple 


_ Operations more agreeable than what are complex, and con- 


ſequently makes th-m appear mote natural. It deſerves a 
moſt ſerious diſcuſſion , whether the operations of nature 
be always carried on wich the greateſt ſimplicity, or whe- 
ther we be not mifled by our taſte for ſimplicity to be of 
that opinion. "5 RIRET bd 
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the nature of reaſoning. And as reaſoning is- moſtly 
employed in diſcovering relations, I ſhall draw my 
examples from them. Every propoſition concern- 
ing relations, 1s an affirmation of a certain relation 
between two ſubjects. If the relation affirmed ap- 
pear not intuitively, we muſt ſearch for a third 
ſubjet , intuitively connected with each of the _ 
others by the relation aftirmed : and if ſuch a ſub-_ bs 
_je&t be found, the propoſition is demonſtrated; iy 
for it 1s intuitively certain, that two ſubjeats con. 
nected with a third by any particular relation, muſt 
be connected together by the ſame relation. 'The 
longeſt chain of reaſoning may be linked together 
in this manner. Running over fuch a chain, every 
one of the ſubjets muſt appear intuitively. to be 
connected with that immediately preceding, and 
with that immediately ſubſequent, by che relation 
affirmed in the propoſition; and from the whole 
united, the propoſition, as above mentioned, muſt 
appear intuitively certain. The laſt Rtep' of the 
proceſs is termed @ concluft on, being the laſt or 
concluding perception. 
No other reaſoning affords ſo clear a notion of 
the foregoing proceſs, as that which i is mathema- 
tical, Equality 1s the only mathematical relation; 
and compariſon therefore 1s the only means by 
which mathematical propoſitions are afcertained, 
To that ſcience belong a number of 1atuitive pro- 
poſitions, termed azioms, which are all founded 
on equality. For example: Divide two equal. $410 
lines, each of them, into a thouſand equal parts, *M 
a fivgle part of the one line muſt be equal to a Hd 


Wh = (05m whe ve ues or qo 


| 
| 
| 
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| fingle part of the other. Second : © Take ten : of 


theſe parts from the- one-line, and as many from 
the other, and the remaining parts muſt be equal; 
which is more ſhortly expreſſed thus : From two 
equal lines . take equal parts, and the remainders 
will be equal; or add equal.parts, and the ſums 


will be equal. Third: 1f two things be, in the 
fame reſpet, equal to a third, the one.1s equal 


to. the other in. the ſame reſpe&t. I proceed to 
ſhow the uſe of theſe axioms. 'Two things may 


| be} equal without being intuitively ſo; which 1s 


the. caſe. of the equality between the three angles 


_ of. a triangle and two right angles.. To, demon- 


ſtrate that truth, it 1s. neceſſary to ſearch for ſome 
other angles that intuitively are equal to both. If 
this property cannot be diſcovered in ary one ſet. 
of angles, we muſt go miore leiſurely to work, 
and try to find angles that are equal to the three 
angles of a triangle. "Theſe being diſcovered, we 


next try to find other angles equal to. the angles 
now diſcovered; and ſo on in the compariſon, 


till at laſt we diſcover a ſet of angles, equal not 
only to thoſe thus introduced, but alſo .to two 


right angles. We thus conne& the two parts of 


the original propoſition, by” a number 'of. inter- 


mediate equalities; and by that means perceive, 


that theſe two parts are equal among themſelves; 


| it being an. intuitive . propoſition, as mentioned 


above, That two things'are equal, each of which, 


In the ſame reſpec, 1s equal to a. third. 


TI proceed to a different example, which concerns 


the relation between cauſe and effect. The pro- 
| | poſition 


ble, if t; OY Reeſor, Fe 149 
poſition ts be deinobſtrated 3 is, © That there-exiſts 


« a good and intelligent Being; who is the cauſe 


« of all the wiſe and. benevolent effets that are_ 
6 produced 1n- the. government of this world.” 
That there are ſuch effeds, is in the preſent example 


the fundamental propoſition ; which is -taken fot 
pranted , becauſe it 1s verified by experience. In 
ordet to diſcover the cauſe of theſe effects, I begiri 


with an intuitive propoſition mentioned above; 


« That every effect adapted to a good end of 


« purpoſe, proceeds from a deſigning and bene« 
« volent caviſe.” The next ſtep is; to examine 


whether man cart be the cauſe: tie 1s provided /in« 
deed with ſome ſhare of wiſdom and benevolence; 
but the effects mentioned are far above his power; 
and no lefs above his wiſdom. Neither can this 
earth be the cauſe, nor the ſun, the moon; the 
ſtars; for, far from being wiſe arid- benevolent; 


they are not eyen ſenſible. If theſe be excluded; 


we are unayoidably led to an inviſible being, 
endowed with boundleſs power, goodneſs, and 
intelligence; arid that inviſible being is termed God, 

Reafoning requires two mental powers, namely, 


the power of invention, and the: power of per: 


ceiving relations. By the: farmat are diſcovered 


mtermediate propofitions, equally related to the 


fundamental propoſition and to the conclufion: by 
the latter we perceive, that the different links 
which compoſe the chain of reaſoning, are all 
connected NE by the fame relations 

We can reafon about matters of opinion and 


belief, as well as about MALtErs of knowledge ; 
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| oy properly ſo termed. Hence reaſoning i Is. diſtinguiſh. 


ed into two kinds; 'demonſtrative,. and probable, 
Demonſtrative reaſoning is alſo of two kinds: in 

the firſt, the concluſion 1s, drawn from the an 
and inhereft properties of the ſubject: in the other, 
the concluſion is drawn from ſome principle, of 
which we are certain by intuition. With refpeQ 
to the firſt, we have no ſuch knowledge of the 
nature or inherent properties of any being, mate. 
rial or immaterial, as to draw concluſions from it 
with certainty. 1 except not even figure conſidered 
as 'a quality of matter, though it 15 the objec of 
mathematical] reaſoning. - As we have no ſtandard 
| for determining with precifion the figure of any | 
portion of matter, we cannot with precifion reaſon 
upon it: * what appears to us a ſtraight line may 
be:a curve, and what appears a rectilinear angle 
may be curvilinear. How then comes mathema- 
tical reafoning to be demonſtrative ? This queſtion 
may appear at firſt fight puzzling; and I know not 
that it has any where been diſtinaly explained. 
| Perhaps'what follows may be fatisfactory. 

\ The ſubjects of arithmetical reaſoning are num- 


£01 bers. The fubjedts of mathematical reafoning are 


fgures. | But what figures ? Not fach as I fee; 
but fuch as Þ forms an idea of, abſtracting from 
every imperfection. 1 explain myſelf. Fhere 1s a 
power in'man-to form images of things that never 
exiſted; a golden mountain, for example, or a 
river running upward. 'Fhis power operates upon 
figures: there'is perhaps no figure exiſting the fides 
of which are ftraight lines; but it is eaſy. to form 
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in idea of 4 lite that has no wavirig 6r erobked= 
nefs, and it is eaſy to form an idea of a figure 
bounded. by ſuch lines. Such ideal figares are the. 
ſubjects of mathematical reafoning; and theſe being 
perfealy clear and diſtin, are proper ſubjects fot 
demonftrative reafoning of the firſt kind. Mathe- 
maticaP reafoning however is not merely a mental 
entertarnment: it is of real uſe in life, by direQting 
-s to operate upon matter. There poſſibly may 
hot be found any where a perfe& globe, to anſwer 
the idea we form of that figure: but a globe may 
be made ſo near perfection, as to have nearly the 
properties of a'perfedt globe. In a word, though 
ideas are; properly ſpeaking, the fubje& of ma- 
thematical evidence; yet the end and purpoſe of 
that evidence is, to dire@ us with refpe to figures 
4 they really exift; 'and the nearer any real figure 
approaches to its ideal perfetion, with the greater 
accaracy will the mathematical truth be applicable. 
The component parts of figures, viz-lines and 
angles, are extremely ſimple, requiring no defini- 
tion. Place before a child a crooked line, and one 
that has ho appearance of being crooked: call the 
former a crooked line, the latter a /traight line ; and 
the child will ufe theſe terms familiarly, without 
hazard" of a miſtake. Draw a perpendicular upon 
paper: let the child advert, that the upwatd line 
leans neither to the right nor the lefc, and fot 
that reaſon is termed a perpendicular : the child 
will 'apply that term familiarly to a tree, to the 
wall of a houſe, or to any other perpendicular. 
In the fame manner, place before the child two 
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73 lines diverging fey each other, and two that have 
_ no appearance. of diverging : call the latter paralle! 


lines, and the child will have no difficulty of ap- 
plying the- ſame term to the ſides of a door. or of 
a window. Yet ſo accuſtomed are we to defini 


y tions, that even theſe ſimple ideas are not ſuffered 


to eſcape. | A ſtraight line, for example, is defined 
to be the ſhorteſt that can be drawn between two 
given. points. Is it ſo, that even a man, not to 
talk of a child, can have no idea of a Rraight line 
till he be told that the ſhorteſt line between: two 
points is a ſtraight line? How many talk fami- 
liarly of a ſtraight-line who never happened to 
think of that fact, which is an inference only, not 
a definition. If I had not beforchand an. idea of 
a traight line, I ſhould never be able to find out, 
that it is the (ſhorteſt that. can be drawn between 
two points. D'Alembert ſtrains hard, but without 


ſucceſs, for a definition -of a ſtraight line, and of 


the others mentioned. It is difficult to avoid 


ſmiling at his definition of parallel lines, Draw, 


ſays he, a ſtraight line : erect upon it two perpen- 
diculars of the fame length: .upon their two extre- 
mities draw another ftraight line; and that line is 


faid to be parallel to the firſt mentioned; as-if, to 


underſtand what is meant by the expreſſion two 
parallel lines, we muſt firſt underſtand what is meant 
by a ſtraight line, by a perpendicular, and by two 
lines equal in length. A very light reflection upon 
the operations of his own mind, would have taught 


| this author, that he could form the idea of parallel 


lines without UOOAE through ſo many Intermediate 
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ſteps : ſight alone i is ſufficient to explain the term 
to a boy, and even to a girl. 'At any rate, where 
is the neceſlity of introducing the line laft men- 
tioned ? If the idea of parallels cannot be obtained 
from the two perpendiculars alone, the additional 
| line drawn through their extremities wall certainly 
not make it more clear. + 
Mathematical figures being in their nature com- 
plex, are capable of being defined; and from the 
| foregoing ſimple ideas, it is eafy to define every . 
one of them. For example, a circle 1s' a figure 
having a point within it, named the centre, through 
which all the ſtraight lines that can be drawn, and 
extended to the circumference, are equal; a ſurface 
bounded by four equal ſtraight lines, and having 
four right angles, is termed a ſquare; and a cube 
is a ſolid, of which all the fix ſurfaces are ſquares. 
In the inveſtigation of mathematical truths, we - 
afiſt the imagination, by drawing figures upon 
paper that refemble our ideas. There is no ne. 
cellity for a perfe&t reſemblance: a black ſpot, 
which 1n reality is a fmall round ſurface, ſerves 
to repreſent a. mathematical point; and a black 
line, which in reality is a long narrow ſurface, 
ſerves to repreſent a mathematical line. When we 
reaſon about the figures compoſed of ſuch lines, 
It 15 ſufficient that theſe figures have ſome appear- 
ance of regularity : leſs or more is of no importance; 
becauſe our reaſoning is not founded upon them, 
but upon our ideas. Thus, to\ demonſtrate that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
nght angles, a triangle is drawn upon paper, in 
| "5 
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order to keep the: mind ſteady to its obje&. After Ml 


tracing the ſteps' that lead to. the concluſion, we 
are ſatizfied that the propoſition 1s true ; being 
confciqus that the reaſoning is built upon the idenl 
Sgure, not ypon that which is drawn : upon. the 
paper. And being allo conſcious, .that the inquiry 
. 35 carried on independent of any particular length 
_ of the ſides; we are ſatisfied of the univerſality of 
the propoſition , and of its being applicable ta al 
triangles whatever. | 
__ Numbers conſidered by themfelves, abſtracted 
from things, make the ſubje& of arithmetic. . And 
with reſpect both to. mathematical and arithmetical 
_ reafonings, which frequently conſiſt of many ſteps, 
the proceſs is ſhortened by the invention of figns, 
which, by a ſingle daſh of the pen, expreſs clearly 
what would require many words. By that means 
2 very long chain of reaſoning 1s expreſſed by a 
few. ſymbols; a method that contributes greatly 
_ to readineſs of comprehenſion. If in ſuch reafon- 
ings words were neceſſary, the mind, embarraſſed 
with their multitude , would have great difficulty 
to follow any long chain of reaſoning. A line 
OE upon paper repreſents an ideal line , and a 
few ſimple characters repaying: the abſtract ideas o 
number. 

Arithmetical aſaing; like mathematical, de- 
_ pends entirely upon the relation of equality, which 
can be aſcertained with the greateſt certainty among 
 mavy ideas. Hence, reaſonings upon ſuch ideas 
_ afford the higheſt degree of conviction. I do not 
ſay, hewever, that this is always the caſe; for 3 


' man who is conſcious of his own fallibility, is ſel. 
dom without ſome degree of diffidence, where 
the reaſoning conſiſts of many ſteps. And though on 
a review no error be diſcovered, yet he is con- 
ſcious that there may be errors, thou gh they have 
eſcaped him. 

As to the other kind of Setnonfindine reaſoning, 
founded on propoſitions of which we are intni- 
tively certain; I juſtly call it demon/trative, becauſe 
it affords the ſame conviction that ariſes. from ma- 
thematical reaſoning. In both, the means of con- 


vicion are the ſame, viz. a clear perception of 


the relation between two ideas: and there are many 
relations of which we have ideas no leſs clear than 
of equality; witneſs | ſubſtance and quality, the 
whole and its parts, cauſe and effet, and many 
others. From the intuitive propoſition, for ex- 
ample, That nothing which begins to exift can 
exiſt without a cauſe, I can conclude, that Tome 
one being muſt have exiſted from all eternity, with 


no leſs certainty, than that the three angles of a 


triangle are equal to two right angles. 

What falls next in order, is that inferior ſort- of 
, knowledge which 1s termed opinzon; and which, 
like knowledge properly fo termed, 1s founded in 
ſome inſtances upon intuition, and in ſome upon 
reaſoning. But it differs from knowledge properly 


ſo termed in the following particular, that it pro- 


duces different degrees of conviction, ſometimes 

approaching to certainty, ſometimes ſinking toward 

the verge of improbability. The conſtancy and 

uniformity of natural operations, is a fit ſubje& for 
ES 
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illuſtrating that difference, The future ſucceſſive 
changes of day/'and night, of winter and ſummer, 
and of other 'ſucceflions which have hitherto been 
conſtant and uniform, fall under intuitive know. 
Jedge,. becauſe of theſe. we haye the higheſt con. 
vicion. As the conviction 1s inferior of ſuccef. 
fions that hitherto have varied in any degree, theſe 


fall under intuitive opinion. © We expect ſummer | 


aſter winter . with. the utmoſt confidence; but we 
have not the ſame confidence in expecting a hat 
ſummer or a cold winter. And yet the probability 
approaches: much nearer to certainty, than. the in- 
tuitive opinion we have, . that the operations of 
pature are extremely lmple, a propoliuyon that 1 
little relied. on. 
- As to opinion founded an Ne WAY it is oh. 
vious, that the canviction produced by reaſoning, 
_ can never riſe above what is produced by the in- 
_ tuitive propoſition upon which the reaſoning 1 
founded, And that it may be weaker, will appear 
from conſidering, that even where the fundamer- 
tal propolitign is certain, it may lead ta the conr 
cluſive opinion by 1aterxmediate propoſitions, that 
are probable only, not certain. In a ward, it bolds 


in general with reſpe& to every ſort of reaſoning, 


that the concluſive propoſition can never riſe higher 
jn point of conviction, than the very loweſt of 
_ the intuitive propoſitions employed as ſteps 1n the 
 reaſaning, 

The perception we have of the contingency of 
fature events, opens a wide field to our reaſaning 


about probabilities. That perception involves more 
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or leſs doubt according to its ſubject. In ſome in« 
ſtances, | the event is perceived to be extremely 
doubtful; in athers, 1t is perceived to be leſs doubt- 
ful. It appears altogether doubtful, in throwing 
a-die, which of the fix fides will turn up; and 
for that reaſon, we cannot juſtly conclude for one 
rather than for another. If one only of the fix 
fides be marked with a figure, we conclude, that. 
a blank will turn up; and five to one is an equal 
wager that ſuch will be the effect. In judging of 
the yy hes behaviour pf a man who has hitherta 
been governed by intereſt, we may conclude with 
a probability appraaching to certainty, that intereſt 
will continue to prevail, 

Belief comes laſt in order, which, as defined 
P aun is' knowledge of the truth of facts that falls 
below certainty, and involves 1n its nature ſome 
degree of doubt. It is alſo of two kinds; one 
founded upon intuition, and. one upon reaſoning. 
Thus, knowledge, opinion, belief, are all of them 
equally diſtinguiſhable into intuitive and diſcurſive, 
Of intuitive belief, I diſcover three different ſources 
or cauſes, ' Firſt, A preſent objet. Second, An 
obje& formerly preſent. Third, The teſtumony of 
others. 

To have a clear conception of the firſt cauſe, as - 
muſt be obſerved, that among the ſimple percep+ 
tions that cawpoſe the complex perception of a 
preſent objeft, a a perception of real and preſent 
exiſtence is one. This perception riſes commonly 
to-certainty ; in which caſe it is a branch of know: 


ledge properly. ſo termed; and is handled as ſuch 
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above. But this perception falls below certainty in 
Jome inſtances ; 'as where an obje&, ſeen at a great 
diſtance or in a fog, 1s perceived to be a horſe, 
but ſo indiſtinetly as to make it a probability only, 
The perception in ſucha caſe is termed belief. Both 
perceptions are fundamentally of the ſame nature; 
being ſimple perceptions of real exiſtence. They 
differ only in point of diſtinAneſs ; the perception 
of reality that makes a branch of knowledge, is 
ſo clear and diſtin& as to exclude all doubt or 
heſitation : the perception of reality that occaſions 
belief, being lefs clear and diſtin&, makes not the 
exiſtence of the object certain to us, but only eo 
bable. 
__. With reſpeG to the frond cauſe; ds exiſhthe 
of an abſent objec, formerly ſeen, amounts. not to 
a certainty; and therefore- is the ſubject of belief 
only, not of knowledge. Things are in a cont- 
nual flux from produdtion to diffolution; and our 
ſenſes are accommodated to that variable ſcens: 


a preſent obje& admits no doubt of its exiſtence; 


but after it is removed, its exiſtence becomes leſs 
certain, and in time links down to Monks degree 
of probabihty, 

Human aimeoy , the third cauſo, produce 
belief, more or lefs ſtrong, according 'to circum- 
Rances. In general, nature leads us to rely upon 
the veracity ' of each- other; and. commonly the 
degree of reliance is proportioned to the degree of 
veracity. Sometimes belief approaches to certainty, 
as when 1t 1s founded on the evidence of perſons 


above exception as to veracity. Sometimes it ſinks | 


A E's, © -* * Moufn.  - 


to the loweſt degree. of probability," as when a 
{at is told by one who has no great reputation |. 
for truth, The nature 'of the fact, common or 
uncommon, has likewiſe an influence : an ordinary 
cident gains credit upon very flight evidence; 
but 4t requires the ſtrongeſt evidence to overcome 
the improbability of an event that deviates from 
the ordinary courſe of nature. At the ſame time, 
it muſt be obſerved, that belief is not always 
founded upon rational principles. There are biaſſes 
and weakneſſes: in human nature that ſometimes 
diſturb the operation, and produce belief without 
ſufficient or proper evidence: we: are diſpoſed ta 
believe on very ſlight evidence, an intereſting event, 
however rare or ſingular, that alarms and agitates 
the mind; becauſe the mind in agitation is remark- 
ably ſuſceptible of impreſſions; for which\ reaſon 
ſtories of ghoſts and apparitions paſs current with 
the vulgar. Eloquence alſo has great power over 
the mind; and, by making deep impreffions, en- 
forces the belief of facts upon evidence that would 
not be regarded 1in a cool moment. 

The dependence that our perception of real ex- 
iſtence, and conſequently belief, hath upon oral 
evidence, enlivens ſocial intercourſe, and promotes 
ſociety. But the perception of 'real exiſtence has 
a ſtill more extenſive influence ; for from that per- 
ception 1s derived a great part of the entertainment 
we find in hiſtory, and in hiſtorical fables *. At 
the ſame time, a perception that may be raiſed by 


+ * Elements of Criticiſm, ch. 2. part 1+ $ 7, 
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fiction as well as by truth, would often miſlead 
were we abandoned to its impulſe : but the God 
"of nature hath provided a remedy for that evil, 
by erecting within the mind a tribunal, to which 
there lies an appeal from the raſh impreſſions of 
ſenſe. When the deluſion of eloquence or of dread 
ſubſlides, the- perplexed mind is uncertain what to 
believe. A regular proceſs commences, counſel is 
heard, evidence produced, and a final judgment 
pronounced, ſometimes confirming, ſometimes ya, 
Tying, the belief impreſſed upon us by the lively 
perception of reality, 'I hus, by a wiſe appoint. 
ment of nature, intuitive belief is ſubjected to ra- 
_ tional diſcuſſhon; when confirmed by reaſon, it 
turns more vigorous and authoritative: when con. 
tradicted by reaſon, it diſappears among ſenſible 
people. In ſome inſtances, it is too headſtrong for 
reaſon; as in the caſe .of hobgoblins and appati 
tions, which paſs current among the vulgar 1n 
ſpite of reaſon. 

We proceed to the REA kind of belief, - that 
which is founded on reaſoning; to which, when 
Intuition fails us, we muſt have recourſe for aſcer- 
taining certain facts. "Thus, from known effeds, 
we infer the exiſtence of unknown cauſes. That 
an effe&t muſt have a cauſe, is an intuitive propo- 
ſition; but to aſcertain what particular thing is the 
cauſe, requires .commonly a proceſs of reaſoning. 
This is one of the means by which the Deity, 
the primary cauſe, is made known to us, as men- 
tioned above. Reaſon, in tracing cauſes from 
known effects, produces different degrees of con 
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vidion. It ſometimes produces certainty, as in 
proving the exiſtence of the Deity ; which on that 
account 1s handled above, under the head of know- 
ledge. For the moſt part it produces belief only, 
| which, according to the ſtrength of the reaſoning, 
ſometimes-approaches to certainty, ſometimes is ſo 
weak as barely to turn the ſcale on the ſide of 
probability. Take the following examples of dif- 


ſerent degrees of behef founded on probable rea- 


ſoning. When Inigo Jones flouriſhed, and was the 
only architec of note in England; let it be ſup. 
poled, that his model of the palace of Whitehall 


had been preſented to a ſtranger, without men-_ 


tioning the author. The ſtranger, in the firſt place, 


would be intuitively certain, that this was the 


work of ſome Being, intelligent and ſkilful. Se- 
condly, He would have a conviction approaching 
to certainty, that the operator was a man. And 


thirdly, He would have a conviction that the man 


was Inigo Jones; but lefs firm than the former. 
Let us next ſuppoſe another Engliſh architect lictle 
inferior in: reputation to Jones; the ſtranger would 
ſtil] pronounce in favor of. the latter; but his be- 
lef would be in the loweſt degree. 

When we inveſtigate the a of certain effects, 


the reaſoning 1s often founded npon. the known 


nature of man. In the high country, for example, 
between Edinburgh and Glaſgow, the people lay 
their coals at the end of their houſes, without any, 
fence to ſecure them from theft: whence it 1s Ia- * 
tionally inferred, that coals are there mn plenty. In 


the weſt of Scotland, the corn-ſtacks are covered 
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| formity of 'nature, 1s frequently employed in the 
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with gteat care-and micety : whence it is inferted 
that the climate'is rainy. Placentia is the capital 
town of Bifcay: the only town in Newfoundland 
| bears' the ſame name; from which citcumſtance it 
is conjectured, that the Biſcayners were the firſt 


Europeans who made a fettlement in that iflatid. | 


- Analoyical- reafoning, founded upon the wuni- 


inveſtigation of fats; and we infer, that fadts of 
which we” are wncertain, miſt reſemble thoſe of 
the ſame kind that are known; 'The reafonings 
in natural philoſophy are moſtly of that kind. Take 
the following'examples, Welearn from experience; 
that proceeding from the humbleſt vegetable to 
man, there are number}eſs claſſes of beings rifing 
- one above another by differences ſcarce perceptible, 
and leaving no where a fingle gap or interval: 
_ and/from conviction of the uniformity of natvre 
we infer, that'the line 1s 'not broken off here but 
is carried on 4n other worlds, till it- end in the 
Deity. I proceed to another example. Every man 

js confcious of . a | felf - motive powet in himſelf; 
_ and fromthe \uniformity of natare, we infet the 
ſame power in every one of. our own ſpecies. The 
argument here from analogy carries great weight, 
becaufe we: entertain no doubt of the uniformity 
of nature with 'refpe&t to beings of our own kind. 
We apply: the ſame argument to other' animals; 


though their refemblance to man appears not fo cer- 
tain, as that of one man to another. But why not 
alſo apply the ſame' argument to infer a ſelf. motive 
power in matter? Whes, we fee matter 1n motion 
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without an external mover, we naturally infer, 
that, like us, 1t moves itfelf. Another example is 
borrowed from Maupertuis. *As there is no known 
« ſpace. of the earth. covered with water ſo large 

« as the Terra Auſtralis incognita, we may reaſon- 
« ably infer, that fo great a part of the earth is 


« not altogether ſea, but that there muſt be ſome 


« proportion of land.” The uniformity of nature 
with reſpe& to the intermixture of ſea and land; 


is an argument that affords but a very flender degree 
of conviction 3 and from late voyages it is diſco. 


vered, that the argument holds not in fa. The fol. 
lowing argument of the ſame kind, though it cannot 


| be much relied on, ſeems however better founded. 
« The inhabitants nf the northern hemifphere, have, 


« in arts and fciences, excelled fuch of the fouth- 
*ern as we have any knowledge of: and there- 
'* fore among the latter we ought not to expe& 
© many arts, nor. much cultivation.” 
After a fatiguing inveſtigation of nuatberlefs par- 
tculars which divide and ſcatter the thought, 


by a ſaccin& recapitulation. 

We have two means for diſcovering truth and 
acquiring knowledge, viz. intuition and reafoning. 
By intuition we difcover ſubje&s and their attri- 
butes, pathons, internal action, and 'in ſhort every 
thing that is matter of fac. - By intuition we alſo 
diſcover ſeveral relations. There are ſome fas 
and many relations, that cannot be difcovered hy 
a ſingle ad of jotuition, but require feveral ſuck 
acts linked together in a chain of —_ WS 
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| Knowledge acquired by intuition, includes for 
the moſt part certainty : in ſome inſtances it in- 
cludes probability ooly.. Knowledge acquired by 
_ reaſoning, frequently includes certainty; but more 
frequently includes probability only: 
-- Probable knowledge, whether founded on intyi: 
| tion or on reaſoning, 1s termed opinion when it 
concerns relations; and is termed bel/tef when it 
concerns fads. Where hawviedge includes cer: 
a; it retains its proper name: | 

. Reaſoning that produces certainty ; is ; termed 

dndonſivurires and 1s termed proviable, when 1 it bay 
p——_ probability. 
_ .* Demonſtrative reaſoning is of two kinds. The 
firſt 1s, where the concluſion is derived from the 
nature and inherent properties of the fubjze&: ma 
thematical reaſoning is of that kind; and perbaps 
the only inſtance. The ſecond is, where the con: 
cluſion 1s derived from ſome propoſition, of which 
we are certain by intuition. 

Probable reafoning is endleſs in its varieties; ” and 
affords different degrees of conviction, depending 
on the nature of the ſubject upon which it is ems 
yen. + mew 
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A Progreſs from IOe to maturity in the mind 


of man, fimilar to that in his body, has been often 
mentioned. 


% 
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mentioned. The external ſenſes, beiiig early ne- 


ceſſary ſor ſelf- preſervation, arrive ; mon at mas 
turity. 'The interval ſenſes are of a flower growth, 
as well as every other mental power : their matu- 


tity would be of little of no ufe while the body 
js weak, and unfit for ation, Reafoning, as ob-' 


ſerved in the fitſt ſeftion, requires two mental 


powers, the power of itivention, atid that of per= 
ceiving relations. By the former are diſcovered 
intermediate propoſitions, having the ſame telation 


to the fundamental propoſition and to the conclu 
fon ; and that relatioh is verified by the latter; 


bath powers are neceſſary to the perfan. who fra; 


mes an argument, of a chain of reaſoning: the 


latter only, to the perfon who jiidges of it; Sava. 


yes are miſerably deficient in both, With reſpe& 


to the forrtiet, a ſavage may have from his. nature 


a talent for invetition ; but jt will ſland him in 
little flead. without a ftock 6f ideas enabling him 
ſayage has no opportunity to acquire ſuch a ſtock, 
With refpedt to the Jattet, he knows little of rela- 


tions. And how ſhould he know, when both ſtudy 


and pradice are neceſfaty for diſtinguiſhing between 
refations ? The inidefftanding ,, at We Bar 


s among the illiterate obſequious to pafhon and 


withoue contro forming conchiiorsofien no beter 


thay mete dreams. Tn. 


cauſes that miflead from juſt, reaſoning, in days 
eſpecially of ignorance, the erroneous jag Fer 
opinions that have prevailed in the world, an 
VorL. II. IM 
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that continue, in ſome,meaſure to prevail, -are far 


from being ſurpriſing. Were reaſon our only guide 


in the conduct of life, we ſhould have cauſe to 
complam ;, but our Maker has provided us with 
the moral Tenſe, a guide little ſubje& to error in 


matters of importance. In the ſciences , reaſon is | 
Bd 28 or PULOS:34 Fond; 7 1 Me nat ky TOON 
 efſential; but in the condud of life, which is our 


chief concern, reaſon may ;be. an uſeful afliiant, 
but to be our direQor is not its province. 


0 "The national progreſs of reaſon has been Dower 


in Europe, than that of any other art: ſtatuary, 
painting, architecture, and other fine arts, approach 
nearer perfection, as well as morality and natural 
hiſtory. IVianners and every art that appears ex- 
ternally, may in part be acquired by imitation and 


"% 


» 


o 


be laid hold of. But there is beſide a particular 
cauſe that regards Europe, which is the blind de. 
ference that for many ages was paid to Ariſtotle; 
who has kept the reaſoning faculty in chains more | 
than two. thouſand years. In his logic, the plain 
and ſimple mode of reaſoning is rejected, that which 
Nature dictates; and in its Read is introduced an 
artificial mode, ſhowy but unſubſtantial, of no uſe 
for diſcovering truth ; but contrived with great art 
for wrabgling and' diſputation. Conſidering that 
reaſon for ſo many ages has been immured in the 
enchanted caſtle of ſyllogiſm, where phantoms pak 
for realities; the Now progreſs of reaſon toward 
maturity is far from being ſurpriſing. The taking 
of Conſtantinople by the Turks anno 1453, un- 
folded a new ſcene, which in time, relieyed the | 


example: . in reaſoning there is nothing external to 


\ 
AN 
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world from the uſurpation of Ariſtotle, and reſtored 
reaſon .to her privileges. All the knowledge of 
Furope was. centered in Conſtantinople; and 
the learned men of that city, abhorring the Turks 
and their government, tqok refuge in Italy. The 
Greek language was introduced among the weſtern 


nations of Europe; and the ſtudy of Greek and 


Roman claſſics became faſhionable. Men, having 
acquired new ideas, began to think for themſelves: 
they exerted their native faculty of reaſon: the 
futility of Ariſtotle's logic became apparent to the 
penetrating; and 1s now apparent to all. Yet ſo 


ate as the year 1621, ſeveral perſons were baviſhed 
from Paris for contradicting that philoſopher, about 


matter and form, and about the number of the 
elements. And ſhortly after, the parliament of 
Paris prohibited, under pain of death, any thing to 
be taught contrary to the dodrines of Ariſtotle; 
Julius Il. and Leo X. Roman Pontiffs, contributed 
zealouſly to the reformation of letters ; but they 
did not foreſee that they were alſo contributing to 


the reformation of religion, and of every ſcience. 


that depends on reaſoning. Though the. fetters 
of ſyllogiſm have many years ago been ſhaken off; 
yet, like a limb long kept from motion, the rea» 
ſoning faculty has ſcarcely to this day attained its 
free and natural exerciſe. Mathematics 1s the only 


icience that never has been cramped by ſyllogiſm, 


and we find reaſoning there in great perfection at 
an early period. The very ſlow progreſs of rea- 
ſoning in other matters, will appear from the fol- 
lowing induction, RT 
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To exemplify erroneous and abſurd reaſonings 


of every ſort, would be endleſs. The reader, | 


preſume, will be fatisfied with a few ;aſinnces ; 
and I ſhall endeavour to ſele&t what are amuſing, 
For the ſake of order, I divide them into three 
| heads. Firſt, Inſtances ſhowing the imbecillity 


| of human reaſon during its nonage. Second, Er. 
Troneous reaſoning occaſioned by natural biaſfes, | 


Third, Erroneous reaſoning occaſioned by acquir. 
ed biaſſes. With reſpe& to the firſt, inſtances are 
endleſs of reaſonings founded on erroneous pre- 
| Miſes. It was an Epicurean doctrine, That the 
gods have all of them a human figure; moved by 
the following argument, that no being of any 


other figure has the uſe of reaſon. Plato, taking 


for granted the following erroneous propoſition, 
'Fhat every being which moves itfelf -muſt have 
a ſonl, concludes that the world muſt have a foul, 
becauſe it moves itfelf © Ariſtotle taking it for 
granted, withont the leaft evidence and contrary 
to truth, that all heavy bodies tend to the centre 
of the univerſe, proves the earth to be the centre 
of the univerſe by the following argument. © Heavy 
© bodies naturally tend to the centre of the vni- 
* verſe: we know by experience that heavy bo- 
« dies tend to the centre of the earth: therefore 
* the centre of the earth is the centre of the unt- 
_ E verfe. Appian ridicules the Jews for adhering 
Kievalty'" to the precept of reſting on their ſabbath, 
fo as to fuffer Jeruſalem to be taken that day by 
Ptolomy fon of Lagus. Mark the anſwer of Jo- 


: Cicero, De Natura Deorum, lib. '2.F 13. 
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regs : © Whoever paſſes a ſober judgment on 
« this matter , will find our practice agreeable to 
« honor and virtue; for what can be more honor. 
« able and virtuous, than to poſtpone our coun- 
* try, and even life itſelf, to the ſervice of God, 
*® and of his holy religion ?” A ſtrange idea of 
religion, to put it in dire& oppoſition to every 
moral principle ! A ſuperſtitious and abſurd doc- 
trine, That God will interpoſe by a miracle to 
declare what 1s right in every controverſy , has 
occaſioned much erroneous reaſoning and abfurd 
practice. The practice of determining 'controver- 
fies by ſingle combat, commenced about the ſe. 
yenth century, when religion had degenerated int 
ſuperſtition, and courage was eſteemed the only 
moral virtue. The parliament of Paris, in the 


reign of Charles VI. appointed a ſingle combat 


between two gentlemen, in order to have the judge- 
ment of God whether the one had committed a 
rape on the other's wife. In the 1454, John Pic- 
ard being accuſed by his fon-1n- law for too great 
familiarity with his wife, a duel between them 
was appointed by the ſame parliament. Voltaire 
juſtly obſerves, that the parhament decreed a' par- 
ricide to be committed, in order to try an accuſa- 


The trials by water and by fire, reſt on the ſame 


erroneous foundation. In the former, if the per. 


fon accuſed' ſunk to the bottom, it was a pudge- 
ment pronounced by God, that he was innocent: 
if he kept "we; it Was A judgment that he' was 
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tion of inceſt, which poſſibly was not commirted, 
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not. (ink, the woman was innocent. We find. the 


ing words: © That to conceive public prayers or 
_< adminiſter the ſacraments in any language but 
<« Latin, 1s contrary to the traditions and. pradtice 


© impiety to God. and diſobedience to the church.” 


argument on a very rotten foundation. The 
 Caribees abſtain from ſwines fleſh; taking it erro- 


ducks, and of every creature that moves ſlowly. 
His obſerved. of northern. nations, that they do. 
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guilty. Fleury? remarks , that i$ever the plea 
accuſed. was found: guilty, it was. his own fault, 
In Sicily , a woman accuſed of adultery , was com- 
pelled to ſwear to her innocence: the oath, taken 
down in writing, was laid on water; andif it did 


fame practice 1n Japan, and. in Malabar. One of 
the articles infilted on by the reformers in Scot 
land., was, That public prayers be made and. the 
ſacraments adminiſtered in the vulgar.tongue. The 
anſwer of a provincial. council. was in the folloy. 


& of the Catholic church for many ages paſt; and 
& that the; demand. cannot be granted., without 


Here it is taken for granted, that the practice of 
the church is always night; which is building an 


neouſly for granted,, that ſuch food. would: make 
them have, ſmall eyes, held by them. a great defor- 
mity, 'Ehey alſo abſtain from eating turtle ; which 
they thiok would infe&t thera with the lazineſs and 
ſtupidity of that animal. Upon the. ſame erroneous 
notion , the Brafilians abſtain. from the fleſh of 


* Hiſtoire Fecleſiaftique, 
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not open the Wouth ſufficiently for diſtin& articu- 
hation ; and the reaſon given is, that the coldneſs 
of the air makes them keep the mouth as cloſe as 
poſtible. This reaſon 1s indolently copied by wri- 
ters one from another : people enured to a cold cli- 


mate feel little cold in the mouth; beſide that a 


cauſe ſo weak could never operate equally among 
ſo many different nations. The real cauſe is, that 
northern tongues abound with conſonants, which 
admit but a ſmall aperture of the mouth. ( See 
Elements of Criticiſm, chap. Beauty of language). 
A liſt of German names to be found in every ca- 
talogue of books, will make this evident Rutger- 
fus, for example, Feſch, To account for a fact 
that 1s certain , any .reaſon commonly ſuffices, 

A talent for writing ſeems in Germany to be 
eſtimated by weight, as beauty 1s faid to be in 
Holland. Cocceius for writing three weighty folio 
volumes on law, has obtained among his coun- 
trymen the epithet of Great, This author , hand- 


ling the rules of ſucceſſion in land - eſtates, has 
with moſt profound erudition founded all of them, 


upon the following very ſimple propoſition : In a 


competition, that deſcendent 1s entitled. to. be pre- 


ferred who has the greateſt quantity of the prede- 
cefſor's blood in his veins. Oueritur, has a man 
any of his predeceſſor's blood 1n his veins , other- 
wiſe than metaphorically ? Simple indeed! to build, 

| an argument in law upon a pure metaphor.. 
Next of reaſonings where the concluſion follows 
not from the premiſes , or 6A 
4 
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Plato endavours to prove , that the world is en. 


dowed with wiſdom , by the following argument, 


*® The world 1 is greater than any of its parts: there. 


« fore it 1s endowed with wiſdom; for other. 


© yiſea man who is endowed with wiſdom would 
© be greater than the world *.” The concluſion 


Here does not fallow ; for though man is endowed 


=) No” tn Q a8 RH RK ® 2 RAR 8 


OT 


with wiſdom, it follows not, that he is greater 
than the world in point of "Hay Zeno endeavours 
to prove, that the world has the uſe of reafon, 

by an argument. of the ſame kind. To convince 
the worl of the truth of the four goſpels ,. Ire. 
neus * urge 7 il following arguments, which he 
falls demonſtration. © There are four quarters of 
« the world and four cardinal winds , conſequent: 
ly there are four goſpels in the church, as there 
are four pillars that ſupport it, and four breaths 
of life that render it immortal. v Again, © The 
four animals in Ezekiel's viſion mark the four 
ſtates of the Spn of God. The lion is his royal 
dignity : the calf, his prieſthood : the beaſt with 
the face of man, his human nature: the eagle, 
his ſpirit which deſcends on the church. Ta 
theſe four animals correſpond the four goſpels, 
on which our Lord 1s ſeated. John, who tex 
ches his celeſtial origin, is the lion, his goſpel 
being full of confidence: Luke J who begins with 
the prieſthaod of Zachariah, is the calf: Mat- 
thew, who deſcribes the genealogy of ads 


N 


, Cicero , Pe Natura Degrum, lib. 3. { 12. 
* Lih. 3- cap 4h. © 
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& according to' the fleſh, 1s the animal reſembling 
« a man; Mark, who begins with the prophetic 
« ſpirit coming. from-above, 1s the eagle. This 
« goſpel is the ſhorteſt of all, becauſe brevity is 

« the character of prophecy.” Take a third de- 
| monſtration of the truth of the four goſpels. © There 
% have been four covenants ; the firſt under Adam, 
« the ſecond under Noah, the third under Moſes, 
* the fourth under Jeſus Chriſt.” -Whence Ireneus 


concludes, that they are vain, raſh and ignorant, 


who admit more or lefs than four goſpels. St Cyprian 
in his exhortation to martyrdom , after having 


applied the myſterious number ſeven, to the ſeven 


days of the creation, to the ſeven thoufand years 
of the world's duration, to the feven ſpirits that 
S ſtand before God , to the feven lamps of the ta- 
bernacle, to the ſeven candleſticks of the Apoca- 
lypſe, to the ſeven pillars of wiſdom, to the ſeven 
children of the barren woman, to the ſeven women 
who took one man for their huſband, to the feven 
brothers of the Maccabees; obſerves, that St Paul 
F mentions that number as a privileged number; which, 
ſays he, is the reaſon why he did not write but to 
kven churches. Pope Gregory , writing in favor 
of the four councils, viz. Nice, Conſtantinople, 
Epheſus, and, Calcedon , reaſons thus: © That as 


* be four councils.” What would he have faid, 

if he had lived 100 years later, when there wer 
many more than four? In adminiſtering the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper, it was ordered, that 


* there are four evangeliſts, there ought alfo to 
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the hoſt ſhould be covered with a eqn linen cloth; 
becauſe , ſays the Canon law, the body of our TM) 
Jeſus Chriſt was buried in a clean linen cloth. J,. 
ſephus, in his anſwer to Appian, urges the folloy. 
ing argument for the temple of Jeruſalem : *'&, 
& there is but one God, and one world, it holds 
© in analogy, that there ſhould be but one tem. 
« ple.” . At that rate, there ſhould be but one 
worſhipper. And why ſhould that one temple be 
at Jeruſalem rather than at Rome, or at Pekin? 
The Syrians and Greeks did not for a Jong tin: 
eat fiſh. Two reaſons are aſſigned: one is, that 
fiſh is not facrificed to the gods ; the other, that 
being immerſed: in the fea, they look not up to 

heaven *. The firſt would afford a more plauſible 
| argument for eating fiſh. And if the other have 
any weight, it would be an argument for ſacrif- 
cing men, and neither fiſh nor cattle. In juſtifica 
_ tion of the Salic law, which prohibits female ſuc. 
ceſſion, it was long held a concluſive argument, 
That 1n the ſcripture the lilies are faid neither to 
work nor to ſpin. Vieyra, termed by his coun- 
trymen the Luſitanian Cicero, publiſhed ſermons, 
one of which begins thus, © Were the Supreme 
« Being to ſhow himſelf viſibly, he would chuſe 
© the circle rather than the triangle, the ſquare, 
© the pentagon, the duodecagon, or any other 
* figure.” But why appear in any of theſe figures! 
And if he were obliged to appear in ſo mean a 
ſhape, a globe is undoubtedly more beautiful than, 


' Sir John' Marſham, p. 221. 


4 
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a circle. Peter Hantz of Horn, who lived in the 
laſt century , imagined that Noah's ark is the true 
conſtruction of a ſhip; © which,” ſaid he, © is the 
« workmanſhip of God, and therefore perfe&;" 


25 if a veſſel made merely for floating on the water, 


were the beſt alſo for ſailing. Sixty or ſeventy 
years ago, the faſhion prevailed., in imitation of 


birds, to ſwallow ſmall ſtones for the ſake of di- 


geſtion ; as if-what is proper for birds , were equal- 
ly proper for men. The Spaniards , who laid waſte 
a' great part of the Weſt Indies, endeavoured to 
excuſe their cruelties, by maintaining , that the 
natives were not men, but a ſpecies of the Ouran 
Outang; for no better reaſon, than that they were 
-of a copper color, ſpoke an unknown language, 
and had. no beard. TFhe Pope iflued a bull, de- 
caring, that it pleaſed him and the Holy Ghoſt 
to acknowledge: the Americans to be of he human 
race, This bull was not received cordaally ; ; for 
in the council of Lima, anno 1583, it was violent- 


ly diſputed, whether the Americans had ſo muck 
underſtanding -as to be admitted to the ſacraments 


ofthe church. In the 1440, the Portugueſe ſoli- 
cited: the Pope's permiſſion to double the Cape of 
Good Hope, and to reduce to perpetual ſervitude 
the negroes, becauſe they had: the color of the 
damned}, and never went to church. In the Fre- 


derician Code, a propoſition is laid down , Fhat 


by the law of nature no man can make a teſta- 
ment. And. in ſupport of that propoſition the fol- 
lowing argument is urged, which is ſaid to be a 


demonſtration : © No deed can be a teſtament 
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< while a man 1s alive, becauſe it 1s not neceſſa. 
« rily his ultima voluntas; and no man can make 
« a teſtament after his death.” Both premiſes are 
true, but the negative concluſion 'does not follow: 
it is true a man's deed 1s not his vtima voluntas, 
while' he is alive: but does it not become his- ul. 
tima voluntas , when he dies without —_—_— the 
deed? 

Many reaſonings have' paſſed current in the 
| world as good coin, where the premiſes are not 
true; nor, ſuppoſing them true, would they infer 
the conelziſion, Plato in his Phaedon relies on the 
following argument for the immortality of the 
_ foul. © Is not death the oppoſite of life ? Certain. 
« ly. And do they not give birth to each other? 
«& Certainly. What then is produced from life? 
« Death. And what from death ? Life. It is then 
© from the dead that all things living proceed; 
_ © and confequently ſouls exiſt after death.” God, 
Lays Plato, made but five worlds , becauſe accord- 
ing to his definition there are but five regular bo- 
dies in geometry. Is that a reaſon for codbeng 
the Almighty to five worlds, not one lefs or more. 
— Ariſtotle, who wrote a book upon mechanics, 
was much puzzled about the equilibrium of a 
balance, when unequal weights are hung. upon it 
at different: diſtances from the centre. Having ob- 
ſerved, that the arms of the balance deſcribe por- 
tions of a circle, be accounted for the equilibrium 
by a notable. argument: © All the properties of 
«© the circle: ave wonderful : the equilibrium: of the 
& two: weights that deſcribe portions of a circle 


Sk. I. 2. - © Rouſon, | *, = : 


« js wonderful. Ergo, the equilibrinm muſt be. 
« one of the properties of the- circle.” What are 
we to think of Ariſtotle's Logic, when we find 
him capable of ſuch childiſh reaſoning? And yet 
that work has been the admiration of all the world 
ſor centuries upon centuries. Nay, that fooliſh 
_— has been eſpouſed and commented upon _ 

by his diſciples,” for the ſame length of time. To 
proceed to another inſtance : Marriage within the 
fourth degree of conſanguinity , as well as of af- 
finity , is prohibited by the Lateran councit, and 
the reaſon given is, That the body being made up of 
the four etements, has four different humors in it *. 
The Roman Catholics began with beheading here. 
tics, hanging them, or ſtoning them to death. Bur 
ſuch puniſhments were difcovered to be too flight, 
in matters of faith. It was demonſtrated, that he- 
retics ought - to be burnt in a flow fire; it being 
taken for granted, that God punifhes them io the 
other world with a flow fire ; it was inferred, 
* That as every prince and every magiftrate_ is 
* the image of God in this world, they onght to 
" ROW his. eXanple. * Here't is a double error' in 


* The original is curions :. Mhinctrits enim nume- 
rus bene congruit prohibitioni conjugir corporalis'; ' de 
' quo dicit Apoſtohus, Quod vir non' haber poteftatems ſui 
. corporis , ſed mulier; neque mwulice habet peteſtatenr ſti 
' Corporis, ſed» vir ; quia quatuor funt. bumares in corpare, 
* quod. conſtar ex quatuor elementis. ” Were men who 


could be guilty of fuch nonfenſe , qualified: to be our lead- 


ers in the moſt _— of all Ss" _ of __ 
lalyation ?. | 


174 = ScienrT e 5. | B. ITI, 
| reaſoning firſt , the taking for. granted: the funda: 


mental propofition, which is ſurely not ſelf- evig. 


ent; and next, the drawing a concluſion from it 
without any. connexion. The heat of the ſun, 
by the refletion of its rays from the earth, i; 
greatly increaſed in palling over the great country 
of Africa. Hence rich mines of gold, and the black 
comple&ion of- the inhabitants. In paſſing over 
the Atlantic it is cooled : and by the time it reaches 
the continent of America, it has loſt much df its 
vigor. Hence no gold on the eaſt fide of America 
But being heated again in paſſing over a great 
ſpace of land, it produces much gold in Peru, |; 
not this reaſoning curious? What follows is nolek 
ſo. Huetius Biſhop. of Avranches, declaiming 
againſt the vanity of eſtabliſhing a perpetual ſuc: 
ceſſion of deſcendents, obſerves, that other writers 
had expoſed it upon moral principles, but that he 
would cut it down with a plain metaphyſical ar 
Epment. « Father and ſon are relative ideas; and 

« the relation is at an end by the death of either 


« My will, therefore, to leave my eſtate to my fon, 


«; 15 abſurd; becauſe after my death, he is no lon- 

« ver my fon.” By the ſame fort of argument he 
demonſtrates the vanity of fame. © The relation 
&« that ſubſiſts between a man and his charader, 
* is at an end by his death: and therefore, that 

& the character given him by the world, belongs 
*© not to him nor to any perſon.” Huetius is not 
the only writer who has urged metaphyſical argu- 
ments contrary to common ſenſe, _ 

Tt once was a general opinion among thoſe who 


—_ — 7 —_ — a, 


1% © Reaſon, oy” 


dwelt near the ſea, that people never die but dur- 
iog the ebb of the tide. And there were not want-_ 
ing plauſible reaſons... The ſea, in flowing , carries 
with 1t vivifying particles tas recruit the fick. 


The ſea 1s falt, and falt preſerves from rottenneſs, 
When the ſea ſinks in ebbing, every thing ſinks with 


it: nature languiſhes: the fick are not vivified : 


they die. 


What ſhall. be faid of a reaſoning where the 


concluſion is a flat contradiction to the premiſes ? 
If a man ſhooting at a wild pigeon happen unfor- 
tunately to kill his neighbour, it 1s in the Engliſh law 
excuſable homicide ; becauſe the ſhooting an ani- 
mal that is no man's property, 1s a lawful a&. If 


the aim be at a' tame fowl for amuſement, which 


s a treſpaſs on the- property of another, the death 
of the man is manſlaugbter. If the tame fowl be 
ſhot in order to. be ſtolen, /it is murder, by reaſon 
of the felonious' intent. From this laſt the follow- 


Ing conſequence 1s drawn , that if Aa man, endea- 


vouring to kill another , miſſes his blow and hap- 


peneth to kill himſelf, he is in judgment of law 
| guilty of wilful and deliberate ſelf -murder ', Strange 


reaſoning! to conſtrue an act to be wilful and. de. 
liberate ſelf- murder, contrary to the very thing 
that is ſuppoſed. 


A plentiful ſoyrce of iengchative raakaning. 
which prevails; greatly during the infancy of the 


rational acul's. Is. ne OuC of no proper dif 


" Hale, Pleas of the Crown , cip! I. 413. 
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tinction between ſtrong and weak relations. Mi. 
nutius. Felix, in bis apology for the Chriſtians, 
endeavours to prove the unity of the Deity from 
a. moſt diſtant analogy or relation , © 'That there 
<« is but one king of the bees, and that more than 
« one chief magiſtrate would breed confuſion.” [t 
_ is a proſtitution of reafon to offer ſach an argument 
for the unity of the Deity. But any argument paſ. 
ſes current, in ſupport of a propoſition that we 
know beforehand to be true. Plutarch ſays, * that 
< jt ſeemed to have happened by the peculiar dj 
© rection of the gods, that Numa was born on 
« the aiſt of April, the very " in which Rome 
«< was founded by Romulus; a very childiſh in. 
ference froms a mere accidens.' Suppofing Italy 
to have been tolerably poputous; as andoubtedly 
it was at that period, the 21ft of April, or any day 

of April, might have givew birth to thoufands. bn 
mary countries , the furgeons arid barbers are chal 
ſed together, as members of the fame trade, from 
_ a very flight relation, that both of thers operate 
upon the homan body. The Jews enjoyed the 
reputation , for centuries, of being fkilfak pbyſ 
cians. ' Francis E of France, having long labored 
under 2 difeaſe that eluded the art of his own 
phyſicians, applied to the Emperor Chartes V. 
for a Jewiſh phyſician from Spitin.  Pinding that 
the perſon fent had beers converted to Chriftianity, 
the King refuſed to employ him ; as\ if a Jew were 
to lofe his {kill upon being converted to Chriſtian- 
ity, Why did not, the yiog ordes one of his own 

| phy ſicians 


Reaſon. top 


ble 1. 2: 


phyſicians to be converted to Judaiſin 9 The fol: 
lowing childiſh argument 1s built upon an extreme 
light relation , that between our Saviour and the 
wooden croſs he ſuffered on. © Believe me,” 
lays Julius Firmicus, © that the devil omits nothing 
* to deſtroy raiſerable mortals ; converting himſelf 
« into every different form, and employing every 
« ſort of artifice. He appoints wood' to be uſed iri 
« ſacrificing to him, knowing that ovr Saviour, fixed 
'©* to the croſs, would beſtow immortality upon all 
« his followers: A pine-tree is cut down, and uſed in 
© ſacrificing to the mother of the gods. A wooden 
# image of Ofiris 1s buried in ſacrificing to Iſis. 
* A wooden image of Pgoſerpina is bemoaned for 
© forty nights, and then thrown into the flames. 
* Deladed mortals , theſe flames can do you no 
% ſervice. On the contrary , the fire that is def: 
© tined for your puniſhment rages without end, 
* Learn from me to know that divine wood which 
* will fet you free, A wooden ark fayed the hu. 
* man race from the univerſal deluge. Abraham 
* put wood upon the ſhonlders of his ſon Iſaac. 
* The wooden rod ſtretched out by Aaron brought 
* the children of Ifraelt out of the land of Egypt. 
* Wood ſweetened the bitter waters of IViarah , 
* and comforted the children of Ifrael after wan- 
* dering three days without water. A wooden 
* rod {track water ont of the rock. The rod. of 
* God in the hand of Moſes overcame Amalek. 
* The patriarch dreamed, that he ſaw angels def: 
* cending and afcending upon a wooden ladder ; 
* and the law: of God was incloſed in a wooden 
You 8 - N 
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© ark/ Theſe things were exhibited , that, as if 


- -*:. on. 


« it were by certain ſteps, we might aſcend- to 
_ < the wood of the croſs, which is our ſalvation. 
« 'The wood of the croſs. ſuſtains the heavenly 
 < machine, ſupports the foundations of the earth, 
< and leads: men to eternal life. 'The wood of 
| © the devil burns and periſhes, and its aſhes car. 
_ © ries down finners to the! loweſt pit of hell.” The 
very ſlighteſt relations make an imprefſion on a 
weak underſtanding. It was a fancy of Antoninus 
| Geta, in ordering his table, to have ſervices com- 
poſed of diſhes beginning with the fame letter; 
ſuch as lamb and lobſter; broth , beef, blood- pud. 
_ ding ; plum-cake, pigeons, potatoes. The name 
of John king of Scotland was changed into Robert, 
for no better reaſon than that the Johns of Price 
and of England had been unfortunate. 

In reaſoning, inſtances are not rare, of miſtak- 
ing the cauſe for the effet, and the effect for the 
cauſe, When a ſtone is thrown from the hand, 
the continuance of its motion tn the air, was once 
__ univerſally accounted for as follows: © 'Fhat the 

_ © air follows the ſtone at the heels, and puſhes it 
'" The effe& here 1s miſtaken for the cauſe: 
the air indeed follows the ſtone at the heels; but 
it only fills the vacuity made by the ftone , and 
does not puſh it on. It has been flily urged againſt 
the art of phyſic, that phyſicians are rare among 
temperate people, ſuch as have no wants but thoſe 
of nature; and that where phyſicians. abound, dif. 
eaſes abound. 'This 1s miſtaking the cauſe for the 
effect, and the effect for the cauſe : people in health 


Sk. 1.42. AWC: 
have n6 6ceaſion for a phyſician ;, but indotence and 


luxury beget diſeaſes, and diſeaſes beget pbyficians. 
During the nonage of seaſon ;/ men ate ſatisfied: 


with words merely , inſtead of an argument., A 
ſea: proſpe&.is charming; but we ſoon tire of ar 


pnbounded proſpect. 4t would not give fatisfacs 
tion to ſay; that it is too extenſive ; - for why 
ſhould not a profſpec be reliſhed ; however exten- 
ive? But employ a foreign term and fay, that it 
is trop vaſe; we inquire no. farther: a term that 
is not familiar, makes an impreſſion; and captivates 
weak reaſon. "This obfervation accounts for. a 
mode of writing formerly in common uſe, that of 
ſtuffing out language with Latin words and phra- 
ſes. Theſe are now Iaid aſide as uſeleſs; becauſe 
a rroper emphaſis in reading; makes an prope 
deeper than any foreign term can do. . 

| There is one proof of the imbecility of bon 
teaſon in dark times; which ,would ſcarce be be. 
leved, were not the fat fupported by inconteſt- 
tble evidence. Inſtead of explaining any natural 
appearance By ſearching for a cauſe, it has been 
common to account for it by inventing a fable, 
which gave ſatisfaction without inquiring farther. 
For example, inſtead of giving the true cauſe of 
the ſucceflion of day and. night, the ſacred book 
of the Scandinavians, termed Edda, accounts for 


that acceſſion by a tale: * The giant Nor had a 


* daughter named Night, of a dark complexion. 
* She was wedded to Daglingar, of the family 

* of the gods. They had a male chiid, which 
" they named Day, beautiful and ſhining like all 
| N 2 
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* of his father's family. The univerſal father took 


<2 Night and Day, placed them in heaven, and 


+ 2ave to each a horſe and a car, that they might 
travel round the world, the. one after the other. 
Night goes firſt upon her horſe named Rimfaze, 
6, 30g - i ane}, who moiſtens the earth with the 
«/ foam that drops from his bit, which is the dew. The 
* "horſe belonging to Day' is named Skinfaze, | Shin. 


ing Mane], who by his radiant 'mane illumina- 


*"tes the air and the earth.” It is obſerved by the 
tranſlator of the Edda , that this way of accounting 
for- things is well fnited to the turn of the human 
mind , endowed with curioſity that is keen.; but 
eaſily ſatisfied, 'often with words inſtead of ideas. 
Zotroaſter, by a ſimilar fable, accounts for the 
growth of evil in this'world. He invents a” good 
and an evil -principle named Oromazes and Ari. 
mares, who are in continual conflit for prefer. 


ence; At'the laſt day, Oromazes will be reunited 
to the ſupreme God, from whom he iſſued. Art 


manes will be ſubdued, darkneſs deſtroyed; and 
the world, purified by an univerſal :conflagration, 


will become a luminous and ſhining abode, from 


which evil will be excluded. 1 return to the Edda, 
which is ſtored with fables-of this kind. Fhe high: 
eſt notion favages can form of the gods, is that 
of men endowed with extraordinaay power and 
knowledge. "Ihe only puzzling circumſtance 15, 
how they differ ſo much from other men as to be 
immortal. "The Edda accounts for it by the fol- 
lowing fable. * The gods prevented: the effect of 
'* old age and decay, by cating certain apples, 
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*« truſtedito/ the care of Iduna. Loke, the Wiomus 
« of 'the Scandinavians,. craftily conveyed away 
« [duna, and concealed her'in a wood, under the 
5 cuſtody of a gianit., The. gods, beginning to 
* wax old and .gray,' detected the! author of: the 
* theft; and, by-terrible menaces,,; compelled ihitn 
* to. employ bis utmoſt cunning, | for regaining 
« Iduna"and-her apples, in which he was ſucceſs- 
* ful.” Phe origi of. poetry! 1s: thus) accounted 
« for in the ſame work: .:- © Phe; gods formed 
* (naſer,,: who. traverſed the earth, teaching awil- 
* dom+'to men. He was treacherouſly ſlain:by 
* two.dwarfs, who-wixed. honey. with his blood, 
* and compoſed'a liquor that renders all who drink 
* of it poets... Theſe dwatſs /having/incurred the 
+ reſentment. of a certain giant, were expoſed by 
* him upoft arock;/ſurrounded-on! all fides with the 
* ſea. 1; They: gaverfor their ranſom.the ſaid liquof, 
* which the giant delivered to; his daugbter Gut- 
* loda, he preciqus potion was: itagerly; ſought 
* for by the gods; but:/haw were: theyi:to| come 
* at it? Odin} in theiſhape of a worm | crept 
* through a. creviee-anto the: cavern where the 
* liquor was concealed. Then reſuming his natit- 
* ral ſhape, and Yoyicivg Guitloda's confent} to 
6 take three draughts., he ſucked wp/ the wholt;; 
* and, transforming himſelf into: an eagle} flew 
Away to Aſgard, © The giant, who was.a magr. 
' clan, flew\with all ſpeed after. Odin ,\ and came 
_ up wiah! him nearithe gate of 4ſpard. The gods 
* iſſued out of their palaces to aſfiſt their maſter ; 
" and preſented: to him all the pitchers-they could 
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8% Ra hands - on), which. be 1mftantly filled; with 
© the. eCrous liquor: Butio the hurry of difchir. 
£- ging his Joad ; Qdia. poured: :anly part. of the 
” liquor ehncughdas beak , .the reſt being emitted 
4 through ia: lefs pure | vent. /+ The former: is- be. 
#5-[towed by the gods-upon/ good: poets ; ta inſpire 
;F*:+them with divine:enthuſraſm.: The latter, which 
-#»910 much/greater plenty, is beſtowed: liberally 
#5:0n"atls who! apply for; itz by which! means' ths 
#5rworld bis; pefteret with! an endieſs.quantity of 
If) wencen reſins? - lgaotance' is equaliy.eredy 
16us in all -ages;-:- Albert ,>furnamed the Grea, 
Youriſhed inthe; hinctdendy cembiey,, ad was 2 tnn 
-of real knowledge,” During'the dourfe of his'edu. 
"Eation:' he i1was' remarkably dull ; and ſome yeats 
before he died becane'a fort of changeling; 'That 
Marie” produced- the: following ſtory, © Thi 
holy Virgin; appearing to him-,- demanided ," whe- 
the? he: woult excebin- phitofophy-or iy 'theology: 
upon bis 'chafing*the-formerp!ſhe;promiſed;,” that | 
he ſhould? become an incowparable -philoſopher; 
bat-added;,-thatito puaiſty bins! for 'n6t prefering 
theology G be "Hold become 'tupid agua as at 
Tit, © L D291 R90509.. 26 131 
13 Upon a flight WAS it anpyipdarucatedcinbl 
thin! even theigtofſeſt ſavages ſhould: take a childiſh 
tale for a ſohd reaſon, But nature” aids the decep- 
tion: where things are. related in a lively miner, 
and- every. 'ciecuratance appears as paſſing in our | 
fight, we oh al for granted as true * Can an 
#16 {98-5 {of «k | 545) 
mY lawns of Ceitinifn, My I. Þ 190, 
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3gnorant ruſtic doubt of inſpiration, when he ſees. 
as it were the poet ſipping the-pure celeſtial liquor ? 
And' bow can that poet fail to produce bad verſes, 
who feeds on the excrements that drop from the 
fundament. even of a deity ? 0-3 

' lnaccountiog for natural appearances, even nools 
writers bave betrayed a weakneſs in reaſoning, 
little inferior to that above mentioned../ They do 
not indeed put off their diſciples with a tale ; but 

they put them off with a mere ſuppoſition, not more 
real than the tale. Deſcartes aſcribes the motion of 
the planets to a vortex of ether whirling round and 
round. He thought not of inquiring whether there 
really be ſuch a vortex , not what makes it move, BY 
M. Buffan forms the. ad out of a ſplinter of the 
ſun, ſtruck off by a comet. May not one be per- 
mitted humbly to inquire at that eminent m_ 
ſopher , what formed the comet ? This paſſes for 
fold reaſoning ; and yet we hugh at the _ 
Indian-, who ſupports the earth from falling by aa 
elephant, and the elephant; by a tortoiſe. 

It 3s: till more ridiculous to reaſon upon what 1s 
acknowledged to be a fiction, as if it were real. Such 
are the fictions admitted in the Roman law. A 
Roman taken captive in war, loſt bis privilege of 
being a Roman citizen ; for freedom was held effen- 
tial to. that, privilege. But what. if he made his 
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eſcape after perhaps pn hour's detention ? The hard- y. 
ſhip in that caſe ought to have ſuggeſted an alte- il 
ration of the law, ſo far as to ſuſpend the privilege "0 
no longer than the captivity ſubGlted. But tbe an- it 
cient Romans were not ſo T0 genIONG, They gzme- l 
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died the hardſhip" by a ion, that the man never 
had been a captive, i he Frederician code baniſhes 
from the law of Pruftia an endleſs.-number- of fe. 
tions found in the Roman law *. /Yet afterward; 
treating of perſonal rights, it is laid down as a rule, 
That a child inthe womb is ſeigned or' ſoppoſed 
to be born when the fidtion is for its advantage *; 
To a weak-'reaſoner, a fiction is a' happy contri, 
vance for reſolving intricate queſtions. Such is the 
conſtitution of England, that the Engliſh law-courts 
are merely territorial ; and that no fact happening 
abroad comes under their cognizance.  An-Engliſh. 
man, aſter murdering his fellow-travelter in France, 
yerurns to his native country... What is to be done, 
for guilt ought not to paſs unpuniſhed ? 'The crime 
is feigned to have been committed in England. 
Ancient hiſtories are full 'of incredible facts that 
paſſed current during the infancy: of reafon , . which 
at prefent would be rezected with contempt. Every 
one whois converſant inthe hiſtory of ancient.nations 
can recal inftances without end. Does anyiperfon 
believe at preſent, though gravely reported-.by 
Hiſtorians, that in old Rome there was a law, for cuts 
ting into pieces the body of a bankrupt, and diftribu- 
ting the parts among; his creditors? The ſtoxy'of 
Porſenna and Scevola is highly romantic; andthe 
tory of Vampires in Hungary , ſhameſully abſurd, 
There is no reaſon to believe, there 'ever was ſuch a 
Nate as that of the Amazons ; and the tory of Thalef. 
tris and Alexandee' the m_ 1s certainly a : RHOt. 
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Scotch bitorians deſcribe | gravely and: circumſtan- 


tially -the battle of Luncarty, as if. they had been 


eye- witneſſes. mA. peaſant. and his two ſons ,:it 
isfaid , were ploughing 19 an adjacent field, during. 


the heat of ' the ation. Enragedat their countrymen. | 


for turning their backs, they broke the plough'in 
pieces; andeach laying hold ofa part, ruſhedinto 
the midſt of 'the battle, and. obtained a complete 
victory over.the Danes. This ſtory has every mark 
of fiction: Aman following out unconcernedly his 
ordinary occupation of ' ploughingy, in ſight of a 
battle, on which depended bis wife-and children, 
his goods!, -and- perhaps his own life : three \men, 
without rank or figure, with only a ſtick in. the 
hand of each; ſtemming the tide of. victory, and 


turning- the- fate of battle. I;mention not that a 
plough was unknown in Scotland for a century: or 
two after -that battle; for that circumſtance could 


not create; 'a_ "Gaube in thy: Aohres i: he Was 
ignorant, of it. : "ofh4q 
Reaſon, whe reſpect to its , is | Ginraden 
Morals, manners 2 and every thing that appears 
externally”, may in part. be acquired. by imitation 
and example; which have not the ſlighteſt influence 
upon the reaſaging. faculty. The only means for 
advancing. thas-laculty to maturity, are indefatigable | 
ſtudy and/ praftice; and even thefe will not 'carry A 
man one'ſtep beyond the ſubjeas be 1 Is converſant 
about : examples are not rare of men extremely ©X= 


pert in one ſcience, and grolsly deficient in others. 


Many able mathematicians are novices-in, politics 
and eyen in the common arts of life ; udy and 


-} 
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practice have ripened” them 1n every. relation of 
_ equality, while they remaia ignorant ,- like the 
vulgar, about other relations. A man; in like man. 
 ner;;\who has beſtowed much time'and thought in 
politic] matters ; may be a child a AS to other branches 
_ of knowledge * . no: 7 Ariegt 
© i proceed to. thi ſecond inichs tomaining e erT0s 
neous reaſoning occaſioned. by natural biaſſes. The 
_ firſt'bias I ſhall mention has an extenſive influence. 
What 1s ſeen, makesa deeper impreffion than what 
is| reported or diſcovered by Tefleion.: Hence it 
2s, that in judging of right and wrong, the 1gnorant 
__andilliterate: are ſtruck- with the external a only, 
without penetrating into will or intention which lie 
_ out of ſight. Thus with reſpe& to covenants, laws, 
vows, and otherads that are completed by words, 
the-whole weight in days of ignorance 1s laid upon 
the external expreſſion, with no' regard” to 'the 
- meaning; of! the ſpeaker or writer. © The bleſking 
beſtowed by Iſaac upon his ſon Jacob), - miſtaking 
_ #Jor Eſau, 15 an Huſtrious inſtance. Not onl 


"2 S. 


' Paſcal, the celebrated. hes of. Lettnes JA? ne 
* order to explain the infinity and indiviſibility, of the Deity, 
has the following words. © I will ſhow you a thing both 
«< infinite and indiviſible, It is a point ittoving with infinite 
$94 celerity: that- point is in all: places' at onee; 'atid entire in 
**every place.” What -an abſurdity; i ſays; Voltaire , to 

aſcribe motion to.a mathematical point, that has, no exiſtence 
| but in the mind of the geometer ! that it can be every wher: 
_ nt the ſame inſtant, and that it can move with infinite cele- 
rity? as if infinite calctty could atually exiſt. Every word, 
adds he,'is big with egg - Wy ds ” was a JO man 


who uttered that Ruſt, - 
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was the bleflingr intended for Eſau , but Jacob, by 
deceiving his father, had rendered himfelf unworthy 
of-3t if; yet Tfaac had pronounced. the ſounds, and 
jt was not in. his! power to. unſay them : Neſcit vox 
emiſſa reverti-*/,- Joſhua, \groſsly impoſed on by the 
Gibeonitesdenying that they were Ganaanites, made 
a covenant \with-them; and yet, though be found 
them torbe: Canaanites, he held himſelf to be bound, 
Led by: the-ſame bias, people think it ſufficient to 
fulfil the wards ofa vow , however ſhort of jnten- 
tion. The Duke'of Lancaſter, vexed atithe obſtinate 
refiſtance of: Rennes, a town in-Britany, vowed in 
wrath'not to raiſe the fiege till he had: planted 
the Engliſh colors upon one: of the gates. He found 
it 'neceffary to: raiſe / the ſiege ; but his. vow ſtood: 
in-the way: The governor relieved chim from bis 
ſcrople3/ permitting! him: to plant »his;j colors upon 
one-0Þ the 'gates3zrand} he was ſatisfied that his vow 
was ſulfilled: 
abſurd conchafion deduced-from a'prec 
rally ; againſt common ſenſe. | 


- We are: ordered by 


the Apoſtle, to pray always; from which Jeram; 


one"of the fathers, argues thus :/* Conjugal enjoy+ 
© ment is inconſiſtent with praying ; ergo;, conjugal 
* enjoyment 1s' a fin, ” By the: fame:argument 1t 


may be proved, that eating and drinking ate fins ; 


_— that” flceping 1 1-2 great fin; bet a ' grome in- 


* Genet, chap, . 27. , Þg A od 


'? Many more are killed by. a Fall Fe a ; horfe or a; ry 

fever , than by thui x Yet we are much more afraid gf the, 

 htter. "Tt is the ſound ' that terrifizs'; though every By, 
knows that the danget is over when he hears thefognd, 


DJ 3S2fF3 


The following 1s an example. of an_ 
ept taker lite: 
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terruption to bropitih "With reſpect to another text, 
« 'Thata' biſhop 'nivſt be blamieleſs, the huſband of 
© one wife "taken literally, a very different 'con. 
clyſion 1s drawi in-Abyflinia, That no man can be 
_ ordained a*preſbyter tillhe- be married. * Prohibi. 
tions have' been” interpreted / in "the':ſame' ſhallow 
manner. Lord" Clarendon gives two inſtances, both 
of 'them' relative-to' the great fire of London. The 
mayor propoſing to pull down'a houſe-in order to 
Kop'the progreſs ofthe fire; was oppoſed by the 
lawyers, who declared the a& to be unlawful; and 
the houſe. was burat without being” pulled down 
About the ſame time it was propoſed to break' open 
ſome houſes/in the temple for: ſaving the furniture, 
the poſſeſſors| being in | the'-country ; but-it was 
declared burglary to force open a door without! can- 
ſent: of the-»poſſefſor: Such. literal: interpretation, 
contrary to:cbmmori ſenſe, | has'been extended even 
to inflict; puniſhment. | Iſadas was bathing/when 
the'alarm was given in Lacedemon ; (that Eparninon- 
das was at band: with a numerous-army.' Naked as he 
was, he ruſhed againſt the enemy yvith a ſpear, iv one 
hand -and: a fword: in the other ,:bearing.\downall 
before him- +» The: Ephori. fined dip.) for - going to 
battle-unarmed ;; but honored bim with a garland for 
bis-gallane behaviqur. -How. abſurd.to think that the 
law -was intended for ſuch a caſe and. how much 
more abſurd to think , that the ſame a ought.to be 
both puniſhed and rewarded! The King of Caſtile 
being carried 'off his horſe by 'A Ibate hart, was 
ſaved, by a. perſon at. han! who. cut. bis © belt. 
The judges. thought a pardon abſolutely i 
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to relieve from-capital puniſhment a: man who had. 
| lifted a ſword againſt his ſovereign '*. Itis a ſalutary 


regulation , that a» man who is abſent cannot be tried 


ſor his life. Pope Formoſus died ſuddenly without. 


ſuffering any puniſhment for his crimes. He was 


| raiſed from his grave, dreſſed in his pontifical babit; 
and in that ſhape a criminal proceſs went on: againſt 


| him. Coyld it ſeriouſly be thought, that arotten 
carcaſe brought into court was ſufficient to fulfil the 
law? The fame abſurd farce was played in Scot- 


land , upon the body of Logan of Reſtalrig, ſeveral 
years after his interment. The body of Tancred. 


King of Sicily was raiſed from the grave, and the 
head cut off for ſuppoſed rebellion. Henry IV. of 


Caſtile was depoſed in abſence; but, for a color 


of juſtice, the following ridiculous ſcene was acted. 
A wooden ſtatue dreſſed 1n a royal habit, was placed 
on a theatre ;- and the ſentence of depoſition was 
ſolemnly read to it, as if it had been the King him- 
ſelf. The Archbiſhop of Toledo ſeized the crown, 
another the ſceptre, a third the ſword; and the 
ceremony was concluded with proclajmieg another 
king. How humbling are ſuch ſcenes to man, who 
values bimſelf upon the faculty of reaſon as his prime 
attribute ! ' An expedient of that kind would now 


be Ny with diſdain, as fit only: to amuſe chil. 


* A perſon unacquainted with the hiſtory of law; will ima- 
gine that Swift has carried beyond all bounds his ſatire againſt 
lawyers, in ſaying, that Gulliver had incurred a capital 


puniſhment, for ſaving the Emperor's palace by piſſing out 
the fire; it being capital in any perſon of what quality ſoever, 
to make water within the precincts of the palace, 
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_ dren; and yet it grieves me; to' TIER that law. 


proceedings are- not. yet totally purged 'of ſuch 
abſurdities. By a law in Holland, the criminal's 
confeflion 1s eſſential to a capital puniſhment; no 


other evidence being held ſufficient : and yet ifhe 
 infiſt on his innocence, he 1s tortuted till he 'pro- 


nounce the words of confeflion ;'as if ſounds metely 
were ſufficient, without will or intention. The 


-praQtice of England in a ſimilar caſe, is ho leſs 
abſurd. Confeflion is not there required ; but it is 


required, that the perſon accuſed ſhall' plead, and 


S ſay whether he be innocent of guilty. But what 


if he ſtand mute? He is preſſed down by weights 
till he plead; andif he continue mute, he is preſſed 
till he give up the ghoſt, a torture'known by the 
name of Peine forte '& dure **, Further, law copying 
religion , has exalted ceremonies above the ſubſtan- 
tial part. In England, fo ftritly has form been 
adhered to, as to make the moſt trivial defed in 
words fatal, however certain the meaning be. Mur- 


dredavit- for murdravit, ſeloniter for felonice , have 


been adjudged to vitiate an indictment. Burgariter 


for burglariter hath been a fatal objeRion ; but bur- 


gulariter hath been holden good. Webſter being 
indicted for murder, and' the ſtroke being laid 
© ſiniſtro bracio” inſtead of © brachio ,” he was dil: 


miſſed; A. B. alias diftus A. C. Butcher, was found 


** Since the above was. written, the parliament has enacted, 
That perſons arraigned for felony or piracy, who ſtand mute, 
or refuſe to anſwer dir-&ly to the indictment, ſhall be held 
as confefling, and judgment ſhall paſs againſt them, as if the) 


had been conviet:d by verdict or confellizn. 
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to vitiate the indictment; becauſe it ought to have k 
een A. B.; Butcher, alias diftus A. C. Butcher. So 
gladium \ IN dextra ſua, 'without manu, 

No bias in human nature 1s more prevalent bin 

a defire to anticipate futurity, by being made ac- 
qegidude beforehand with what will happen. It was 
indulged without reſerve in dark times; an& hence 
omens, auguries, dreams, judicial aſtrology, oracles, 
| and prophecies, without end. It ſhows ſtrange 
weakneſs not to ſee, that ſuch foreknowledge would 
be a giſt more pernicious to man than Pandora's 
box: it would deprive him of every motive to 
ation; and leave no place for fagacity, nor for 
contriving means to: bring about a deſired event. 
Life 1s an enchanted caſtle, opening to intereſting 
views that inflame the imagination and excite in- 
duſtry. Remove the vait that hides futurity. — To 
anactive, buſtling, animating fcene, fucceeds a dead 
ſtupor, men converted into ſtatnes; paſſive like 
mert matter, becauſe there remains not a fingle 
motive to ation. Anxiety about futurity rouſes 
our ſagacity to prepare for what may happen ; but 
an appetite to know what ſagacity cannot diſcover, 
s a weakneſs 1 in nature inconſiſtent with every Fatt 
onal principle *. 

Propenſity to things rare and wonderful, Is A 
natural bias no Jeſs umverſal than the ' former. 
Any ſtrange or unaccountable event rouſes the at- 
| tention , and inflames the mind: we fuck it in 


" Foreknowledge of future events , differs widely from a 
conviction, that all events are fixed and immutable : the latter 


leaves us free to activity ; the former annihilates all acivity. 
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) 
greedily, wiſh it to be 'true , and believe it to be 
true-; upon the lighteſt evidenge! : A harttaken 
 1n the foreſt of Senalis by Charles: VI of France, 
bore a collar upon which was infcribed, Ceſar hoc 
me donavit '*, Every one believed that a Roman 
Emperor was meant, and that the beaſt muſt have 
hved at leaſt a thouſand years; overlooking that 
the Emperor of Germany is alſo ſiyled Ceſar, and 
that it was not neceſſary to go back fifty years. This 
propenſity diſplays nfſelf even in childhood : ſtories 
of ghoſts and apparitions are anxiouſly liſtened to; 
and firmly believed, by the terror they occaſion: the 
vulgar accordingly. have been captivated with fiich 
ſtories, upon evidence that would not be ſufficient 
to aſcertain the ſimpleſt fact. The abſurd and chil 
diſh prodigies that are every where ſcattered through 
the biſtory of Titus Livivs, not to mention other 
ancient hiſtorians, would ha: unaccountable in 1 
writer of ſenſe and gravity, were 1t not for the 
propenfity mentioned. But human belief 1s not 
left at the mercy of every irregular bias : our niaket 
has ſubjected belief to the correQion- of the rational 
faculty; and accordingly, in proportion as treaſon 
advances towards maturity , wonders , prodigles; 
apparitions, incantations, witchcraft, and fuch ſtuf, 
loſe their influence. "That reformation however has 
been exceedingly flow, becauſe the propenſity 1s | 
exceedingly ſtrong. Such abſurdities found credit 
among wiſe men even as late as the laſt age. 1 am 
ready to verify the charge, by introducing two 
*7 See Elements of Criticiſm, vol. x. p. 163, 


Xs 6c Czſar gave me this, ” 2 
men 
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men of the firſt rank for andeifianding: were a 
nuwber neceſſary, there would be no difficulty of 
making a very long catalogue. The celebrated 
Grotius ſhall lead the van: Procopius in his Vandal 
hiſtory relates, that ſome orthodox Chriſtians, whoſe 
tongues were cut out by the Arians, continued 
| miraculouſly to ſpeak as formerly. And to vouch 
the fact, he appeals to ſome of thoſe miraculous 
perſons, alive in Conſtantinople at the time of his 
writing. In the dark ages of Chriſtianity, when 
different ſects were violently inflamed againſt each 
other, it 1s not ſurpriſing that groſs abſurdities 
were ſwallowed as real miracles : but is it not ſur- 
priſing , and alſo mortifying , to find. Grotius , the 
greateſt genius of the age he lived in, adopting 
ſuch abſurdities ? For the truth of the foregoing | 
miracle, he appeals not only to Procopius , but to 
| ſeveral other writers '* ; as if the hearſay of a few 
writers were ſufficient to make us believe an impoſli. 
bility, Could it ſeriouſly be his opinion, that the 
great God who governs by general laws, permit- 
ting the ſun to ſhine alike upon men of whatever 
religion , would miraculouſly ſuſpend the laws of 
nature, in order to teſtify his diſpleaſure at an honeſt 
{e& of Chriſtians, led innocently into error ? Did 
he alſo believe what Procopius adds, that two of 
theſe orthodox Chriſtians were again deprived of 
ſpeech, as a puniſhment inflicted by the Almighty 
for cohabiting with proſtitutes ? 

| * prootegd to our famous hiſtorian, the Earl of 


" Prolegomena to his Hiſtory of the Goths. 
Vor =”. Oo 
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Clarendon, the other perſon 1 had in view. A may 
long in ooblic buſineſs, a conſummate politician 
and well ſtored with knowledge from books as well 
as from experience, might be fortified againſ 
fool:h miracles, if any man can be fortified: ang 
yet behold his ſuperſtitious credulity 1n child 
ſtories; no leſs weak in that particular, than wa 
his contemporary Grotius, He gravely relates an 
incident concerning the aſlaſhnation of the Duke of 
Buckingham, the ſum of which follows. © There 
& were many ſtories ſcattered abroad at that time, 
« of prophecies and predictions of the Duke's un- 
© timely and viglent death; one of which wa 
« upon a better foundation of credit , than uſually 
ſuch diſcourſes are founded upon. "There was 
an officer in the King's wardrobe in Windſor 
caſtle ,-of reputation for honeſty and diſcretion, 
and at that time about the age of fifty. About 
{ix months before the miſerable end of the Duke, 
this man being in bed and in good health, there 
appeared to him at midnight a man of a venerable 
aſpet, who drawing the curtains and fixing his 
eye upon him, ſaid, Do you know me, Sir. The 
poor man, half dead with fear, anſwered, That 
he thought him to be Six George Villiers, father W 
to the Duke. Upon which he was ordered by 

the apparition, to go to the Duke and tell him, 
that if he did not ſomewhat to ingratiate himſelt 
with the people, he would be ſuffered to hve 
« but a ſhort time. 'The ſame perſon appeared to 
&* him a ſecond and a third time, reproaching him 
© bitterly for not performing his promiſe. 'The poor 
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« man plucked up as much courage as to excuſe 
| « himſelf, that it was difficult to find acceſs tothe 
« Duke, and that he would be thought a madman. 
« The apparition imparted to him fome ſecrets, . 
« which he ſaid would be his credentials to the 
« Duke. The officer, introduced to the Duke by 
« Sir Ralph Freeman , was received courteoully. 
« They walked together near an hour; and the 
« Duke ſometimes ſpoke with great commotion, 
©* though his ſervants with Sir Ralph were at ſuch 
* 2 diſtance that they could not hear a word. The 
* officer, returning from the Duke, told Sir Ralph, 
© that when he mentioned the particulars that were 
" to gain him credit, the Duke's color changed; 
and he ſwore the officer could come to that 
* knowledge only by the devil; for, that theſe 
* particulars were known only to himſelf, and to 
* one perſon more, of whoſe fidelity he was ſecure. 
* The Duke, who went to accompany the King 
*-at hunting , was obſerved to ride all the morning 
* 1n deep thought; and before the morning was 
* ſpent, leſt the field and alighted at his mother's 
* houſe, with whom he was ſhut up for two or 
* three hours. When the Duke left her, bis coun- 
" tenance appeared full of trouble, with a mixture 
* of anger , which never appeared before in con- 
y "_— with her : and ſhe was found overwhelmed 
" with tears, and in great agony. Whatever there 
* was of all this. it is a notorious truth, that when 
© ſhe heard of the Duke's murder, ſhe ſeemed not 
*1n the leaſt ſurpriſed, nor did expreſs much 
* forrow. ” 
O 2 
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The name of Lord Clarendon calls for mor, 
attention to the foregoing relation than otherwiſe it 
would deſerve. It is no article. of the Chriſtian 
faith, that the dead preſerve their connexion with 
the lving, or are ever ſuffered, to return to thi; 
world: we have no ſolid evidence for ſuch a faQ; 

and rarely hear of it, except in tales for amuſing o 
_ terrifying children. Secondly, The ſtory 1s incor. 
ſiſtent with the ſyſtem of Providence ; which, for 
the beſt purpoſes, has drawn an impenetrable veil 
between us and futurity. Thirdly, This apparition, 
though ſuppoſed, to be endowed with a miraculous 
knowledge of future events, 1s however deficient 
in the ſagacity that belongs to a perſon of ordinary 
underſtanding. It appears twice to the officer, 

without thinking of giving him proper credentials; 
'nor does it think of them till ſuggeſted by the 
officer. Fourthly, Why did not the apparition go 
directly to the Duke himſelf; what neceffity for 
_ employing a third perſon ? The Duke muſt haye 
been much more affected with an apparition to 
Himſelf, than with the hearing it at ſecond hand. 
The officer was afraid of being taken for a madman; 
and the Duke had ſome- reaſon to think him ſuch. 
Laſtly, The apparition happened above three 
months before the Duke's death ; and yet we heat 
not of a ſingle ſtep taken by him, in purſuance ol 
| the advice he got. The authority of the hiſtorian 
and the regard we owe him, have drawn from me 
the foregoing reflections, which with reſpec to 
the ſtory itſelf arc very little neceſſary; for the 
evidence 1s really not ſuch as to yerify any ordinary 


\ 
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occurrence. His Lordſhip acknowledges, that he 
had no evidence but common report, ſaying, that 
it was one of the many ſtories ſcattered abroad at. 
that time. He does not ſay, that the ſtory was 
related to him by the officer, whoſe name he does 
not even mention, or by Sir Ralph Freeman, or 
by the Duke, or by the Duke's mother. I any 
thing happened hke what is related, 1t may with 
good reaſon be ſuppoſed that the officer was Crazy 
or enthuſiaſtically mad: nor have we any evidence 
beyond common report, that he communicated 
any ſecret to the Duke. Here are two remarkable 
inſtances of an obſervation made above , that a 
| man may be high in one ſcience and very low in 
another. Had Grotius, or had Clarendon, ſtudied 
the fundamentals of reaſon and religion coolly and 
impartially, as they did other ſciences, they would 
never have given faith to reports fo ill vouched, 
and ſo contradictory to every ſound principle of 
theology. 

Another ſource of erroneous aldawg "1 1s a fin. 
| gular tendency in the mind of man to myſteries 
and hidden meanings. Where an obje&t makes 
a deep impreſſion, the buſy mind is ſeldom ſatisfied 
with the ſimple and obvious intendment : invention 
is rouſed to allegorize,; and to pierce into hidden 
views and purpoſes. I have a notable example 
at hand, with reſpec to forms and ceremonies in 
religious worſhip, Joſephus **, talking of the ta- 
bernacle, has the following paſſage. © Let any 


” Jewiſh Antiquities, book 3. 
_ Oz 
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& man conſider the ſtructure of the tabernacle, the 
& ſacerdotal veſtments, the veſſels dedicated to the 
< ſervice of the altar; and he muſt of necellity be 
convinced , that our lawgiver was a pious man, 
« and that all the clamors againſt us and ow 
© profeſſion, are mere calumny. For what are all 
< of theſe but the image of the whole world! 
© This will appear to any man who ſoberly and 
© impartially examines the matter. 'The tabernack 
® of thirty cubits is divided into three parts; two 
< for the prieſts in general, and as free to them 
& 2s the earth and the ſea; the third, where no 
© mortal muſt be admitted, is as the heaven, re- 
© ſerved for God himſelf. The twelve loaves of 
© ſhow- bread ſignify the twelve months of the 
& year, The candleſtick, compoſed of ſeven bran- 
& ches, refers to the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, 
«< through which the ſeven planets ſhape their 
© courſe; and the ſeven lamps on the top of the 
& ſeven branches bear an analogy to the planets 
© themſelves. The curtains of four colors repreſent 
E the four elements. The fine linen ſignifies the 
<« earth, as flax is raiſed there. By the purple 

<& underſtood. the ſea, from the blood of the murex, 
* which dies that color. The violet color 1s 3 

ſymbol of the air; and the fcarlet of the fire 
& By the linen garment of the high-prieſt, is>de- 
.< ſigned the whole body of the earth: by the 
& violet color the heavens. The pomegranate 
< ſgnify lightning : the bells tolling ſignify thun- 
& der. The four-colored ephod bears a reſemblance 
© to the very nature of the uniyerſe, and the IN- 


/ 
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« terweaving it with gold has a regard to the. 
« rays of light. The girdle about the body of 
« the prieſt 1s as the ſea about the globe of the 
« earth. The two ſardonyx-ſtones are a kind of 
« figure of the ſun and moon; and the twelve 
* other ſtones may be underſtood, either of the 
« twelve months, or of the twelve ſigns in the 
zodiac. The violet-colored tiara is a reſemblance 
© of heaven; and 3t would be irreverent to have 
written the ſacred name of God upon any other 
© color. The triple crown and plate of gold give 
© us to underſtand the glory and majeſty of Al- 
* mighty God. This is a plain illuſtration of 


= 
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tunity of doing juſtice to the honor and wiſdom 
of our incomparable lawgiver.” How wire-drawn 
and how remote from any appearance of truth, 

are the foregoing alluſions and imagined reſem- 


« 


blances! But religious forms and ceremonies, 


however arbitrary, are never held to be ſo. If 
an uſeful purpoſe do not appear, it is taken for 
granted that there muſt be a hidden meaning ; and 
any meaning, however childiſh, will ſerve when a 
better cannot be found. Such propenſity there 1s 
in dark ages for allegorizing, that even our 
Saviour's miracles have not eſcaped. Wherever 
any ſeeming difficulty occurs in the plain ſenſe, 
_ the fathers of the church, Origen, Auguſtine, and' 
Hilary, are never at a loſs for a myſtic meaning. 
* Sacrifice to the celeſtial gods with an odd num- 
© ber, and to the terreſtrial gods with an even 
» number, ”. ' 1s a precepk of Pyth agoras. Another 
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theſe matters; and I would not loſe any oppor- 
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is, © Turn round in adoring the gods, and 


_ *& down when thou haſt worſhipped.” The learned 
make a ſtrange pother about the hidden meaning 
of theſe precepts. But, after all, have they any 
hidden meaning ? Forms and ceremonies are uſeſy] 
In external worſhip, for occupying the vulgar; 
and it is of no importance what they be, provided 
they prevent the mind from wandering. Why 
ſuch partiality to ancient ceremonies, when n6 
| Hidden meaning 1s ſuppoſed in thoſe of Chriſtians, 
ſuch as bowing to the eaſt, or the prieft performing 
the liturgy, partly in a black upper garment, partly 
in a white? No ideas are more ſimple than of 
numbers, nor leſs ſuſceptible of any hidden mean- 
ing; and yet the profound Pythagoras has imz- 
gined many ſuch meanings. The number one, 
ſays he, having no parts, repreſents the Deity: it 
repreſents alſo order, peace, and tranquillity, which 
reſult from unity of ſentiment. "The number to 
repreſents diforder, confuſion, and change. He 
diſcovered in the number three the moſt ſublime 


myſteries: all things are compoſed, ſays he, of 


three ſubſtances. The number four is holy 1n its 
nature, and conſtitutes the divine eſſence, which 
conſiſts i in unity, power, benevolence, and wiſdom, 
| Would one believe, that the great philoſopher, 
who demonſtrated the 47th propoſition of the firſt 
book of Euclid, was the inventor of ſuch childiſh 
conceits ?. Perhaps Pythagoras meant only to di- 
vert himſelf with them. Whether ſo or not, it 
ſeems difficult to be explained, how ſuch trifles 
were preſerved i in memory, and handed. down to 
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us through ſo many generations, All that can be 
ſaid 15, that during the infancy of knowledge, 
every novelty makes a figure, and that it requires 
a long C courſe of time to ſeparate the corn from 
the chaff *'. A certain writer, ſmitten with the 
conceit of hidden meanings, has applied his talent 
to the conſtellations of the zodiac. The lion ty-_ 
pifies the force or heat of the ſun in the month of 
July . when he enters that conſtellation. The con- 
ſellation where the ſun is in the month of Auguſt 
is termed the virgin, ſignifying the time of harveſt. 
He enters the balance in September, denoting the 
equality of- day and orght, The ſcorpion, where 
be is found in October, is an emblem of the dif- 
caſes that are frequent during that month, &c. 
The balance, I acknowledge, is well hit off; but 
I ſee not clearly the reſemblance of the force of a 
lion to the heat of the ſun; and till leſs that of - 
harveſt to a virgin: the foring would be more 
happily repreſented by a virgin, and the harveſt. 
by a woman 1n the act of deliyery. 
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"4 he following precepts of the ſame "hlekighes, 6 though 
now only fit for the Child's Guide, were originally che- 
riſhed, and preſerved in memory, as emenations of ſuperior 
vil. 'om. * Do not enter a temple for worſhip, but with a 

| decent air. Render not life painful by undertaking too 
many effairs. - Be always feady for what may happen. 
an ever bind yourſelf by a vow, nor by an oath. Irritate 
* not a man who is angry.” The ſeven wiſe men of 
on made a figure in their time ; but it would be un- 
traſonab'e to expect. that what they taught during the 
Infancy of knowledge, ſhould make a figure in its maturity. 
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Our tendency to myſtery and allegory, diſplays 
itſelf with great vigor in thinking of our forefa. 
thers and of the ancients in general, by means of 
the veneration that is paid them. Before writing 
was known, ancient hiſtory 1s made up of tradi. 
tional fables. A Trojan Brutus peopled England: 
and the Scots are deſcended from Scota, daughter 
to an Egyptian king. Have we not equally reaſon 
to think, that the hiſtories of the heathen gods are 
involved in fable? We pretend not to draw any 
hidden meaning from the former : why ſhould we 
ſuſpet any ſuch meaning 10 the latter? Allegory 
18 a ſpecies of writing too refined for a ſavage or 
barbarian: 1t 1s the fruit of a cultivated imagine 
tion; and was a late invention even in Greece. 
The allegories of Eſop are of the ſimpleſt kind: 
yet they were compoſed after learning began to 
flouriſh; and Cebes, whoſe allegory about the life 
of man 1s juſtly celebrated, was a diſciple of $0 
crates. Prepoſleſſion however in favor of the an- 
_ cients makes us conclude, that there muſt be ſome 
hidden meaning or allegory in their hiſtorical fables; 
for no better reaſon than that they art deſtitute of 
common ſenſe. In the Greek mythology. there 
are numberleſs fables related as hiſtorical facts me- 
rely ; witneſs the fable of gods mixing with wo- 
men, and procreating giants, like what we find in 
the fabulous hiſtories of many other nations. Theſe 
glants attempt to dethrone Jupiter : Apollo keeps 
the ſheep of Admetus: Minerva ſprings from the 
bead of Jove**: Bacchus is cut out of his thigh: 

-- However eaſy it may be to draw an allegorical mean- 
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Orpheus goes to hell for his wife : Mars and Venus 
are caught by Vulcan in a net; and a thouſand 
other ſuch childiſh ſtories. But the Greeks, many 
centuries after the invention of ſuch fooliſh fables, 
became illuſtrious for arts and ſciences; and no. 
thing would ſatisfy writers in later times, but to dub 
them profound philoſophers, even when mere ſaya- 
ges, Hence endleſs atterpts to detet myſteries 
and hidden meanings in their fables. Let other 
interpreters of that kind paſs: they give me no 
concern, But I cannot, without the deepeſt con- 
cern, behold our illuſtrious philoſopher Bacon em-. 
ploying his talents ſo abſurdly. What imbecility 
muſt there be in human nature, when ſo great a 
genius 1s capable of ſuch puerilities ! As a ſubje&t 
ſo humbling 1s far from being agreeable, I confine 
myſelf to a few inſtances. In an ancient fable, 
Prometheus formed man out. of clay; and kindling 
a bundle of birch - rods at the chariot of the ſan, 
brought down fire to the earth for the uſe of his 
creature man, And though ungrateful man com- 
plained to J upiter of that theft, yet the god, pleaſed 
with the ingenuity of Prometheus, not only con- 


ing out of that fable, T cannot. admit any ſuch meaning to 
have been intended. An allegory is a fable contrived to 
lluſtrate ſome acknowledged truth, by making a deeper 
impreſſion than the truth would make in plain words ; of 
which we have ſeveral beautiful inſtances in the Spector 
(Elements of Criticiſm, chap. 20. F 6.) But the fable 
here was unJerſtood to be a matter of fact, Minerva being 
Os by the Greeks as a real goddeſs, the RR 
of Jupiter without a mother. 
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firmed to man the uſe of fire, but conferred on him 

a gift much more .conſiderable: the gift was per- 
egal youth , which was laid upon an aſs to be 
_ carried to the earth. The aſs, wanting to drink 
at a brook, was oppoſed-by a ſerpent, 'who inſiſted 
to have the burden, without which, no drink for 
| the poor aſs, And thus, for a draught of plain 
water, was perpetual youth transferred from man 


| _ to the ſerpent. This fable has a ſtrikiog reſem- 


blance to many in the Edda; and, in the manner 
of the Edda, accounts for the invention of fire, 
and for the mortality of man. Nor 1 is there in all 
" the Edda one more childiſh, or more diſtant from 
any appearance of a rational meaning. It is hand- 
led however by our philoſopher with much ſolemn 
gravity, as if every ſource of wiſdom were locked 
up in it. The explanation he gives,. being too 
long to be copied here, ſhall be reduced to a few 
particulars. After an elogium upon fire, his Lord- 
ſhip proceeds thus. © The manner wherein Pro- 
« metheus ſtole his fire, is properly deſcribed from 

© the nature of the thing; he being ſaid to have 
« done 1t by applying a rod of birch to the chariot 
« of the ſun: for birch is uſed in ſtriking and 
& beating; which clearly denotes fire to proceed 
* from violent percuſſions and collifions of bodies, 
__ < whereby the matters ſtruck are ſubtilized, rare- 
© fied, putinto motion, and fo prepared to receive 
© the bien of the celeſtial bodies. And accordingly 
& they, in a clandeſtine and ſecret manner, ſnatch 
© fire, as it were by ſtealth, from the chariot of 
* the ſun.” He goes on as follows. © The next 
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« js a remarkable part of the fable; which repre- 
« ſents, that men, inſtead of gratitude, accuſed both 
« Promethens aad his fire to Jupiter :, and yet the 


« accuſation proved ſo pleaſant to Jupiter, that he . 


© not. only indulged mankind the uſe of fire, but 


« conferred upon them perpetual youth. Here it - 


© may ſeem ſtrange, that the fin of ingratitude 
© ſhould meet with approbation or reward. But 
« the allegory has another view; and denotes, that 
| « the accuſation both of human nature and human 
art, proceeds from a noble and laudable temper 
« of mind, viz. modeſty ; and alſo tends to a very 
* good purpoſe, viz. to ſtir up freſh induſtry and 
© new diſcoveries. ' 
drawn ? | 
Vulcan, attempting the chaſtity of Minerva, bad 


recourſe to force. In the ſtruggle, his ſemen, falling 


upon the ground, produced Eriftonius; whoſe 
body from the middle upward was comely and 
well proportioned, his thighs and legs ſmall and 
deformed like an eel. Conſcious of that defect, 
he was the inventor of chariots; which ſhowed 
the graceful part of his body, and concealed what 
was deformed. Liſten to the explanation of this 
ridiculous fable, © Art, by the various uſes it 


* makes of fire, 15 here repreſented by Vulcan: 


* and Nature 1s repreſented by Minerva, becauſe 


© of the induſtry employed 1n her works. Art, 


* when it offers violence to Nature in order to 


* bend her to its purpoſe, ſeldom attains the end | 


© propoſed. Yet, upon great ſtruggle and appli- 
* cation, there proceed certain imperfect births, 
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< or lame abortive works; which however, with 
< great pomp and deceitful appearances, are trium. 
«& phantly carried about, and ſhown by impoſtors,” 
I admit the ingenuity of that forced meaning; 
but had the inventor of that fable any latent 
meaning ? If he had, why did he conceal it! 
The ingenious meaning would have merited praile; 
the fable itſelf none at all. 
I ſhall add but one other inſtance, for they groy 
tireſome. Sphinx was a monſter, having the face 
and voice of a virgin, the wings of a bird, and 
the talons of a gryphin, She reſided on the ſum 
mit of a mountain, near the city Thebes, Her 
manner was, to lie in ambuſh for travellers, to 
propoſe dark riddles which ſhe received from 
the Muſes, and to tear thoſe to pieces who could 
not ſolve them. 'The 'Thebans having offered ther 
kingdom to the man who ſhould interpret theſc 
riddles, Oedipus preſented himſelf before the 
monſter, and he was required to explain the fol 
lowing riddle: What creature is that, which being 
| born four -footed, becomes afterwards two - footed, 
then three - footed, and laſtly four - footed again. 
Ocdipus anſwered, It was man, who in his infancy 
crawls upon his hands and feet, then walks upright 
upon his two feet, walks in old age with a ſtick, 
and at laſt lies four- footed in bed. Oedipus hav: 
ing thus obtained the victory, ſlew the monſter; 
and laying the carcaſe upon an aſs, carried it of 
| In triumph. Now for the explanation. © This 1s 
« an elegant and inſtructive fable, invented to 
© repreſent ſcience: for Science may be called 
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« monſter, being firangely gazed at and admired 
« by the ignorant. Her figure and form 1s various, 
« by reaſon of the vaſt variety of ſubjects that 
« ſcience conſiders. Her voice and countenance 
« are repreſented female, by reaſon of her gay 
« appearance, and volubility of ſpeech. Wings 
« are added, becauſe the ſciences and their inven- 
« tions fly about in a moment; for knowledge, 

* like Iight communicated from torch to torch, 
| & is preſently catched, and copiouſly diffuſed. 
« Sharp and hooked talons are elegantly attributed 
* to her; becauſe the axioms and arguments of 
« ſcience fix down the wind, and keep it from 
* moving or ſlipping away.” Again: ©* All ſcience 
* ſeems placed on high, as it were on the tops of 


©% mountains that are hard to chmb: for ſcience is 


© juſtly imagined a ſublime and lofty thing, look- 


* ing down upon 1gnorance, and at the ſame time 


© taking an extenſive view on all fides, as 1s uſual 
* on the tops of mountains. Sphinx 1s ſaid to 
* propoſe difficult queſtions and riddles, which ſhe 
© received from the Muſes. Theſe queſtions, 
* while they remain with the Muſes, may be plea- 
* fant, as contemplation and inquiry are when 
, knowledge i is their only aim: but after they are 
* delivered to Sphinx, that is, to practice, which 
— Impels to action, choice, and determination z 
* then it is that they become ſevere and torturing; 
* and unleſs ſolved, ſtrangely perplex the human 
* mind, and tear it to pieces. It is with the utmoſt 
* elegance added in the fable, that the carcaſe of 
" Sphinx was laid upon an aſs; for there.is nothing 
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« fo ſubtile and. abſtruſe ; but after being made 
_ © plain, may be' conceived by the ſloweſt capacity.” 
According to ſuch latitude of interpretation, there 
15 nothing more eaſy than to make guidlibet ex 
quolibet. | | 


© Ibo would not laugh if ſuch a man there be? 
© TVbo would not weep if Atticus were be ?” 


1 will detain the reader but a moment longer, 
to hear what our author ſays in juſtification of 
ſuch myſterious meaning. Out of many reaſons, 
I fele& the two following. © It may paſs for a 
* farther indication of a concealed and ſecret mean. 
* ing, that ſome of theſe fables are ſo abſurd and 
© idle in their narration, as to proclaim an alle. 
© gory even afar off. A fable that carries proba- 
* bility with it, may be ſuppoſed invented for 
© pleaſure, or in imitation of hiſtory ; but what: 
*' could never be conceived or related in this way 
< muſt ſurely have a different uſe. For example, 
* what a monſtrous fiction 1s this, "That Jupiter 
* ſhould take Metis to wife; and as ſoon as he 
© found her pregnant eat her up; whereby he 
© alſo conceived, and out of his head brought 
© forth Pallas armed! Certainly no mortal could, 
© hut for the ſake of the moral it couches, invent 
<* ſuch an abſurd dream as this, ſo much out ol 
4% the road of thought.” At that rate, 'the more 
ridiculous or abſurd a fable is, the more inſtructive 
it muſt be. This opinion reſembles that of the 


ancient Germans with reſpet to mad omen 
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who were held to be ſo wiſe, as that every thing, 


| they uttered was prophetic. Did it never occur. 


to our atithot, that in the infancy of the reaſoning : 


faculty, the imagination is ſuffered to roam without 
contrbl, as in a dream; and that the vulgar in all 
ages are delighted with wonderful ſtories; the 
more out of nature; the more to their taſte? 

| We proceed to the other reaſon: © The argue 
4 ment of moſt weight with me is, That many of 
% theſe fables appear not to bave beerl invented by 
* the perſons who relate and divulge them, whe- 
© ther Homet, Heſiod, or others; for if I were 
% aſſured they firſt flowed from thoſe later times 
* and authors, I ſhould never expet any thing 
© fingularly great or: noble from ſuch an origin: 
* But whoevet attentively conſiders the thing, 
* will find, that theſe fables are delivered down by 
* thoſe wtitets, riot as matters then firſt invented, 


© but as received and embraced in earlier ages. 


* And this principally raiſes niy eſteem of thoſe 
* fables; which I receive, not as the product of 


" the age, or invencion of the poets, bur as ſacred 


* relics, gentle whiſpers, and the breath of better 
© times, that frond the traditions of mote ancient: 
* tlations, came at length into the flutes and trum- 
* pets of the Greeks.” Was it our author's ſincere 
opinion, that the farther back we trace the hiſtory 
of man, the more of ſcience and knowledge is 


found; and conſequently that ſavages are the moſt 


learned of all men ? . | 
The following fable of the ſavage Canadians 


ought to be myſterious, if either of the reaſons 
Vor. 11. P 
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urged above "M concluſive. * There were in the 
« beginning but fix men in the world, {from 
«whence ſprung is not ſaid; :) one of theſe aſcended 
«"to heaven in queſt of a woman named Ataheniſic, 
& 2nd had carnal knowledge of her. She being 


© thrown headlong from the height of the empy.. 


*rean, was received on the back of a tortoiſe, 
« and delivered of two children one of whom 
4 ſ]ew the other.” This fable is ſo abſurd, that 
it muſt have a latent meaning; and one needs but 

_ copy our author to pump a deep myſtery out of 
_ it, however little intended by the inventor. And 
| # either abſurdity or antiquity entitle fables to be 
| held ſacred relics, gentle whiſpers, and the breath 
| of better times, the following Japaneſe fables are 
| well entitled to theſe diſtioguiſhing epithets. © Bun- 
fro, in wedlock, having had no children for many 
years, addreſſed her prayers to the gods, was heard, 
and was delivered of 500 eggs. Fearing that the 
eggs might produce monſters, ſhe packed them up 
in a box; and threw them into the river. An old 
fiſherman finding the box, hatched the eggs in an 
oven, every one of which produced a child. The 
_ children were fed with boiled rice and mugwort 
Jeaves ; and being at laſt left to ſhift for themſelves, 
they fell a-robbiong on the bighway. Hearing ol 
a man famous for great wealth , they told their 
ſtory at his gate , and begged ſome food, This 
happening to be the houſe of their mother , ſhe 
owned them for her children , and gave a great 
entertainment to her friends and neighbours. She 
was afterward inliſted among the goddeſſes by the 
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name of Fenſattei+ het 500 ſons were appointed 
to be her attendaritsz and to this day ſhe i 1s WOTIs 
ſhipped in Japari as the goddeſs of riches.” Take 


another fable of the ſame ſtamp, The Japaneſe = 


have 4 table of lucky and volucky days , which 
they believe to have beet compoſed by Abino 
Seimei z a famous aſtrologer; and a ſort of 'demi- 
pod, They have the following tradition of him. 
*A young fox ; purſued by hunters,” fled into a 
temple; and took ſhelter in the boſsin of Abino 
Jafliima, ſon and heir to the king of the country: 
Refuſing to yield the poor creature to the unmer- 
ciful bunters , he defended himſelf with great bra- 
veiy, and ſet the fox at libetty. The hunters , 


through reſentment againſt the young prince, 


murdered his royal father ; but Jaſſima- revenged 
his fathet's death, killing the traitots with his own 


hand, Upon this ſignal victory , a lady of ircom- 


parable beauty appeared to him , and made ſuch 
| an impreſſion on his heart, that he took her to 
wiſe. Abino Seirtei, procreated. of that marriage ; 


was endowed with ina wiſdom, and with hs 


precious gift of prophecy. Jafſima was ignorant 
that his wife was the very fox whoſe life he had 
faved, till ſhe reſumed by degrees her former ſhape.” 
If there be any hidden myſtery is this tale, I ſhall 
not deſpair of finding a myſtefy in every fivy tale 
invented by Madam Gomez. 


It is Iamentable to. obſerve the ſlow progreſs of 


human underſtanding and the faculty of reafoa. if 
this refle&tion be verified in our celebrated philo- 


lopher Bacon, how much more in others ? I: is 
F P 2 
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comfortable, however, that human underſtanding 
is\in a progreſs toward maturity; however Now 
The fancy of allegorizing ancient fables , is now 
out; of faſhion : enlightened reaſon: has unmaſked 
theſe fables, and left them in their nakedneſfs , as 
_ the invention of illiterate ages when wonder Was 
| the prevailing paſſion. _ 

_ Having diſcuſled the firſt two heads, I proceed 
' to the third, viz. Erroneous reaſoning occaſioned 
by acquired biaſſes. And one of theſe that has 
' the greateſt influence 1n perverting the rational fa- 
culty, is blind rehgious zeal. "There is not in nature 
a ſyſtem more fimple or perſpicuous than that of 
pure religion; and yet what a complication do we 
find in it of metaphy ſical ſubtilities and unintelligi- 
ble jargon ! That ſubje& being too wall known to 
need illuſtration, I ſhall confine myſelf to a few 
Inſtances of the influence that reingons ſuperſtition 
has on other ſubjects, 

A bifſtory - painter and a player require the ſame 
Fort of genius. 'Fhe one by colors, the other by 
looks and geſtures, expreſs various modifications 
of paſſhon , even what are beyond the reach of 
words; and to accompliſh theſe ends, great ſenſt- 
bility is requiſite, as well as judgment. Why then 
is not a player. equally refpe&ed with a hiſtory- 
painter ? It was thought by zealots, that a play is 
an entertainment too ſplendid for a mortified Chrik 
"tian 5 upon which account players fell under 
eburch- cenſure, and were even held unworthy of | 
Chriſtian bural. Abitoryeagiecer, on the contrary, 

bcivg frequently employed in painting for the 


PROP was. always in high eſteem. It is only 
among Proteſtants that players are beginning to be 
ceſtored' to their 'privileges as free citizens ; and 
there perhaps neveriexiſted a hiſtory+ painter 'more 
wuſtly eſteemed, than Garrick, a- player , 1s'in/ 
Great Britain. . Ariſtarchus ,_ having. taught that 
the earth moves round the ſun, was accuſed. by 
the Heathen prieſts , for- troubling the repoſe of 


their houſehold - gods. Copernicus, for the ſame 


doctrine , was accuſed by Chriſtian prieſts, as con-- 
mditing the ſcriptures, which talk of the ſun's 
noving.- And Galileo, for adhering to Copernicus, 
was condemned to priſon and penance : he found 1t 


neceſſary to recant upon his knees: A bias acquired 


from Ariſtotle, kept reaſon in chains for centuries” 


Scholaſtic divinity 1n: particular , founded on the 


philoſophy of that author , was more hurtful. to: 
the reaſoning faculty than the Goths and Huns.. 


Tycho Brahe ſuffered great perſecution for. main- 
taning , that the heavens were fo far empty of 


matter as to. give free courſe; to! theicomets ; con- 
trary to Ariſtotle , who taught, that the heavens 
are harder than a diamond : it was extremely 1 ll 
taken, that a ſimple mortal ſhould pretend to give 
Ariſtotle the lie.  During' the — of reaſon , 
whorey:s 15. the prevailing argument *' 


" Ariſtotle, it would appear , was lefs cequided by his 


Cotemporaries than by the 'moderns. Some perſons having 
travelled from Macedon all the way. to Perfia., with com- 


plaints againſt Antipater ; Alexander obſerved , that @hey 
would not have made ſo long a journey had they received 
no injury, And Caffander , ſon of Aniipater, replying , 
that their long Journey was an argument againſt them , 
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on ſhipboard, there is one commander, and all th 


of Euclid, nor has Ariſtotle, with all his (Killin 
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Reaſon is eaſily warped by habit. In bb dif; pute; 
among; the Athenians about adjuſting hefform of 
_ their government , thoſe who hved inthe. high 
eountry were for democracy ;. the inhabitants of the 
plains were for otigarchy ; :add the ſeamen fa 
monarchy. | Shepherds are all equal : in'a con. 
country, there are a few maſters and many ſervant; 


__xeſt ſabjeas. Habit was their adviſer : none 
them thought of conſulting reaſon/, in order ty 
judge what was the beſt form upon'the whol; 
Habit of a different kind has an influence 'no lt 
powerful, Perſons who are in the habit of reaſoniny, 
. require demonſtration: for eyery thing : even a 
_ evident. propoſition 15 not ſuffered to eſcape. Suc 
_ demonſtrations occur more than once in the Elements 


logic, entirely avoided them. ' Can. any thing bt 
more ſelf- evident , than the difference between 
pleaſure and motion ?, Yet Ariſtotle attempts t« 

' demonſtrate;-that they are different. © No motion; 
__ he, *except circular motion, is perfect in ary 
_ <"one point. of time ; there 1s. always ſomethin; 
* wanting: during its courſe, and it is not perfecl 
© till. 3t- arrive at its ead. But pleaſure is perſed | 
_ © in every point of time; being the ſame from the 
* beginning tothe end. J -The difference 1s cler 
from perception : but inſtead | of being cle 
from this demonſtration , it ſhould rather follov 
truſting that witnefſ-s would not be brought from ſuch 4 
diſtance to give evidence of their calumny ; Alexander, 


ſmiling, ſaid, © Your argument is one of Ariftatle's ſophiſms, 
* which wiil ſerye either fide equally. ” 


_ 
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from it , that pleaſure is the ſame with motion 
in a circle. Plato alſo attempts to demonſtrate a 
ſelf - evident propoſition , that a quality 1s not a 
body.  *Every body,” fays he . , ©is a ſubjec: 

« quality is not a ſubje&, but an accident; ergo, + 
& quality 1s not a body, Again, A body cannot 
« be 1n a ſubject: every quality 1s in a ſubject, 
« ergo, quality is not a body.” But Deſcartes af- 
fords the moſt illuſtrious inſtance of the kind. He 
was the greateſt geometer of the age he lved i in, 
and one of the greateſt of any age; which inſenſibly 
led him to overlook intuitive, knowledge, and to 
admit no propoſition but what is demonſtrated or 


proved 1 in the regular form of ſyllogiſm. He took WW 
a fancy to doubt even of his own exiſtence, . till Wl 
he was cofvinced of it by the following argument.®®© a | 
Cogito, ergo ſum : I think, therefore 1 exiſt, And Hut 
what ſort of a JAG, 7 is this after all, ? In Gil) 


the very fundamental propoſition he acknowledges 


his exiſtence by the term 7; and how abſurd is it, "ns 
to imagine a proof neceſſary of what is admitted in Wi j\ i: 
the fundamental propoſition ? In the next place, a "10h 
How does our author know that he thinks? If  *' 
nothing 1s to be taken for granted , an argument bl La 
1s no leſs neceſſary to prove that be thinks, than _ 
to prove that he exiſts. It is true, that he has —_— 
intuitive. knowledge of his thinking ; - but has he "Hg 
' Not the ſame of his exiſting? Would not a man [if 
deſerve to be laughed at, who , after warming a by: 
himſelf at a fire , ſhould imagine the following "vs 
argument neceſſary to prove its exiſtence, * The wit 
* fire burns, ergo it exiſts?” Liſten to an author "4/LR 
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of high reputation. Wat to. demonſtrate a ſell. 
evident propoſition, ** The labor of B cannot be 
© the labor of C:; becauſe it is the application of 
* the organs. hd powers of B, not of C, to; the 
© effecting of ſomething 3 and therefore the labor 
* js as much B's, as the /imbs and faculties made 
_ © uſe of are his. 'A gain , the effec? or produce. of 
oy the labor of B, is not the effect of the labor of 
«CC: and theiefore this effe&t or. produce is B, 
© not C's Ss ;'as much B's, as the labor was B's, and 
« nat C's; | Becauſe , what the lahor of B cauſes 
* or I HO B produces by his labor; Or 1t 13 
* the product of B by his labor; that is, it js Bs 
* product, not C's qr any other's. And if C. ſhould 
b pretend to any property 1n that which B can no 
© call his, be would act contrary to truth *' y 


ox 


'In every ſubject of reaſoning, to. define terms i 


neceſſary 1 in order to avoid miſtakes ; and, the only | 


pollible way of defining a term, is to. exprels its 
meaning in more ſimple terms. Terms exppeſling 
ideas that are fimple without parts , admit, not of 
being defined , becauſe there are no terms more 
Gmple to Gepreſs their meaning. 'To fay that every 
| term is capable of a definition, is in effect to fay, 
that terms reſemble matter ; that as the. latter is 
diviſible without end , ſo the former is reducible 
Into ſirpler terms without end. The babit however 
of defining is fo inveterate in ſome._men, that they 
will attempt to define words Ggnifyiog ſiwple ideas, 
Is there any neceſfity ta define motion : do not 
children underſtand the meaning of the word ? And 


** Religion of Nature delineated , Tec. 6. parag, 2. - 
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tow. is it poſſible to define it,” when there” are not 


words 'more {imple to define it by ? Yet Worſter ** 
attempts: that bold taſk. * A continual change of 
« place, ſays he, **or leaving one place for another, 


in motion. 1s continually changing place , '1s true: 
but change of. place is not motion; it is the effe& 


" loci _mutatio *';” which is the ſame 'with the 
former, Yet this very author admits: locus or place 
to ſignify a ſimple 1dea, incapable of'a definition. 
kit more ſimple or more intelligible than motion ? 
But, of all , the:moſt remarkable definition of 
notion is that of Ariſtotle , famous for its impene- 
bility , or, rather abſurdity ,. .F Actus entis in 

 potentia, quatenus in potentia **.” His definition 
of time is Numerus Motus thn: prius ac poſfterius. 
This definition as. well 'as that of motion , may 
nore properly be conſidered as riddles propounded 


ugebra define negative quantities to be GI 
les than nothing. 


| without remaining for any ſpace of time in the 
{ lace place, is called motion, '' That every body 


of motion. Graveſend **: defines motion thus, **Mo-. 
4 tus eſt tranſlatio de loco in locum, five.continua 


for exerciſing invention. Not a few writers on. 


Extenſion enters into the done: of every 


particle of matter; becauſe every particle of matter 
"" Natural Philoſophy., p.-3t. 


| Hements F Phyſics, p.' 28. 


" © Motion i is, the removing from one place to another nh 
or a continual change of place.” 


« * 6 The ation of a being in power , fo far as it ig 
In power, 
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| has length, breadth , aod thickneſs. Figure in the 
ſame manner enters into the conception of every 
particle 'of matter ; becauſe every; particle of matter 
1s bounded, By the power of abſtraction, figure 
may. be conceived independent of the body that is 
| figured ; and extenſion may be conceived indepen. 
dent. of the body thatis extended, Theſe particulars 
_ are abundantly plain and obvious; and yet obſerve 
what a heap of jargon is employed by the followers 
_ of Leibnitz, in their fruitleſs endeavours to defing 
_ extenſion, They begin with /imple exiſtences , 
which they ſay are unextended, and without parts 
According / to. that definition ,” ſimple exiſtences 
cannot belong to matter, becauſe the ſmalleſt par. 
ticle of: matter has 'both parts and extenſion, - But 
to. let. that paſs, they endeavour to ſhow as follows, 
how. the idea. of extenſion ariſes from theſe ſimple 
exiſtences. © We may look upon ſimple exiſtences 
* as having mutual relations with reſpe& to their 
_ © internal ſtate : relations that form' a certain order 
* in. their manner of exiſtence. And this order or 
* arrangement of things, coexiſting and linked 
* together but ſo as we do not diſtin&tly underſtand 
** how, cauſes in us a confnſed idea, from whence 
_ © ariſes the appearance of extenſion. ” A Peripatetic 
philoſopher being aſked , What ſort of things the 
ſenſible ſpecies of Ariſtotle are , anſwered , Thi 
they are neither entities nor nonentities, but ſomt- 
thing intermediate between the two. The famous 
aſtronomer Iſmael Bulialdus lays down the followi"s 

ropoſition , and attempts a mathematical demon: 
Mon of it, © That light is a mean - proportional! 

., between corporeal ſubſtance and incorporeal. 
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Icloſe with a curious fort of reaſoning, ſo ſwgular 
indeed as not. to come under any of the foregoing 
heads. . The firſt editions of 'the lateſt verſon of 
the Bible- into: Engliſh, bave the following preface. 
+ Another thing we'think good to admonifh thee 
* of, gentle reader, \that we have not tied ourſelves 
© to an-uniformity- of: phraſing}, or to ag,identity 
* of words , as-{ſome+ peradventure | would: wiſh 
5 that we had done,»becauſe they obſerve, that 
5 ſome learned men ſomewhere: bave been as exact 
* as they! conld: be that way: Truly; that we 
* might-not vary\from the'ſenſe: of that which. we 
{ have: tranſlated before; if the word ſignified) the 
* ſame 1n--both: places, { for there. be: ſome words 
* that be not of the ſame ſenſe every where), we 

© were eſpecially careful, and made a conſcience 

* according/[to; our diity,'' Biit that we ſhould 

* expreſs the ſame notion in the ſame particular 
# word 3+ as, for: example+;-1f we tranſlate the 
* Hebrew or Greek word once by purpoſe, never 
" to call at intent; if one where: Journeying , never. 
x " oveliing x ; if one where #/in#, never Suppoſe ; at 

* ane where/pain, never. ache; if one" where joy x 
, * never gladneſs, &c.5 thus to' mince the matter; 

' we thought''to Fit more of curioſity” than” 

* wiſdom, and that rather it would breed ſcorn in 
* the Atheiſt, than bring profit to the godly reader, 
* For is the kingdom of God become' words or. 
4 | yllables ? Why ſhould we be in bondage 'to- 

" them , if we may be ſree ; uſe one precifely, 
4 when we may: uſe another, no lefs fit, as com- 

" modiouſly ?. We might alſo be charged by ſcoffers, 
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_ © with ſome-unequal dealing toward a great number 
© of good Engliſh words. For as it is written by 
&2/certain great philoſopher, that he ſhould toy, 
© that | thoſe. logs were happy that were | made 
« images to be worſhipped'; for- their fellows, a; 
*& good as they, lay'for blocks behind the fire: 
© ſo if :we ſhoold fay ,. as+ it were, unto certain 
«< words; \Stand up 'higher;bave' a. place-in the 
= Bible always ; and to others: of like quality, Get 
* ye hence; be baniſhed for. ever , we! might be 
< taxed+ peradventure with. St- James. his' words, 
< namely, 'to be peg it ourſelves, and judges 
<« of evil thoughts.” *  Queritur, Can'this tranſlation 
be ſafely .relied' on as eu Flue: _ > AA , "whe ſuck 


are the wor cage 361 5c 
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N es the fouls Keetch oY bind: 
that a fair analyſis of Ariſtotle's logic ,, would be a 
valuable addition tothe hiſtorical branch.  A'diſtin& 
and candid account! of a ſyſtem that for many ages 
| governed the: reaſoning part of mankind, cannot 
but be acceptable to the public. Curioſity will be 
_ gratified, in ſeeing a phantom delineated that 6 
long faſcinated thelearned world; a phantom, which 
ſhows infinite genius , but like the pyramids of 
Egypt or hanging gardens of Babylon, is abſolutely 
uſeleſs unleſs for raiſing wonder. Dr/Reid, profellor 
of moral philoſophy in the college of Glaſgow, 
reliſhed the thought ; and his friendſhip [to me 
Prevailed an him, after much ſolicitation, to under- 


\ 


/ 
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take the laborious taſk. No man is better maimed 
with Ariſtotle's writings. and,, without any en- 
thuſiaſtic attachment , he. holds take: 5 SAS to 
be a firſt - rate: genius. X 

The logic of Ariſtotle has "a on the declivie 
more than a century ; and 1s at prefent relegated 
to ſchools and colleges. It has occafionally been 


criticized by different writers ; but this is the firſt 


attempt to draw 1t out of its obſcurity into day- 
light. From what follows, one will be enabled to 
paſs a true judgment on that work, and to determine 
whether it ought to make a branch of education, 
The Doctor's effay , as a capital article in the pro 


ereſs and hiſtory of the ſciences, will be made | 
welcome, even with the fatigue of ſqueezing through 
many thorny paths, before a diſtin view can be. 


| got of that ancient and ſtupendous fabric. 

It will at the fame time ſhow the hurt that 
Ariſtotle has done to the reaſoning faculty, by 
drawing it out of its natural courſe into devious 


paths. His artificial mode of reaſoning, 1s no leſs 
ſuperficial than intricate: I fay, ſuperticial ; for in 


none of hts logical works, 1s a fingle truth atterwpted 
to be proved by ſyllogiſm that requires a proof : 
the propoſitions he undertakes to prove by ſyllogiſm, 
are all of them felf -evident. Take for inſtance the 
following propoſition, That man has a power of 
ſelf. motion. To: prove this , he aſſumes the fol 
lowing axiom , upon which indeed every one of 
his ſylogiſms are founded, Fhat whatever is true 


of a number of particulars joined together , holds 


true of every one ſeparately ; which is thus expreſ- 
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ſed in-logical terms; Whatever's true of the genus; 
holds true of every ſpecies. Founding 'upon that 
axiom ; he reaſons thus. * All animals” have x 
** power of ſelf- motion : man is an: aninial: ergo, 
© maty has a power of ſelf- motion.” Nov if al 
animals have a power of ſelf. motion, it requirey 
no argument to prove, that main, an animal, hz 
that power : and therefore ; what he gives is ; 
_ concluſion ot conſequence, is not- really ſo; it is 
not inferred from the fundamental ptopoſition, but 
is included in it. At the ſame time, the ſelf-motive 
power of man, is a fac that cannot be known but 
from experience ; and it is more clearly known 
from experience than that of any other aninul, 
Now , in attempting to prove man to be a ſelf. 
motive animal; is it not abſurd, to found the 
argument on a propoſition leſs clear than that 
undertaken to be demonſtrated ? What is here | 
obſerved, will be found applicable to the greater | 
part, if not the-whole , of his ſyllogiſms. | 

_ Unlefs for the reaſon now given, it would appear 
fingular , that Ariftotle never attempts to apply bis 
ſyllogiſtic mode of reaſoning to any ſubject haudled 
by himſelf: on ethics, on rhetoric, and on poetry, 
he argues like a rational being ; without once put- 

ting in practice any of his own rules, It 1s not 
| ſuppoſable that a man. of his capacity could be 
ignorant , how inſufficient a ſyllogiſm is for difco- 
 vering any latent truth. He certainly intended his 
ſyſtem of logic, chiefly if not ſolely for difputation: 
and if ſuch was his purpoſe , he has been wonder- 
fully ſucceſsful ; for nothing can þe better contrived 
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for wrangling and diſputing wi ;ithout end. He indeed 


hooks De Sophiſticis elenchis, 

| Some ages hence, when the goodly fabric « of the 
Romiſh ſpiritual power ſhall be laid low in the 
luſt, and ſcarce a veſtige remain ; it will among 
antiquaries be a curious inquiry, What was the 


Rome was to their perſons. During every ſtep of 
deſpotiſm of Ariſtotle with reſpect to the faculty 


now a proper ſubject of curioſity , to inquire into 
the nature and extent of that deſpotiſm. One 
cannot peruſe the following ſheets, without ſym- 
pathetic pain for the weakneſs of man with reſpect 
to his nobleſt faculty ; but that pain will redouble 
his ſatisfaction, in now being left free to the dic- 
ates of reaſon and common ſenſe, | 

In my reveries, I have more than once compared 
Ariſtotle's logic to a bubble made of foap -water 


tor amufing children; a beautiful figure with ſplendid 


colors ; fair on the outfide , empty within. It has 
for more than two thouſand years been the hard 
fate of Ariftotle's followers , Ixion like, to embrace 
a cloud for a goddefs, — Bat this is more than 
ſufficient for a preface: and I had almoſt forgot, 
that I am detaining my readers from better enter- 
tanment , in liſtenin g to Dr Reid, 


in a manner proſelſes this to be his aim, in his 


nature and extent of a tyranny , more oppreſhve 
to the minds of men, than the tyranny of ancient 


the inquiry poſterity will rejoice over mental 
liberty, no leſs precious than perſonal liberty. The 


of reaſon, was no leſs complete, than that of the 
Biſhop of Rome with reſpe& to religion ; and 1t 1s 
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SECT. T7 Of the Author: 


1 Axitode had very uncomtnon adyanitages : boti 
in an age when. the philoſophical ſpirit 1n Greece 
had long flouriſhed, and was in its greateſt vipor; 
brought up in. the court of Macedon , where hs 
father was the King's phyſician ; twenty years 
favorite ſcholar of Plato, and tutor to Alexander 
the Great ; who both honored him with his friend: 
| ſhip, and ſupplied him with every thing ECelNy 
| for the proſecution of his inquiries. 

Theſe advantages he improved by 1ndefatigable 
ſtudy, and immenſe reading. He was the firſt, 
we know , ſays Strabo, who compoſed a library, 
And in this the Egyptian and Pergamenian kings, 
copied his example. As to his genius, it would 
' be diſreſpe&tful to mankind, not to allow an un 


common ſhare toa man Who: governed the opinions 
of 
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two. thouſand years. 
If his talents had been laid out ſolely fot the 


ſeems to have had a gteatet paſſion fot fame 


admired as the prince of philoſophers than to be 
oſeful: ſo that it is dubious , whether there be in 
his character, moſt of the philoſophet or of the 
{ophiſt The opinion of Lord Bacon is not without 
probability, That his ambition was as boundleſs 


univerſal monatchy over the bodies and fortunes 
was the caſe, it carinot be faid, that the philoſopher 


leſs ſucceſs than the hero. 


often ſtillied the charaRer of the learned. He de- 
termites boldly things above all hutnari knowledge; 
and enters upon the moſt difficult queſtions, as his 
E pupil entered on a battle, with full aſſurance of 
lucceſs. He delivers his decifions oracularly, and 
without any fear of miſtake. Rather than confeſs 


can make what they pleaſe. T here is even reaſon 
to ſuſpe&t, that he wrote often with affected ob- 
an- {Wcurity, either that the air of myſtery right pro- 


ons MWcvre greater veneratton , or that his books might 
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of the moſt enlightened put. of the ſpecies Heat 
diſcovery of trtith and the gobd of mankind, his 
Jaurels would have remained for ever freſh : but he 


than for truth , and to have wanted rather. to be 


| 3s that of his royal pupil; the one aſpiring at 
of men, the other over. their opinions. If this 
purſued his aini with leſs induſtry , leſs ability, or 


His writings carry too evident citarks of tha6 
philoſophical pride, vanity, and envy, which have ' 


his ignorance, he hides it under hard words and 
ambiguous expreflions ; of which his interpreters 
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be underſtood only by the adepts who had been 
Initiated in his philoſophy. 

His conduct towards the writers that went before 
him has been much cenſured. After the manner 
of -the Ottoman princes, ſays Lord Verulam, he 
thought his throne could not be ſecure unleſs he 
killed all his brethren. Ludovicus Vaves charges 
him with detracting from all philoſophers, that he 


' might derive. that glory to himſelf , of which he | 


robbed them. He rarely quotes an author but with 
a view to cenſure, and is not very fair in repreſenting 
the opinions which he cenſures, 

The faults we have mentioned are ſuch as might 
be expected in a man, who had the daring ambi. 
tion to be tranſmitted to all future ages, as the 
prince of philoſophers, as one who had carried 
every branch of human knowledge to its utmoſt 
limit; and who was not very ſcrupulous about the 
- means he took to obtain his end. 


We ought, however, to do him the juſtice to | 


obſerve, that although the pride and vanity of the 
ſophiſt appear too much in his writings in abſtrat 
philoſophy ; yet in natural hiftory the fidelity of 
his narrations ſeems to be equal to his induſtry; 
and he always diſtinguiſhes between what he knew 
and what he had by report. And even in abſtrat 
philoſophy, i it would be unfair to impute to Ariſtotle 
all the faults, all the obſcurities, and all the con- 
traditions , that are to be Goad. in his writings- 
The greateſt part , and perhaps the beſt part, of 
his writings is. loſt. There is reaſon to doubt 
whether ſome of thoſe we aſcribe to him be really 


f , 
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his; and. whether what are his be not much. vitiated 

and interpolated, Theſe ſuſpicions are juſtified by 

the fate/of Ariſtotle's writings, which is judiciouſly 

related , from the beſt authorities, in Bayle's dice 

tionary. , - under the article T yranmon z to _ which 

| refers? cr | - 
His books in logic which remain; are, T1: One 

book of the Categories. 2. gle of Interpretation. 

3. Firſt Analitics, two books. 4. Laſt Analitics , 

two books. 5. Topics , eight (ER he 6. Of So- 

phiſms , one book. Diogenes Laertius mentions 

many others that are loſt. Thoſe I have mentioned 

have commonly been publiſhed together, under 

the name of Ariſtotle's Organon, or his Logic ; and 

ſor many ages , Porphyry's Introduction to the 

Categories has been prefixed to them. | 


S ECT. 2, Of Porph yry's Introdudlion. 


In this Introduction , which is addreſſed to Chry- 
ſoarius , the author obſerves, That in order to 
underſtand Ariſtotle's doctrine concerning the cate. 
gories , it 1s neceſſary to know what a genus 1s , 
what a ſpecies , what a ſpecific difference z what a 
property, and what an accident ; that the knowledge 
of theſe'is alſo very uſeful in definition, in diviſion, 
and even in demonſtration : therefore he propoſes, 
nn this little tract, to deliver ſhortly and fimply the 
doctrine of the ancients, and chiefly ofthe Peripatetics, 
concerning theſe five predicables ; ; avoiding the more 
intticate queſtions concerning them ; ſuch as, 
Whether genera and Jpecies do really exiſt in nature? 

Q) 2 
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or, Whether they. are only conceptions of the 
human. mind? If they exiſt in nature , Whether 
they are corporeal or incorporeal ? and, Whether 
they are inherent in the objects of ſenſe, or disjoined 
from them ? Theſe, he ſays, are very difficult 
queſtions, and require accurate diſcuſſion ; but that 
he is not to meddle with them. 

Aﬀter this preface , he explains very minutely 
each of the five words above mentioned , divides 
and ſubdivides each of them, and then purſe al 
the agreements and differences between one and 
Another through fixteen mae anni i" 


SECT. 3. Of the Categories. 


'The book begins with an explication of what s 
meant by univocal words, what by equiyocal, and 
what by denominative. Then it 1s obſerved, that 
what we fay is either ſimple, without compoſition 
or ſtructure, as man, horſe; or, it has compoſition 
and ſtructure , as,” a man fights , the horſe runs. 
Next comes a diſtintion between a ſubjed of 
predication ; that is, a ſubje& of which any thing 

11s affirmed or denied, and a ſabje& of inheſion. 
"Theſe things are faid to be inherent in a ſubjed, 
which although they are not a part of the ſubjed, 
cannot poſſibly exiſt without it , a figure in the 
thing figured. Of things that are, fays Ariſtotle, 
ſome may be predicated of a ſubje&, but are 1n no 
Tſubje&; as man may be predicated of James or John, 
but is not in any: ſubject. Some again are 1n 3 
ſubjeR, but can be predicated of no ſubjeRt. Thus, 
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my knowledge in grammar is in me as. its Tubjea, 
but it can be predicated of no ſubje&; becauſe i it is 
an individual thing, Some are both in a ſubjee, 
and may be predicated of a ſubje&, as ſciences 
which is in the mind as its ſubje&, and may be 


predicated of geometry. Laſtly, Some things. can 


neither be. in a ſubject, nor be predicated of any 
ſubject. Such are all individual ſubſtances, which 
cannot be predicated, becauſe they are individuals; 


| and cannot be in a ſabje&, becauſe they are, ſub. 


ſtances. After ſome other ſubtilties about predicates 
and ſubjects, we come to the categories themſelves; 
the things above mentioned being called by. the 
ſ{chaolmen the antepredicamenta. It may be obſerved, 
however , that notwithſtanding the diſtinQtion now 
explained , the being in @ ſubjef , and. the being 


| predicated truly of a ſubje&, are in the, Analytics 


uſed as ſynonymous phraſes ; 5; and this 'yariation._ of 


ſtyle has led ſome perſons to think that, the Cate- 


gories were not written by Ariſtotle, ili 2 
"Things that may be expreſſed without compoſition 
or ſtructure, are, ſays the author, . cible to the 
following. heads, - They are either ſub/ance., , or 
gquanilly , or quality , or relatives, or. place, or time, 
or having , or doing, or ſuffering. Theſe are the 


predicaments or categories. The firſt four are large- 


ly treated of in four chapters ; , the_.others are 
lightly paſſed over, as ſufficiently clear. of them- 


ſelves. As a ſpecimen, I ſhall give a. ſummary gf | 


what he ſays on the category of ſubſtance. 


Subſtances are either primary, to, wit, tae) 


ſubſtances » or ſecondary, to wit, the genera and 
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ſpecies ef ſubſtances,” Primary ſubſtances * * neither 
are in a ſubjeR, nor can be predicated of a fubjed; 
but all other. things that exiſt, either are in primary 
ſubſtances ,' or may be predicated of them. Fo 
Whatever can be predicated of that which is in 1 
ſabjet, may alſo'be predicated of the ſubjeR itſel, 
Primary ſubſtances are more ſabſtances 'than the 
fecoudary j* and'o6f the ſec adary , the ſpecies is 
more a fubftance than the genus. If there were no 
primary, thete could be no ſecondary ſubſtances. 
The properties of ſubſtance are theſe: 1, No 

ſubſtance i is capable of intenfion or remiſſion. 2. No 
| ubſtance can be in any other thing as its ſubjed 
of inhefion, 3. No ſubſtance has a 'contrary ; 
for one ſubſtance cannot be contrary to, another; 
nor can there be contrariety between a ſubſtance 
and that which is no ſubſtance. 4 The moſt re. 
markable"property of ſubſtance, is , that one and 


the ſame ſubſtance may , by' ſome change in itſelf, | 


become the ſubje&' of things 'that are contrary. 
Thus , the fine body may be at one _ time hot, 
| at another cold. 

"Let this ſerve as a ſpecimen of Ariſtotle's manner 
of treating” the categories. After them , we havs 
ſome chapters , which the ſchoolmen call poſtpre- 


 dicamenta; wherein firſt, the ſour kinds of oppoſition 


of terms are explained; to wit, relative , privative, 

of contrariety, and of fontradiehon. 'This 1s repeated 
in all ſyſtems of logic. Laſt of all we have diſtinc- 
tions of the four Greek words which anſwer to the 
Latin ones, prius, ſimul, motus, and habere, 
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SECT. 4 _ the book concerning nn. 
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We are to conſider, ſays Ariſtotle, wha a noun 
is, what a'verb, what affirmation , what negation, 
what ſpeech. Words are the figns of what: paſſeth 
in the mind ; writing 1s the ſign of words, "The 
ſigns both of writing and of words are different-in 
different nations, but the operations ' of mind 


ſignified by them are the ſame. There are ſome 


| operations of thought which are neither true nor 


| falſe. Theſe are expreſſed by nouns or verbs ingly, 
and without compoſition. 


A noun 1s a ſound which by vega: Ggnifies : 


ſomething without reſpect to time, and of which 
no part has fignification by itſell. "The cries of 
beaſts may have © natural ſignification , but they 
are not nouns: we give that name only to ſounds 


which have their figoification by compact. © The 


caſes of a noun, as the genitive , dative, are not 
nouns. Non howe'1 1s not a noun, but, for diſtin&ion': . 
ſake, may be called a nomen infinitum. 

A verb ſignifies ſomething by compaQt with rela- 
tion to time. Thus valet 1s a verb; but valetudo. is 


a noun, becauſe its ſignification has no relation to 


time. It is only the preſent tenſe of the indicative 
that is properly called a verb ; the other tenſes and 
moods are variations of the wok. Non valet may 
be called a verbum infinitum. 

Speech is ſound ſignificant by compa, of which 
ſome part is alfo fignificant. And it is. either 
enunciative, or not enunciative. Enunciative Tpeech 


1s that which affirms or denies. . As to ſpeech which 
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Is not enunciative ſuch as a. prayer. or: wiſh; the | 


conſideration of it, belongs to' oratory , or poetry, 


Every enunciative ſpeech muſt have a verb, or | 


ſome variation of a verb. Afﬀirmation 1s the 
enynciation of one thing concerning another, Ne. 
gation 1s.the enunciation of one thing from another, 
Contradiction is an affirmation and negation that 
pre oppoſite, "ane Is a Am" of the "_ lx 
chapters, + 

'The faanth and cighth treat _ the various kinds 
of enunciations or propoſitions, univerſal, particular, 
indefinice , and ſingular ; and of the various kinds 
of oppoſition. in-propofitions , and the axioms cone 
ceroing them. Theſe things are repeated 1n every 
ſyſtem of logic. In the ninth chapter he endeayours 
_ to. prove by a long metaphyſical reaſoning ,' that 


Propoſitions reſpecing future contingencies are not, 


determinately, either true or falſe; and that if they 
were,, it. would follow. , that all things happen 
neceflarily.,. and could not- have been otherwiſe 
than as they are. The remaining chapters, con- 
tain many minute obſervations concerning 'the 


equipalence of propoſitions both pure and modal, 


FO 7 OS OG 
Remarks. my yok 
| s ECT. x. On the Five Predicatiles, 


Trax B: writers on ns wt Lcd thei 
materials almoſt entirely from Ariſtotle's Qrganon, 


Se I. Fo Appendiz. Ws | 223 
and Porpbyry's Introduction. The Organon how. 


ever was:not written by Ariſtotle as one work. Tt 


comprehends various tracts, written without the 


view of making them parts of one whole, and 
aterwards. thrown together by his editors under 
one name on account of their affinity. Many of 
his books that are loſt, w-2uld have made a part or 
the Organon if they bad been ſaved. 


The three treatiſes 'of which we have given a 


brief account , are unconnected with each other, 
and with thoſe that follow. And although the firſt 
was undoubtedly compiled by Porphyry, and the 


two laſt probably by Ariſtotle, yet I conſider them 


2s the venerable remains of a. philoſophy more 


ancient than Ariſtotle. Archytas of Tarentum, an 


eminent mathematician.and philoſopher of the Py- 


thagorean ſchool, is ſaid to have wrote upon'the 


| ten. categories z -and the five predicables probably 


had their origin in the ſame ſchool. Ariſtotle, 


though. abundantly careful to do juſtice to himſelf, 
does not claim the invention» of either. And Por- 
phyry, without aſeribing the latter to Ariſtotle , 
profeſſes only to deliver the-doqrine of the ancients 
and chiefly of the Peripatetics, concerning them, 


| The writers on logic have divided that ſcience 


into three parts ;. the firſt treating of ſimple appre- 
henſion and of terms ;: the, ſecond , of judgment 


and of propoſitions; and the thied , of reaſoning 


and of ſyllogiſms. The materials of the firſt part 
are taken from Porphyry's Introduction and the 
Categories ; and thoſe of the ſecond from the hook 
of Interpretation, 
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_ A predicable,-according to the grammatical form 
of the word, might ſeem to {ignify, whatever may 
be predicated, that 1s, aftirmedor denied ; of a 
ſubjet: and in that ſenſe every predicate would 
| be a predicable. But logicians give a different 
meaning to the word.' 'They divide propoſitions 
into certain claſſes, accarding to the relation which 
the predicate of the propoſition bears to the ſubject, 

The firſt claſs is that wherein the predicate is the 
genus of the ſubje&t ; as when we ſay, This is a 
_ rriangle , Fupiter is a planet. In the ſecond clif, 
the predicate is a ſpecies of the ſubjet ; as when 
we ſay, This triangle is right-angled. A third claſs 
is when the predicate is the ſpecific difference of 
the ſubjet ; as when we ſay, Every triangle has 
three fides and three angles. A fourth when the 
predicate 1s a property of the ſubje&t; as when we 
ſay, The angles of every triangle are equal 10 two 
Tight angles. And a fifth claſs is when the predicate 
1s ſomething accidental to the ſubje&; as when we ' 
tay, This iriangle is neatly drawn. 5 

Each of theſe claſſes comprehends a great variety 
of propoſitions, having different ſubjects , and 
different predicates; but in each claſs the relation 
between the predicate and the ſabjeR is the ſame. 
Now it is to this relation that logicians have given 
the name of @ predicable, Hence it is, that although 
the number of predicates be infinite, yet the number 
of predicables can be no greater than that of the 
different relations which may be in propoſitions 
between the predicate and the ſubjet. And if al 
propoſitions belong to one or other of the five 


claſſes: above mentioned , »there can be but five 
predicables- ,,*to' witig genus ,, ſpecies , differentia , 
proprium » and accidens, Theſe might with more 


propriety perhaps, have-been called he five claſſes 


of predicates; but” uſe 'has co lpranng them ta be. 
called the five predicables. jolt 

| It may alſo'be obſerved j: that as {anti obj eas 
of thought are individuals, fach as, Julius Ceſar, 
the city” Rome; fo 'others are common to many 11» 
dividuals, as good, great, virtuous, viciouss Of this 
ſt kind "are all the things that are expreſſed by 
adjectives. Things common to. many indwviduals, 
were by the ancients called univerſes. 'All predicates 
are univerſals, for they have the nature of adjectives; 
and, on the other hand;,all unjiverſals may be pre- 
dicates, On' this account,' univerſals'may be divided 
into the fame claſſes as predicates ; and as the five 
claſſes of predicates above mentioned have been 
called the five predicables , ſo'by the ſame kind'of 


phraſeoalogy they have been called the five univers 


ſals; although they may more” "rapuny be called 
the five cloſe 'of univerſals. 

The dodtrine' bf the five FWOOR or predicables 
makes an eſſential part*6f every Fyſtem of logic), 
and has been handed® down” withvut any change 
to this day. FThe'very name of predicables ſhows, 
| that the author: of this diviſion , -whoever he was, 


intended it as' acomplete- enumeration” of all the 


kinds of things that can'be affirmed: of any fubje&; ; 


and ſo it has always been underſtood, It is'ac.. 
cordingly implied in- this divifion ; that all that can 


be affirmed of! 'ay- thing whiteher , 1s either the 
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gerus''of- the thing; 'or its", Jpecies:z or- its ſpecific 


di Yyounny” "or Tony ens or' Wwhastort — 
to it. IP 1 4 RAS be of ny of 

-"Burgoifdick ;, A i very: acute writer 1n logic; ſeems 

to bave been aware, that ſtrong:objeaions might 
be made to the five predicables, conſidered: as a 
complete enumeration : -but, unwilling to alloy 
any imperfection in | this ' ancient -diviſion , he en. 
deavours to reſtrain the meaning of the word-pre- 
dicable, fo as to obviate: objeions. Thoſe things 
_ only, ſays he, are'to. be-accounted -predicables, 

which may. be affirmed, of many- individuals, truly, 
properly ,' Had immediately. | The copſequence 
; putting ſuch 1:imitations upon the. ,word Predicable 
1s, that in; many.-propaſitionss perhaps | in; moſt, 
ahb predicate: 4${rot; a predicable.-,,But admitting 
all his. limitations y- the ; enumeration will- ſtill be 
wvery incomplete;;;for. of many things we may. affirm 
wruly,properly, and immediately,+their exiſtence, 
their. end, - their,; cavſe.,- their- effet, and yarious 
relations which they: bear to. other things. Theſe, 
and perhaps many more.,, are; predicables- in the 
_ Krict ſenſe of, the word, no leſs than Fe: oe wich 
any been-ſo! long famous.-;, +... 

- Altbough Porphyry and. all, ſubſequent writers, 
punts the predica bles to; be, 1a-number , five; yet 
Ariſtotle himſelf. in the.beginning of the Topics, 
 xueduces them to. four; and demonſrates, that there 
can be no more. We ſhall give his demonſtration 
when we come.to. the ; Topics; and ſhall only here 
.obſerve, | that! as Burgerſdick. guſtzfies , the. fivelol 
_ viBon , by <eſtraiping the: meaning of the word 
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pedicable ; ſo Ariſtotle juſtifies the fourfold diviſion, 
by enlarging the meaning of the. words Property 
2nd accident, 


After all, 1 apprehend, that thou ancient diviſion | 


of predicables with all its imperfetions., will bear 


z compariſon with thoſe which have been ſubſti- 


 tuted in its ſtead «4 the moſt celebrated modern 


philoſophers. | 
» Locke, in his Eſſay on the ws Yelena 


having Jaid it down as a principle, That all our 


knowledge conſiſts in perceiving certain agreements 
and diſagreements betyeen our 1deas, reduces thele 


zgreements and diſagreements to four heads : 'to 


wit, 1. Identity and diverſity ; 2, Relation; 3. Co- 
exiſtence ; 4. Real Exiſtence '. Here are four pFe- 
dicables given as a complete enumeration, and yet 
not one of the ancient predicables 1S included in 
the number. TE 

The author of the Treatiſe of Human Nature, 
proceeding upon the ſame principle that all our 
knowledge is only a perception of the relations of 
our ideas, obſerves, © That it may perhaps be 


* eſteemed an endleſs taſk, to enumerate all thoſe 


* Qualities which admir of compariſon , and by 
* which the ideas of philoſophical relation are 
 * produced : but if we diligently confider them , 


* we ſhall find, that without difficulty they may 


* be compriſed under ſeyen general heads : 1. Re. 
| ſemblaiice; 2, Identity ; 3. Relations of Space and 
* Time ; 4: Relations of Quantity and number; 


\ 2 


Book 4, chap. x. 
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s 5. Degrees of Quality ; {ih _Contrariety:; 5, _Cauſz, 
* tion ',” Here.again are ſeven predicables given 
| as a complete enumeration , wherein all the predi. 
cables of the ancients, as well as two of Locke' 
are left out. 


The ancients in their diviGon ended only to to. 


categorical propoſitions. which have one ſubjet 
| and one predicate ; and of theſe to ſuch only 
have a general term for their ſubje&t. The modern, 
by their definition of knowledge, have been led tg 
attend only to relative propoſitions , which expreſs 
a relation between two ſubjeas, and theſe udjets 
they ſuppoſe to be I ideas. 


SECT, 2. On the Te en Categories, , and on n Diviſ tons 


in general. 


The intention of the categories or predicanieats 
is, to muſter every obje& of human apprehenſion 
under ten heads: for the categories are given as a 
complete enumeration of every thing which can be 
expreſſed without compoſuion and ſtrufture ; that is, 
of every thing that can be either the ſubje& or the 
predicate of a propoſition. So that as every ſoldier 
belongs to ſome company , and every company to 


ſome regiment ; in like manner .every thing that | 


can be the objec of human thought, has its place 
in one or other of the ten categories ; and by 
dividing and ſubdividing properly the ſeveral cate: 
gories , all the notions that enter into the human 


* Vol. I. p. 33. and 125. 
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mind may be muſtered in rank and file, like an 
army 1n the day of battle. 

The perfection of the diviſion of categories into 
ten heads , has been ſtrenuouſly defended by the 
followers of Ariſtotle, as well as that of the five 


predicables. They are indeed of kin to each other: - 


they breathe the ſame ſpirit, and probably had the 
ſame origin. By the one we are taught to marſhal 
every term that can enter into a propoſition, either 
2s ſubject or predicate ; and by the other, we are 
taught all the poſſible relations which the ſubject 
can have to the predicate. | Thus, the whole Ne 
niture of the huwan mind 1s preſented to us at one 
view, and contracted , as it were, into a nut-ſhel]. 


To attempt , in ſo carly a period, a methodical 


delineation of the vaſt region of human knowledge, 
actual and poſſible, and to point out the limits of 
every diſtrict , was indeed magnanimous 1n a high 
degree, and deſerves our admiration , while we 
lament that the human OD are unequal to fo 
bold a flight. 

A regular diſtribution of things under proper 
claſſes or heads, is, without doubt, a great help 


both to memory and judgment. As the philoſopher's 


province includes all things human and divine that 
can be objects of inquiry, he is naturally led to 
attempt ſome general diviſion , like that of the 
categories, And the invention of a divifion of 


this kind, which the ſpeculative part of mankind 


acquiefced in for two thouſand years, marks a 


luperiority of genius in the inventor , whoever he 


was, Nor does it appear, that the general diviſions 
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which, Gnce the decline of the Peripatetic philg. 
ſophy , have been ent np in 1 place of "We ten 
_ Categories, are more perfect. 

Locke has reduced all wave to three categbrkd; 
to wit, ſubſtances, modes , and relations, In thi 
diviſion, time, ſpace , and number, three great 
 objeds of human thought, are omireed: 

The author of the Treatiſe of Human Nature by 
reduced all things to two categories; to wit, ideas, 
and impreſſions : a diviſion which is very well 
adapted to'his ſyſtem z and which puts me in mind of 
another made by an excellent mathematician in a 
printed theſis I have ſeen. In it the author, aftet 
a ſevere cenſure of the ten categories of the Peri 
patetics, maintains, that there neither are nor can 
be. more than two catrganes of things; to wit 
data and queſita, | 

There are two ends that may be propoſed by 
ſuch diviſions. The firſt is, to methodize or digeſt 
in order what a man actually knows. This 1s 
neither unimportant nor impracticable ; and 1n pro: 
portion to the ſolidity and accuracy of a man' 
Judgment , his diviſions of the things he knows, 
_ will be elegant and uſeful. The ſame ſubje& may 
admit, and even require, various diviſions, according 
to the different points of view from which we 
contemplate it: nor does it follow, that becauſe 
one diviſion is good, therefore another is naught. 
'To be acquainted with the diviſions of the logicians 
and metaphyſicians, without a ſuperſtitious attach- 
ment to them , may be of uſe in dividing the ſame 


ſubje&s, or even thoſe of a different nature. Thus, 


Quintilian 


CT 
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Quintilian borrows from the teri categories his 
diviſion of the topics of rhetorical argumentation. 
Of all methods of arrangement, the moſt antiphilo- 
ſophical ſeems to. be the invention of this age; I 
mean , the arranging the arts and ſciences by the 
ſetters of the alphabet, in dictionaries and encyclo= 
_ With theſe authors the Categories are 5 
Pg: CG, GE. 

yes 5 end commonly propoſed by ſuch divis 

fons z but very rarely attained, 1s to exhauſt the 


ſubject divided ; ſo that nothing that belongs to it 
hall be omitted. It is one of the general rules of 
diviſion in all ſyſtems of logic , That the diviſion 


ſhould be adequate to the ſubje& divided: a good 
rule, without doubt ; but very often beyvad the 


reach of human power. To make a perfe& divi- 
| fon, a man muſt have a perfe& comprehenſion of 
the whole ſubje& at one view. When our know- 


| ledge of the ſubject is imperfe@, any diviſion we 


can make, muſt be like the firſt ſketch of a painter, 
to be ded, contracted, or mended , as the 
ſubje& ſhall be found to require. Yet nothing 1s 
more common, not only among the ancient, but 
| even among modern philoſophers, than to draw, 
from their incomplete diviſions, concluſions which 


ſuppoſe them to be perfect. 
A diviſion 1s a repoſitory which the philoſopher 


lrames for holding his ware 164 convement order. 


The philoſopher maintains, that ſuch or ſuch a 
thing is not good ware, becauſe there, is no place 
In his Ware - 900m that firs it. Weare apt to yield 
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to this argument in philoſophy, but 1 it would aPpeax 


ridiculous, in any other traffic. 

| Peter Ramus , who had the ſpirit o&.1 a = "OR 
in philoſophy, and who had force of genius ſuf. 
ficient to ſhake the Ariſtotelian fabric in many 


| parts, but inſufficient to ere any thing more ſolid 


in-its place , tried to remedy the imperfeQion of 


philoſophical divifions, by introducing a new man. 


ner of dividing. His diviſions always conſiſted of 
two members, one of which was contradictory of 
the_ other ; as if one ſhould divide England into 
Middleſex and what is not Middleſex. It is evident 


that theſe- two. members comprehend all England: 


for the logicians obſerve, that a term along with 


its' contradictory , comprehend all things,  Inthe 


ſame manner, we may divide what 1s not Mid. 
dleſex into Kent and what is not Kent. 'Thns one 


may £0. on by diviſions and ſabdivifions that arc 
abſolutely complete. This example may ferve to 


give an idea of the fpirit of Ramean diviſions, 
which were in no ſmall reputation about two hun- 
dred years ago. 

Ariſtotle was not ignorant of this kind of diviſion 
But he uſed it only as a touchſtone to prove by 


induction the perfection of fome other diviſion, 


which indeed is the beſt ufe that can be made of it. 
When applied to the. common purpoſe of diviſion, 
it 1s both inelegant , and burdenſome to the me- 
mory; and, after it has put one out of breath by 
endleſs fabdiwifons, there is till a negative term leſt 
behind, which ſhows that you are no nearer the end 
of your journey than when you began, 
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Vntil. ſome” more effectual remedy be folind for 
the imperfe&tion of diviſions, I beg leave to pro- 
poſe one more. {imple than that of Ranius. It is 
this: When you meet with a diviſion of any ſubzet ; 
imperſectly comprehended, add to the laſt member 
an & cetera. That this &+ cetera makes the diviſion 
complete , is undeniable; and therefore it ought to. 
hold its place as a member , and to be always 
underſtood , whether expreſſed or rot, until clear 
| and poſitive proof be brought that the diviſion is 
complete withouc it. And this ſame & cetera is 
to be the repoſitory, of all members that ſhall in any 
ſuture time ſhow a good and valid right to a pes 
in the ſubject. 


SECT. 3. On Diſlindions. 


| Havidg Caid ſo much of logical divifons, we ſhall 
hext make ſome remarks upon diſtia&tions. 
| Since the philoſophy of Ariſtotle fell into diſrepute,_ 
it has been a common topic of wit and raillery, to 
enveigh againſt metaphyſical diſtintions. Indeed: 
the abuſe of them in the ſcholaſtic ages, ſeems to 
| juſtify a general prejudice againſt them: and ſhallow 
thinkers and writers have good teaſon to be jealous 
of diſtinctions, becauſe they make ſad work when 
_ applied to their flimſy compolitions. But ever) 
man of true judgment, while he condemns difdimes. 
tions that have no foundation in the nature of things, 
muſt perceive , that indifcriminately to decry dif. 
tintions , 1s to renounce all pretenſions to juſt 
_ reaſoning : for as falſe reaſoning commonly proceeds 
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from confounding things ' that are different ; to 
without diſtioguiſhing ſuch things, it 1s impoſſible | 
to avoid error', or detect ſophiſtry. The authority 


of Aquinas, or Suarez, or even of Ariſtotle, can 
nhilvee ſtamp a real value upon diſtinctions of baſe 
metal , nor binder the currency of thoſe of true 
metal. x 

' Some diſtinRions are verbal , others are real. 
The firſt Kind diſtinguiſh the various meanings of 


a word; whether proper, or metaphorical. Diſtinc. 


tions of this kind make a part of the grammar of 
a language, and are often abſard when tranſlated 
into another language. Real diſtinctions are equally 
good in all languages , and ſuffer no hurt by tran. 


lation. They diftinguiſh the different ſpecies cons 


tained under ſome general notion, or the different 
parts contained in one whole, 


' Many of Ariſtotle's diſtia&ions are verbal ay; | 


and therefore, more proper materials for a dictionary 
of the Greek language, than for a philoſophical 
treatiſe. At leaſt, they ought never to have been 
tranſlated into other languages, when the idiom of 
the language will not juſtify them : for this 1s to 
adulterate the language, to introduce foreign idioms 
into it without neceffity or ufe, and to make it 


ambiguous where it was not. The diſtinions in 


the end of the Categories of the four words, prius, 
fimul , motus , and habere, are all verbal. 

F be modes or ſpecies of prius , according to 
Ariſtotle,” are five. One thing may be prior to 
another ; firſt, in; point of time; ſecondly, in point 


of dignity; thirdly, in point of order; and fo forth. 
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The modes of /imul are only three. It ſeems this 

' word was not uſed in the Greek with ſo great 
latitude as the other , __ they are relative 
terms. | 
The modes or ſpecies of motion he ankes to be 
bx, to wit , generation, corruption, increaſe , de- 
creaſe, alteration, and change of place. 

The modes or ſoecies of having are eight. 1. Hav- 
ing a quality or habit, as having wiſdom, 2. Hav- 
| ing quantity or magnitude, 3. Having things 
adjacent , as having a ſword. 4. Having things 
as parts , as having hands or feet. 5. Having in 
a part or on a part, as having a ring on one's 
hoger. 6. Containing , as a caſk 1s faid to have 
| wine. 7. Poſſeſſing , as having lands or houſes. 
 $. Having a wife. 

Another diſtintion of this kind is Ariſtotle s 
ditintion of cauſes; of which he makes four kinds, 
efficient, material , formal, and final. Theſe dif- 
tincions may deſerve a place in a dictionary of the 
Greek language ; but in Engliſh or Latin they 
adulterate the language. Yet ſo fond were the 
{choolmen of diſtintions of this kind, that they 
added to Ariſtotle's enumeration , an impulſive 
| Cauſe, an exemplary cauſe, and I don't know how 
many more, We ſeem to have adopted into. Eng- 
| liſh a final cauſe; but it is merely a term of art, 
borrowed from the Peripatetic philoſopby , with- 
out neceſſity or uſe : for the Engliſh word end 


5 as good as final cauſe , though not ſo long nor 
lo learned. 
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SE GT. 4+ On Definitions. 


It remains that we make ſome remarks on Arif 
| totle's definitions , which bave expoſed him to 
much cenſure and ridicule. Yet I think it muſt by 
allowed, that in things which need definition and 
admit of it, his definitions are commonly judicious 
o accurate; and had he attempted to define fuck 

things only, his enemies had wanted great matte 

triamph. I believe it may likewiſe be faid i, 
his favor , that until Locke's eſſay was wrote, 
there was nothing of importance delivered by phil 
 fophers with regard to definition , beyond what 

Ariſtotle has ſaid upon that ſubjeR. 

He conſiders a definition as a ſpeech dechiin 
whata thing 1s, Every thing eſſential to the thing 
defined, and nothing more, muſt be contained in 
the definition. . Now the elſence of a thing con- 
fiſts of theſe two parts; Firſt, What is common to 
it with other things of the ſame kind; and, fecondly, 
_ What diſtinguiſhes it from other things of the ſamt 
kind. The firſt is called the genus of the thing, the 
ſecond its ſpecific difference, The definition there: 
fore conſiſts of thefe two parts. And for finding 
them , we muſt have recourſe to the ten categories; 
in one or other of which every thing in nature 1 
to be found, Each category is a genus , and 15 
divided into ſo many ſpecies , which: are diſtingui 
ſhed by their ſpecific differences. Each of theſe 
ſpecies is again ſubdivided into ſo many ſpecies » | 
with regard to which it is a genus. This diviſion iſ 
. and ſubdiviſion cantnyes until we come to the 
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loweſt ſpecies, which can only be divided into 


individuals, diſtinguiſhed from one another , not 


by any ſpecific difference, but by accidental differ- 
ences of time, place, and other circumſtances. | 
The. category itfelf being the higheſt genus , 1s 


in no reſpect a ſpecies , and the loweſt ſpecies is in 


no reſpe& a genus ; but every intermediate order 15 
a genus compared. with thoſe that are below it, 

and a ſpecies compared with thoſe above it. To 
find the definition of any thing, therefore, you 


muſt take the genus which is immediately above 


its place in the category, and the ſpecific difference, 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from other ſpecies of 
the ſame genus. Theſe two make a perfect deftni. 
tion. This I take to be the ſubſtance of Ariſtotle's 


| ſyſtem; and probably the ſyſtem of the Pythagorean 


ſchool before Ariſtotle, concerning definition. 


But notwithſtanding the ſpecious appearance of 


this ſyſtem , it has its defe&s. Not to repeat what 
was before ſaid of the imperfection of the divifion 


of things into ten categories, the ſubdiviſions of 


each category are no leſs imperfect. Ariſtotle has 


given ſome ſubdiviſions of a few of them; and as. 


far as he goes, his followers pretty unanimouſly 
take the ſame road. But when they attempt to go 
farther, they take very different roads, It is evident, 
that if the ſeries of each category could be com- 


pleted, and the divifion of things into categories 
could be made perfect , till the higheſt genus in 


each category could not be defined , becauſe it 1s 
ot a ſpecies ; nor could individuals be defined , 


becauſe they have no > ſpecific difference. There are 
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alſo many fpecies of things, whoſe ſpecific difference 
cannot be expreſſed in language , even when it is 
evident to ſenſe, or to the underſtanding, TT hus 
green, red, and blue, are very diftin& ſpecies of 


color; but who can expreſs in words Ware green | 


| differs from red or blue ?- 

Without borrowing light from the ancient ſyſtem, 
we may perceive, that every definition muſt conſiſt 
of words that need no definition ; and that to define 
the common words of a language that have no 
ambiguity, 15 trifling, if it could be done ; the only 
uſe of a definition being to give a clear and adequate 
conception of the meaning of a word. 

The logicians indeed diſtinguiſh between the 
definition of a word, and the definition of a ching; 
conſidering the former as the mean office of a 
lexicographer, but the laft as the grand work of i 
philoſopher. But what they have ſaid about the 
definition of a thing , if it have a meaning, i 
beyond my comprehenſion. All the rules of defini- 


tion agree to the definition of a word : and if they 


| mean by the definition of a thing , the giving an 
adequate conception of the nature and effence of 
any thing that exiſts; this is impoſſible, and is the 
vain boaſt of men unconſcious of the weakneſs of 
human underſtanding. 

The works of God are but imperfectly known 


by us. We ſee their outſide; or perhaps we diſcover | 


Mb of their qualities and relations, by obſervation 
and experiment aſſiſted by reafoning : but even of 
the ſimpleſt of them we can give no definition that 
comprehends its real eſſence. It is juſtly obſeryed 
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by Locke, that nominal eſſences only , which are 
the creatures of our own minds, are perfealy com- 
prehended by us, or can be properly defined; and 
even of theſe there are many too ſimple in their 
| nature to admit of definition.» When we cannot 
give preciſion to our notions by a definition, we 
muſt endeavour to do it by attentive reflection upon 
them , by obſerving minutely their agreements and 
differences , and eſpecially by a right underſtanding 
of the powers of our own minds by which ſuch 
notions are formed. 
| The principles laid down by Locke with regard 
to definition and with regard to the abuſe of words, 
carry conviction along with them. I take them to 
be one of the moſt important improvements made 
in logic ſince the days of Ariſtotle : not ſo much 
| becauſe they enlarge our knowledge, as becauſe 
they make us ſenſible of our ignorance; and ſhow 
that a great part of what ſpeculative men have 
admired as profound philoſophy, 1s only a darkening 
of knowledge by words without underſtanding. 
If Ariſtotle had underſtood theſe principles, many 
of his definitions , which furniſh matter of triumph 
to his enemies, had never ſeen the light : let us 
impute them to the times rather than to the man. 
The ſublime Plato, it is ſaid, thought it neceſ- 
ſary to have the definition of a man , and could 
find nane better than Animal implume bipes ; upon 
which Diogenes ſent to his ſchool a cock with 
his feathers plucked off, deſiring | to know whether 
it was a man or not, 
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.- $BCT. 5. On the Strueture of Speech. 


The few hints contained in the beginning of 
the book concerning Interpretation relating to the 
ſtructure of ſpeech, have been left out in treatiſe, 
of logic, as belonging rather to grammar ; yet | 
apprehend this is a rich field of philoſophical ſpe- 
culation. Language being the expreſs image of 
human thought, the analyſis of the one muſt cor. 
reſpond to that of the other. Nouns adjective and 
ſubſtantive, verbs active and paſſive, with their 
various moods, tenſes, and perſons, muſt be ex. 
preſfive of a like variety in the modes of thought, 
Things that are diſtinguiſhed in all language, 
ſuch as ſubſtance and quality, action and paſſion, 
cauſe and effe&, muſt be diſtinguiſhed by the nv 
tural powers of the human mind. The philoſo- 
phy of grammar, and that of the human under- 
ſtanding, are more nearly allied than is commonly 
imagined. io iy 

The ſtructure of language was purſued to a 
conſiderable extent, by the ancient commentators 
upon this book of Ariſtotle. Their ſpeculations 
upon this ſubje&t, which are neither the leaſt in- 
genious nor the leaſt uſeful part of the Peripatetic 
philoſophy , were neglected for many ages, and 
hy buried in ancient manuſcripts, or in books little 
known, tilt they were lately brought to light by 
the learned Mr Harris in his Hermes, 
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The definitions given by Ariſtotle, of a noun, 
of a verb, and of ſpeech , will hardly bear examj- 
nation. Tt 1s eafy in praftice to diſtinguiſh the 
various parts of ſpeech; but very difficult, if at all 
poſſible, to give accurate definitions of them. 


He obſerves juſtly, that beſides that kind of 
ſp eech called a propoſition , which is always either 
true or falſe, there are other kinds which are ne1- 


ther true nor falſe; ſuch as, a prayer, or wiſh; to 


which we may add, a queſtion, a command, a pro- 
miſe, a contra, and many others. Theſe Ariſtotle 
pronounces to have nothing to do with his ſubjec, 

and remits them to oratory, or poetry; and fo 
they have remained baniſhed from the regions of 
philoſophy to this day: yet I apprehend, that an 


analyſis of ſuch ſpeeches, and of the operations 


of mind which they expreſs, would be of real 
uſe, and perhaps would diſcover how imperfect 
an enumeration the logicians have given of the 
powers of human underſtanding, when they re- 


duce them to ſimple appreheaſion , judgment, and | 


realonmg. 
SECT. 6. On Propoſitions. 


Mathematicians uſe the word propoſi tion in 3 
larger ſenſe than logicians. A problem is called a 
propoſition in mathematics, but in logic it is not a 
propoſition : : it is one of thoſe ſpeeches which are 
_ Hot. enunciative, and which Ariſtotle remits ta 
_ oratory or poetry. 
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A propoſition, according to Ariſtotle, 4 15 a ſpeech 
wherein one thing is affirmed or denied of another. 
Hence it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the thing affirmed, 
or demied, which is called he predicate, from the 
thing of which it is affirmed or denied, which iz 
called 7he ſubject; and theſe two are called the tern; 
of the propoſition, | Hence likewiſe it appears, that 
Propoſitions are either affirmative or negative; and 
this is called heir quality. All affirmative propo. 
 fitions have the ſame quality, ſo likewiſe have all 


negative; but an affirmative and a negative are con- 


trary 1n their quality, 

When the ſubject of a propoſition is a general 
term , the predicate is affirmed or denied, either of 
the whole, or of a part. Hence propoſitions are 
diſtinguiſhed into univerſal and particular. Al! 
men are mortal, is an univerſal propoſition; Some 
men are learned, 1s a particular; and this is called 


the quantity of the propoſition, All univerſal propo- * 


ſitions agree in quantity, as alſo all particular: but 
an uniyerſal and a particular are faid to differ in 
quantity. A propoſition 1s called indefinite, when 
there is no _mark either of univerſality or part: 
cularity annexed to the ſubject: thus, Man is of 
few days, is an indefinite propoſition ; but it mult 
be underſtood either as univerſal or as particular, 
and therefore is not a third ſpecies, but by inter- 
pretation 1s brought under one of the other two. 
There arealfo ſingular propoſitions , which have 
not a general term but an individual for their 


ſubject ; as, Alexander was a great conqueror. Thele 


are conſidered by logicians as univerſal , becauſe, 
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the ſubje&t being indiviſible, the predicate is af- 
firmed or denied of the whole, and not of a part 
only. Thus all propoſitions, with regard to qua- 
lity , are either affirmative or negative; and with 
regard to quantity , are univerſal or particular; and 
taking in both quantity and quality, they are unt- 
verſal affirmatives, or univerſal negatives, or par- 
ticular afficmatives, or particular negatives. 'Theſe 

four kinds, after the days of Ariſtotle, came to 
| be named by the names of the four firft yowels, 
A,E,1I, O, according to the following diſtich ; 


Aſerit A, negat E , fed univerſaliter ambe ; 
Aſſerit I, ntegat O, ſed particulariter ambo. 


When the young logician is thus far inſtructed 
in the nature of propoſitions, he 1s apt to think 
| there is no difficulty in analyzing any propoſition, 
and ſhowing its ſubjeR and predicate, its quantity 
and quality; and indeed, unlefs he can do this, 
he will be unable to apply the rules of logic to uſe. 
Tet he will find, there are ſome difficulties 1n this 
| analyſis, which are overlooked by Ariſtotle alto. 

gether; and although they are fometimes touched, 
they are not removed by his followers. For, 
1. There are propoſitions in which it 1s difficult to 
find a ſubjeR and a predicate; as in theſe, 17 rains, 
{ ſnows. 2. In ſome propoſitions either term may 
be made the ſubje&t or the predicate as you like 
deſt; as in this, Virtue is the road to happineſs. 
3. The fame example may ſerve to ſhow, that it 
is ſometimes difficult to fay, whether a propoſition 
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be univerſal or particulat. 4. The quality of ſome 
propoſitions , 1s ſo dubious, that logicians haye 
never been able to agree whether they be affirma- 
tive or negative as in this propoſition , WW hatever 
is inſentient is not an animal, $5. As there is one 
claſs of propoſitions which have only two terms, 
to wit, one ſubjet and one predicate, which are 
| Called categorical propoſitions ; ſo there are many 
_ claſſes that have, more than two terms. What 
Ariſtotle delivers in this book i is applicable only 
to categorical propoſitions; and to them only the 
rules concerning the converſion of propoſitions, 
and concerning the figures and modes of ſyllogiſms 
are accommodated. The ſubſequent writers of 
logic have taken notice of ſome of the many claſ 
ſes of complex propoſitions, and have given rules 
adapted to them; but finding this work endleſs, 
they have left us to manage the reſt by the rules 
of common ſenſe. 


& AP... 
Account of the Firſt Analytics. 
SE : T. 1, Of the Converſion of Propoſitions. 7 
IN attempting to give ſome account. of the Anz 
lytics and of the Topics of Ariſtotle, ingenuity 


requires me to confeſs, that though. I haye often 
purpoſed, to read the whole. with care , and to 
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underſtand what is intelligible, yet my courage 
and patience always failed before I had done. 
Why ſhould I throw away fo much time and Pain« 
ful attention upon a thing of ſo little real ufe ? If 

| had lived 1n thoſe ages when the knowledge of 


Ariſtotle's Organon entitled a man to the higheſt 


rank in philoſophy , ambition might have induced 
me to employ upon it ſome years of painful ſtudy ; 


and leſs, I conceive, would not be ſufficient. 


Such refleftions as theſe, always got the better-of 
my reſolution, when the firſt ardor began to cool. 
| All 1 can fay is, that I have read ſome parts of 
the different books with care, ſome ſlightly, and 


ſome perhaps not at all. I have glanced over the 
whole often, and when any thing attracted my 


attention , have dipped into it till my appetite was 
ſatished. Of all reading it is the moſt dry and the 
moſt painful, employing an infinite labor of de- 
monſtration , about things of the moſt abſtract na- 
ture, delivared in a laconic ſtyle, and often, I 


think, with affected obſcurity; and all to prove 


general propoſitions, which when applied to pou 
| ticular inſtances appear ſelf-evident. 

There is probably but little in the Categories or 
in the book of Interpretation , that Ariſtotle could 


claim as his own invention : but the whole theory 


of ſyllogiſms -be claims as his own, and as the 
fruit of much time and labor. And indeed it is a 
ſtately fabric, a monument of a great genius, which 
we could wiſh to have been more uſefully em- 


| ployed. There muſt be fomething however adapted 


tO pleaſe the human underſtanding, or to flatter 
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human pride , ina work which occupied men of ſpe, 
_ culationfor more than athouſand years. Theſe books 
are called. Analytics, becauſe the intention of them 
is to reſolve all reaſoning into its ſimple ingredient, 
The firſt book of the Firſt Analytics, conſiſting 
of forty fix chapters, may be divided into four 
parts; the firſt treating of the converſion of props. 
ſitions; the ſecond, of the ſtructure of ſyllogiſms 
| In all the different figures and modes j the third, 
of the invention of a middle term; and the laſt, 
of the reſolution of ſyllogiſms. We ſhall give 
brief account of each | CN the 
| To convert a propoſition, 1s to infer from it 
another propoſition, whoſe ſubje& is the predicate 
of the firſt, and whoſe predicate 1s the ſubjeR of 
the firſt. This is reduced by Ariſtotle to three 
. rules. 1. An univerſal negative may be converted 
into an univerſal negative : thus No man is a qua- 
druped; therefore, No quadruped is a man. 2. An 
univerſal affirmative can be converted only into 
a particular affirmative: thus, A!/ men are mortal; 
therefore, Some mortal beings are men, 3. A patti- 
cular affirmative may be converted into a particular 
afficmative : as, Some men are juſt; therefore , Some 
Juſt perſons are men, When a propoſition may be 
_ converted without changing its, quantity , this 18 
called ſimple converſion; but when the quantity is 
diminiſhed, as in the univerſal affirmative, it is cal 
| led converſion per accidens. - 
There is another kind of converſion , omitted 
In this place by Ariſtotle, but fupplied by his fol- 
lowers, called converſion by contrapoſition, in which, 
: ri rr Ol 
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the termi that- is contradictory to the predicate is 
put for the ſubje&, and the quality of the propo-. 


fition 1 changed; as, All animals are ſentient ; 
therefore; What ts inſentient is not an animal, A, 
| fourth rule of converſion therefore is, That an 
vniverſal affirmative, and a particular negative , 
may be Mains by contrapoſition. 


$y @T. 2. Of the Figures and Modes of pw 
Syllogiſms. | 


Af yilogiſs | is ati argument , or reaſoning , cots 
ting of three propoſitions, the Jaſt of which , 


called the concluſion, is inferred from the two pre. 


ceding, which are called the premiſes. T he cons 
cluſion having two terms, a ſubje& and a predi- 
cate, its predicate is called the major term, and its 
ſubject the mitior term. In order to prove the 


concluſion , each of its terms is, in the premiſes, 


compared with a third term, called the middle 
term. By this means one of the premiles will 
have for its two terms the major term and the 
middle term; and this premiſe is called the major 
premiſe, or the major propoſition of the ſyllogiſm, 
The other premife muſt have for its two terms 
the minor term and the middle term, and it is 
called the minor propoſition. Thus the ſyllogiſm 
conſiſts of three propoſitions, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of the major, the minor, and the concluſion: 


and although each of theſe has two terms, a ſubjet 


and a predicate, yet there are only three fy aa 
Vou. III. | ; Q 
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terms in all. The major term 1s always the pre. 
dicate of the concluſion, and is alſo either the ſub. 
zec or predicate of the major propoſition. The 
minor term is always the ſubje& of the concluſion, 


' and is alſo either the ſubje& or predicate of the 


minor propoſition. 'The middle term never enters 

into the concluſion, but ſtands in both premiſes, 

either in the poſition of ſubje& or of predicate. 
According to the various poſitions which. the 


middle term may have 1n the premiſes, ſyllogiſms 


are ſaid to be of various figures. Now all the 


polſfible poſitions of the middle term are only four: 


for, firſt, it may be the ſubje&t of the major pro. 
poſition, and the predicate of the minor, and then 
the ſyllogiſm 1s of the firſt figure; or it may be the 
predicate. of both premiſes, and then the ſyllogiſm 
is of the ſecond figure; or it way be the ſubjed 
of both, which makes a ſyllogiſm of the third 


figure ;- or it may be the predicate of the major 


propoſition , and the ſubje& of the minor, which 
makes the fourth tigure. Ariſtotle takes no notice 
of the fourth figure. It was added by the famous | 
Galen, and is often called the Galenical figure. 
There is another diviſion of ſyllogiſms accord- 
ing to their modes, The mode of a ſyllogiſm 1s 
determined by the quality and quantity of the pro- 
poſitions of which it conſiſts. Each of the three 
propoſitions muſt be either an univerſal affirms 
tive, or an univerſal negative, or a particular af- 


 firmative, or a particular negative. Theſe four 


kinds of propoſitions, as was before obſerved, 


| have been named by the four vowels, A, E, 1, O; 
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by which means the mode of a ſyllogiſm is marked 


by any three of thoſe four vowels. Thus A, A, A, 


denotes that mode in which the major, minor, 
and coficluſion, are all univerſal affirmatives; E, 
A, E, denotes that mode in which the major and 


rohcluſion are univerſal negatives, and the minor 


is ah univerſal affirmative. 

To know all the poſſible modes of fpllogiſes, 
we muſt find how many different combinations 
may be made of three out of the four vowels, and 
from the art of combination the number is found 
to be ſixty - four: So many poſſible modes there 
are in every figure; conſequently in the three figu- 
res of Ariſtotle there are one hundred and ninety- 
two, and in all the four figures two ROTIOE and 
hfty - ſix. 

ms the theory of ſyllogiſm requires; that we 
| ſhow what are the particular modes in each figure; 
| which do, or do not, form a juſt and cenclufive 


ſyllogiſm, that ſo the legitiniate may be adopted, 


| abd the ſpurious rejected, This Ariſtotle has ſhown 
in the firſt thiree figures, examining all the modes 
| one by one, and paſſing ſentence upon each; and 
from this examination he collects ſome rules which 
| may aid the memory in diſtinguiſhing the falſe 


from the true, and point out the properties of 


each figure. 
The firſt figure has only four legitimate hodes, 
The major propofition in this figure mult be .uni- 


| verſa], and the minor afhrmative ; and it has this 
property , that it yields concluſions of all kinds, 
athrmatiye and negative, univerſal and particular. | 
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The ſecond figure has alſo four legitimate mo. 

des. | Its major propoſition muſt be univerſal, and 
one 6f the premiſes muſt be negative. It yields 
concluſions both univerſal and particular, on all 
negative. _ 
_ The third Seurd has fix legitimate modes. lts 
minor muſt always be affirmative ; and it yields 
concluſions both affirmative and negative, but all 
particular. 

Beſides the rules that are proper to each figure, 
Ariſtotle has given ſome that are common to all, 
by which the legitimacy of ſyllogifſms may be 
tried. Theſe may, I think, be reduced to five. 
1. There muſt be only three terms in a fyllogiſm, 
As each term occurs in two of the propoſitions, 
it muſt be preciſely the ſame in both: if it be not, 
- the ſyllogiſm is faid to have four terms, which 
_ makes a vitious ſyllogiſm. 2. 'The middle term 

muſt be taken univerſally in one of the premiſes. 
3. Both premiſes muſt not be particular propoſi- 
tions, nor both negative. 4. The concluſion muſt 
be particular, if either of the premiſes be parts 
cular ; and _ , If either of the premiſes be 
negative. 5. No term can be taken univerſally in 
the —=tof oo , if 3t be. not taken univerſally w 
the premiſes. | 

_ For underſtanding the fecond and fifth of theſe 
rules, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that a term 1s 
ſaid to be taken univerſally, not only when it is 
the ſubje& of an univerſal propoſition , but when 
it is the predicate of a negative propoſition ; on the 
other hand, a term is ſaid to be taken particu- 
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| larly, when it is either the ſubje& of a particular, 
or the predicate of an affirmative propoſition. 


$ROD 9g. Of the Invention of a Middle Term. 


The third part of this book contains rules ge- 
| neral and ſpecial for the invention of a middle 
term; and this the author conceives to be of great 
utility. The general rules amount to this, That 
| you are to conſider well both terms of the propo- 
ſition to be proved; their definition, their proper- 
ties, the things which may be affirmed or denied 
of them jand thoſe of which they may be affirmed or 
| denied : theſe things collected together, are the mate. 
rials from which your middle term is to be taken. 
| The ſpecial rules require you to conſider the 
| quantity and quality of the propoſition to be, 
| proved, that you may diſcover in what mode and 
| figure of ſyllogiſm the proof is to proceed. 'Theh 
from the materials before collected, you muſt ſeek 
a middle term which has that relation to the ſubject: 
and predicate of the propoſition to be proved, 
which the nature of the ſyllogiſm requires. Thus, 
luppoſe the propoſition I would proveis an univerſal. 
affirmative, I know by the rules of ſyllogiſm, that 
| there 1s. only one legitimate mode in which that 1s 
the firſt mode of the firſt figure. I known an univer- 
fal affirmative propoſition can be proved; and like- 
wiſe, that in this mode both the premiſes muſt be 
univerſal affirmatives; and that the middle: term 
mult be the ſubject of the major, and the predicate 
| Sa 
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of the minor. "Therefore of the terms colleQeq 
accarding to the general rule, I ſeek out one or 
more which have theſe two properties; firſt, That 
the predicate of the propoſition to be proved can 
be univerſally affirmed, of it; and ſecondly, That 
it can be univerſally affirmed of the ſubject of the 
propoſition to be praved. Every term you can 
find which has thoſe two properties, will ſerve 
you as a middle term, but no other. In this way 

the author gives ſpecial rules for all the various 
kinds of propoſitions to be proved; points out the 
.various modes in which they may be proved, and 
the properties which the middle term muſt have 
to make it fit for anſwering that end. And the 
rules are illuſtrated, or rather, 1n my opinion, pur- 
poſely. darkened, by putting letters of os alpha: 
bet for the ſeyeral terms. 


SECT. 4 Of the remaining part of the Firſt Book, 


The reſolution of ſyllogiſms requires no other 
principles but theſe before laid down for conſtrud- 
ing them. However it is treated of largely, and 
rules laid down for reducing reaſoning to ſyllo- 
giſms, by ſupplying one of the premiſes when it 1s 
underſtood, by rectifying inverſions , and putting 
the propoſitions i in the proper order. 
Here he ſpeaks alſo of bypothetical {yllogiſms; 
which he acknowledges cannot be reſolved into 
any of the figures, although there be many kinds 
of thery that ought diligently to be obſerved ; and 
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which he promiſes to handle afterwards. But this 


promiſe 15 not fulfilled, as far as I know , In any 
of his works that are extant. 


Sor. 5s E the Second Book Y” the Firſt 
Analytics, 


The ſecond book treats of the powers of ſyl- 
logiſms , and ſhows, in twenty - ſeven chapters, 
how ' we may perform many feats by them, and 


what figures and modes are adapted to each. Thos, 


in ſome ſyllogiſms ſeveral diſtin concluſions may 


be drawn from the ſame premiſes : in ſome, true 
concluſions may be drawn from falſe premiſes: in_ 
ſome, by aſſuming the concluſion and one premiſe, 
you may prove the other; you may turn a direc | 


| ſyllogiſm into one leading to an abſurdity. 

| We have likewiſe precepts given in this book, 
both to the aſſailant 1n a ſyllogiſtical diſpute, how 
to carry on his attack with art, ſo as to obtain 
the victory; and to the defendant, how to keep 
the enemy at ſuch a diſtance as that he ſhall never 
be obliged to yield. From which we learn, that 
Ariſtotle med | in his- own ſchool, the prac- 
tice of ſyllogiſtical diſputation, inſtead of the rhe- 
_ torical diſputations which the ſophiſts were wont 
to ule in more ancient times. 
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SECT. r. of the Converſion of Propoſitions, 


VV E have given a ſummary view of the theory 
__  ofpure ſyllogiſms as delivered by Ariſtotle, a theory 
- of which he claims the ſole, invention. And[ 
| beheve 1t will be difficult, in any ſcience, to find 
fo large a ſyſtem of truths of ſo very abſtrac} and 
 {o (geheral a nature, all fortified by demonſtration, 
and all invented and perfeted by one man. |: 
ſhows a force of genius, and labor of inveſtigation, | 
equal to the moſt arduous attempts. TI ſhall noy 
make ſome remarks upon it. 

| As to the converſion of propoſitions, the wri: 
ters on Jlepis commonly * fatisfy themfelves with 
Myſtratiog each of the rules by an example , con 
ceiving them to be ſelf - evident when applied to 
particular caſes. But Ariſtotle has given demonſtra 
tions of the rules he mentions. As a ſpecimen, | ſhall 
$ive his demonſtration of the firſt rule, © Let AB 
** be an univerſal negative propoſition; I ſay, that 
* if A is inno B, it will follow that B is in no A. 
* If you deny this conſequence, let B be in fome 
* A, for example, in C; then the firſt ſuppoſition 
© will not be true; for C is of the B's.” In this 
demonſtration , if I underſtand it, the third rule 
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| of converſion is aſſumed , that if B is in ſome A, 
| then A muſt be in ſome B, - which indeed 1s con- 
 trary to the firſt hipoadrion. IF the third rule be 
| aſſumed for proof of+»the firſt, the proof of all the 
three goes round 1n a circle; for the ſecond and 

third rules are proved by the firſt. I bis 1s a fault 
 jn reaſoning which Ariſtotle condemns, and which 
| 1 would be very unwilling to charge him with, 
if I could find any better meaning 1n his demon- 
ſtration. But it is indeed a fault very cifhicult to 
be avoided, when men attempt to prove ng 

| that are ſelf- evident. 

| The rules of converſion cannot be applied to all 

propoſitions, but only to thoſe that are catego- 
 rical; and we are left to the direction of common 

| ſenſe in the converſion of other propoſitions. Toa 


E give an example ; Alexander was the ſon of Phi- 


& lip; therefore Philip was the father of Alexander: 

| A 1s greater than B; therefore B 1s leſs than A. 
Theſe are converſions which, as far as I know, 
| do not fall within any rule in logic; nor do we 

find any loſs for went of a rule in ſuch caſes. 

= Even in the conyerſion of categorical propofi- 
| tions, It is not enough to tranſpoſe the ſubject and 
| predicate, Both muſt undergo ſome change, in 
order to fit thera for their new ſtation: for in every 
propoſition the ſubjze& muſt be a ſubſtantive, or 
have the force of a jr ar and the predicate 
muſt be an adjzettive, or have the force of an ad-_ 
jective. Hence it follows, that wheo the ſubje&t 
is an individual, the propoſition admits not of 
converſion. ay for inſtance, ſhall we convert 
this propoſition, God is omniſcient ? 
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\ Theſe obſervations ſhow , that the dodtine of 
the converſion of propoſitions is not ſo complete 
as it appears. The rules are laid down withoy 
any limitation ; yet they are fitted only to one 
claſs of propoſitions, to wit, the categorical ; and 


of theſe only to fuch as have a y_—_—_ term for 
their Long 


SE c T. 2. On Additions made to Ariftotie's Theory 


Although the jooiulnns have enlarged the firſt 
and ſecond: parts of logic, by explaining ſome 
technical words and diſtinctions which Ariſtotle 
has omitted, and by giving names to ſome kinds 
of propoſitions which he overlooks; yet in what 
concerns the theory of categorical ſyllogiſms, he 
is more full, more minute and particular , than any 
of them: ſo that they ſeem to have thought this 
capital part of the Olgainon: rather redundant than 
deficient. 

It is true, that Galen added. a fourth figure to 
the three mentioned by Ariſtotle. But there 1s 

\ reaſon to think that Ariſtotle omitted the fourth 
Agure, not through ignorance or inattention, but 
of deſign, as containing only ſome indire& modes, 
which, when properly expreſſed, fall into the firlk 
figure, | 
 Itis truealſo, that Peter Ramus, a a profeſſed « ene- 
wy of Ariſtotle , introduced ſome new modes that 
are adapted to ſingular propoſitions ; and that 
Ariſtotle takes no notice of ſingular propoſitions, 
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RVYD in his rules of converſion; or in the modes 


of ſyllogiſm. But the friends of Ariſtotle have 
ſhown, that this improvement of Ramus is more 
ſpecious than uſeful. Singular propoſitions have 
the force of univerſal propoſitions, and are ſubje&t 
to the ſame rules. The definition given by Arif- 
totle of an univerſal propoſition applies to them; 
and therefore he. might think , that there was no 
occaſion to multiply the modes of Rg_w _ 
their account, 

Theſe attempts, therefore, ſhow eather inclina- 
tion than power, to diſcover any material defect 
in Ariſtotle's theory. 

The moſt valuable addition made to the theory | 


of categorical ſyllogiſms, ſeems to be the invention 


of thoſe technical names given to the legitimate mo- 
des, by which they may: be eafily remembered, 
and which have been compriſed 1 in theſe barbarous 


verſes. 


Barbara , Celarent , Darit, Ferio, dato prime 
Ceſare, Cameſtris, Feſtino, Baroco, ſecundx ; 

Tertia grande ſonans recitat Darapti, Felapton ; 
Adjungens Diſamis, Datifi , Bocardo, Feriſon. 


| In theſe verſes, every legitimate mode belonging 


to the three figures has a name given to it, by 
which it may be diſtinguiſhed and remembered. 
And this name is ſo contrived as to denote its na- 
ture; for the name has three vowels, which de. 
note the kind of each of its propoſitions. 

Thus, a ſyllogiſm in Bocardo muſt be made up 


v 
? 
? 
j 
. 
; 
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of the propofitions denoted by the three vowels, 
O, A, ©; thatis, its major and concluſion muſt 
be particular negative propoſitions, and its minor 
an _ univerſal] - affirmative; and 'being in the 
third figure, the middle term muſt be the ſub. 
Jett of both premiſes, 

This is the myſtery contained in the vowels of 
thoſe barbarous words. But there are other myſ- 
teries contained. ia their conſonants: for, by tes 
means, a child may be taught to reduce any ſyllo- 
giſm of the ſecond or third tigure to one of the firſt, 
So that the four modes of the firſt figure being di 
realy proved to be concluſive, all the modes of the 
other two are proved at the ſame time, by means 
of this operation of reduction. For the rules and 
manner of this reduction, and the different ſpecies 
of 1t, called oftenfive and per impoſſibile, 1 refer to 


the logicians , that I may not diſcloſe all their "_ 


teries 
The invention contatiied 3 in thefe verſes is ſo 1n- 


| Zenious, and ſo great an adminicle to the dexterous 


management of fyllogdms, that I think at very pro- 
bable that Ariſtotle had fome contrivance of this 
kind , which was kept as one of the ſecret dodrines 


of his ſchool, and handed 'down by tradition , until 


fome perſon brought it to light. This 1s - offered 


only as a conjecture, leaving it to thoſe who arc 


better acquainted with the -moſt ancient commen- 
tators on the _— tics, eityer! to refute or to c0N- 


 fkrmit. 


os, 1. I IE 


SECT. 3, On Examples uſed to illuflrate this Theory. 


We may obſerve, that Ariſtotle hardly ever gives 
examples of real ſyllogiſms to illuſtrate his rules. In 
demonſtrating the legitimate modes, he takes A, B, 
C, for the terms of the ſyllogiſm. Thus, the firſt 
mode of the firſt figure is demonſtrated by him in 
this manner, © For,” ſays he, © if A is attributed 
* to every B, and B to every C, it follows neceſ. 
« farily, that A may be attributed to every C.” 
For diſproving the illegitimate modes, he uſes the 
fame manner; with -this difference, that he com- 
monly for an example gives three real terms, ſuch 
as, bonum, habitus, Prudentia ; of which three terms 


you are*to make up a ſyllogiſm. of the figure and 


mode in queſtion, which will appear to be in. 
conclufave. 
The commentators and ſyſtematical writers in 


logic, have ſupplied this defe&t; and given us real 


examples of every legitimate mode in all the figures, 


We acknowledge this to be charitably done, in 


order to affiſt the conception in matters fo very 
abſtrat; but whether 1t was prudently done for the 
honor of the. arc, may be doubted. I am afraid 
this was to uncover the nakedneſs of the theory : 


it has undoubtedly contributed to bring it into con» 


ttmpt; for when one conſiders the filly and unin- 
inctive reaſonings” that have been brought forth 
by this grand organ of ſcience, he can hardly forbear 
cry1ng out, Parturiunt montes, & naſcitur ridiculus 
HILLS, Many of the writers of- logic are acute and 


i9genious , and much practifed in the ſyllogiſtica} 
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_ art; and there muſt be ſome reaſon why the example | 
they have given of ſyllogiſms are ſo lean. 
We ſhall ſpeak of the reaſon afterwards ; and 
| ſhall now give a ſyllogiſm in each gs as an 


example. 

No work of God 1s kids. 

The natural paſſions and appetites of men are the 
| Work of God; 

Therefore none of them is bad. = 
In this ſyllogiſm, the middle term, work of God, 
is the ſubject of the major and the predicate of the 
minor, ſo that the ſyllogiſm 1s of the firſt figure, 
The mode is that called Cel/arent, the major and con. 
cluſion being both univerſal negatives, and the minor 
an univerſal affirmative. -It agrees to the rules of 
the figure, as the major is univerſal, and the minor 
affirmative ; 1t 1s alſo agreeable to all the general 
rules; ſo that it maintains its character in every trial 
And to ſhow of what ductle materials ſyllogiſms 
are made, we may; by converting ſimply the 
major propofition;, reduce it to a good ſyllogiſm of 
the ſecond figure, and of the mode Ceſare, thus: 
Whatever is bad is not the work of God; 
All the natural paſlions and appetites of men ars 
| the work of God; 
— "Therefore they are not bad. 
Another example : 

Every thing virtuous is praiſe-worthy ; 

Some pleaſures are not praiſe-worthy ; 

Therefore ſome pleafures are not virtuous. 

Here the middle term praiſe-worthy being the pre- 
dicate of both premiſes, the ſyllogiſm is of the 


_ __ wad. — 
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| ſecond figure 3 and ſeeing it is made up of the pro- 
| poſitions, A,O, ©, the mode is Baroco, It will 
be found to agree. both with the general and ſpecial 
rules: and it may be reduced into a good ſyllogiſm 


of the firſt figure upon converting the major by 


contrapoſition , thus : 

What is not praiſe-worthy is not virtuous ; 

Some pleaſures are not praiſe- worthy ; 

Therefore ſome pleaſures are not virtuous. 

'That this ſyllogiſm is concluſive, common ſenſe 
pronounces, and all logicians muſt allow: but it is 
ſomewhat unpliable to rules , and requires a littie 
ſtraining to make it tally with them. 

That it is of the firſt figure is beyond diſpute ; 
but to what mode of that figure ſhall we refer it ? 
This is a queſtion of ſome difficulty, For, in the 
firſt place , the. premiſes ſeem to be both negative, 
which contradids the third general rule; and more- 
| over, it is contrary to a ſpecial rule of the firſt 
| figure, That the minor ſhould be negative. Theſe 
are the difficulties to be removed. 

Some logicians think, that the two negative par- 
ticles in the major are equivalent to an affirmative ; 


and that therefore the major propoſition, What is 


| not pra iſe-worthy , Is not virtuous, is to be accounted 
art affirmative propoſition. This , if granted , ſolves 

| one difficulty ; but the other remains. The moſt 
ingenious ſolution, therefore, is this: Let the 

middle term be not praiſe-worthy. Thus, making 

the negative particle a part of the middle term, the 

lylogilm ſtands thus: | 

 Whateyer is not preiſe-worthy , is not virtuous; 
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_ Some pleafures, are not praiſe-worth Yy 3 $ 

_ Therefore Tome pleaſures are not virtuous. 
By this analyſis, the major becomes an univerſ; 
negative, the minor a particular affirmative, and 
the concluſion a particular negative, and fo we 
have a juſt ſyllogiſm in Ferio. 

We ſee, by this example, that the quality of 
propoſitions i is not ſo invariable, but that, when 
occaſion requires, an affirmative may be degraded 
into a negative, or a negative exalted to an affi 
mative. 
Another example: 

All Africans are black; 
_ All Africans are men; 

Therefore ſorhe men ate black. 
This is of the third figure, and of the mode Darapti, - 
and it may be reduced to Darit in 2 the firſt figure, 
by converting the minor. _ 

All Africans are black ; 
— Some men are Ach ;* 

Therefore ſome men are black. 
By this time I apprehend the reader has got as 
many examples of ſyllogiſms as will ſtay his "—_ 
for that kind of entertainment. 


S ECT. 4. On the Demonſtration of the T, w-_ 


Ariſtotle and all his followers have thought it 
neceſſary, in order to bring this theory of catego- 
rical ſyllogiſms to a ſcience; to demonſtrate, both 
that the fourteen authorized modes conclude juſtly, 
and that none of the reſt do. Let us Now ſee how 


this has been executed. 
As 


C2 ym | as 
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As to the legitimate modes, Ariſtotle aid thoſe 
who follow him the moſt cloſely ; demonſtrate the 
four modes of the firſt figure directly from an axiom. 
called the Diftum de omni & nullo. "The amonnt of 
the axiom is, That what is affirmed of a whole 


genus, may be affirmed of all the ſpecies and indi-/ 


viduals belonging to that gerus; and that what is 
denied of the whole genus, may be denied of its 
ſpecies and individuals: The four modes of the firſt 
figure are evidently included in this axiom, And 
is to the legitimate modes of the other figures, they 
are proved by reducing them to ſome mode of the 
firſt, Nor is there any other principle aſſumed in 
theſe redu&tions but the axioms concerning the con 
verſion of propoſitions, and 1n ſome caſes the axioms 
concerning the oppoſition of propoſitions. ID. 
As to the illegitimate modes, Ariſtotle has taken 
the labor to try and condemn them one by one ir 
all the three figures: but this is done in ſuch a 
manner that it is very painful to follow him. To 
give a ſpecimen. In order to prove, that thoſe 
modes of the firſt figure in which the mayor is par- 
ticular, do not conclude, he proceeds thus : ** If 
"Ais or is not in fome B; and B in every C, no 
" concluſion follows. Take' for the terms in the 
affirmative caſe, good, habit, prudence, in the 
"* negative, good, habit, ignorarice.” This laconic 
ſtyle, the uſe of ſymbols not familiar, and, in place 
of giving an example, his leaving us to form one 
irom three aſſigned terms, give ſuch embarraſſment 
to a reader, that he is like one reading a book 
of riddles. 


you. UE mu T 
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Having thus aſcertained the true and falſe modes 


_ of a figure, he ſubjoins the particular rules of that 


figure, which ſeem to be deduced from the parti. 


cular. caſes before determined. ''The general rules 


come laſt of all, as a goverl corollary from what 
goes before. 


.I know not whether it 1s ; a F'7 3 WE of 
Ariſtotle's demonſtrations, or from an apprehenſion 
of their obſcurity, or from a deſire of 1 1mproving 


upon his method, that almoſt all the writers in logic 


L have met with, have inverted his order, beginniog 
where, he eads,, and ending where he begins. They 


firſt Seonſtivth the general rules, which belong to 
all the figures, from three axioms; then from the 


general rules and the nature of each figure, they 


demonſtrate the fpecial rules of each figure. When 


this is done, nothing remains but to apply theſe 
general and ſpecial rules, and to reject every mode 


which contradicts them, 


This method has a very ſcientific appearance: 
and when we conſider, that by a few rules once 
demonſtrated, a bundred and ſeventy - eight falſe 


modes are deſtroyed at one blow, which Ariſtotle 


had the trouble ito put ito death one by one, it 
ſeems to be a great wmprovement. I have only one 
ohjeion to. the, three, axioms. 

The three axioms. are theſe: 1. Things which 
agree with the ſame thud, agree with one another, 
2. When ove agrees with the third, and the other 
does not, they do not agree with one another, 
3. When nenther agrees with the third, you cannot 
thence conclude, either that they do, or do not 
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zgree with one another. If theſe axioms are applied 


to mathematical quantities ; to which they ſeem to 


;elate when taken litterally , they have all the evi- 


dence that an axiom ought to have : but the logi- 


| cians apply them in'an analogical ſenſe to things 
of ariother nature. In order, therefore, to judge 


whether they are truly axioms , we ought to ſtrip 


them of their figarative dreſs, and to ſet them down 


in plain Engliſh, as the logicians underſtand them. 


They amount therefore to this. 1. If two things be 
affirmed of a third, or the third be affirmed of 


them; or if one be affirmed of the third, and 


the third affirmed of the other; then they may 


be affirmed one of the other. 2. If one is affic. 
med of the third, or the third of it; *and the 
other denied of the third, or the third of it, they 
may be denied one of the other. 3. If both are de- 
nied of the third, or the third of them; or if one 


is denied of the third, and the third denied of the. 


other; nothing can be inferred. 
When the three axioms are thus' put in plain Eng- 


| bſh, they ſeem not to have that degree of evidence 


which axioms ought to have; and if there is any defe&t 
of evidence in the axioms, this defe&t will be com- 


municated to the whole edifice raiſed upon them. 


It may even be ſuſpected, that an attempt by 
any method to demonſtrate that a ſyllogiſm 1s con- 
cluſive, is an impropriety ſomewhat like that of 


attempting to demonſtrate an axiom. In a juſt ſyllo- 


gim, the connexion between the premiſes and the 
concluſion 1s not only real, but immediate; fo that 
no propoſition can come between them to make 
, 'S.-2 
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their connexion more apparent. The very intention 
of a ſyllogiſm is, to leave nothing to be ſupplied 
that isneceſſary to a complete demonſtration. There. 


fore a man of common underſtanding who has a 
perfe& comprehenſion of the premiſes, finds himſelf 


under a neceſlity of admitting the concluſion, ſup. 
poling ,the premiſes to be true; and the concluſion 


1s connected with the premiſes with all the force of 
intuitive evidence, In a word, an immediate Con- 


cluſion is ſeen in; the premiles , by the light of com- 
mon ſenſe; and where that is wanting, no kind of 


an will ſupply its place. 


S E C T.; 5: On this T heory, confud tered as en = En 
of Science. ny | 


The Gow progref of uſeful knowledze: during 
the many ages in which the! ſyllogiſtic art was moſt 
highly cultivated as the only guide to ſcience, and 
its quick progreſs ſince that art was diſuſed, ſuggeſt 
a preſumption againſt it; and this. preſumption 1s 
ſtrengthened by the puerility of the examples which 
have always been brought to illuſtrate its rules. 


The ancients ſeem to have had too high notions, 


both of the force of the reaſoning power in man, 
and of the art of ſyllogiſm as its guide. Mere res 
ſoniog can carry us but a very lutle way in moſt 
fubjecs. By obſervation, and experiments properly 


a conducted, the ſtock of | CHAN knowledge may be 
. * enlarged without end; but the power of reaſoning 
alone, applied with vigor through a lopg life, would 


only carry a. man round, like a horſe in a gull who 


A 
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labors hard but makes no progreſs. There is indeed 
| an exception to this obſervation in the mathematical 
ſciences. The relations of quantity are ſo various 
and ſo ſuſceptible of exa&t menſuration, that long 
| trains of accurate reaſoning on that ſubje&t may be. 
formed, and concluſions drawn very remote from 
the firſt principles. It is in this ſcience and thoſe 
which depend upon it , that the power of reaſoning 
triumphs; in other matters its trophies are inconſi- | 
| derable. If any man doubt this, let him produce, 
in any ſabje& unconnected with mathematics, a 
| train of reaſoning of ſome length, leading to a con- 
| clufion , which without this train of reaſoning would 
E never have been brought within human fight. Every 
E man acquainted with mathematics can produce 
| thouſands of ſuch trains of reaſoning. 1 do not ſay, 
& that none ſuch can be produced in other ſciences; 
& but I believe they are few , and not eafily found; 

and that if they are found, it will not be in ſubjects 
E that can be expreſſed by categorical propoſitions, to 
| Which alone the theory of figure and mode extends. 
= In matters to which that theory extends, a man 
& of good ſenſe, who can diſtinguiſh things that differ. 
= can avoid the ſaares of ambiguous words, and if 
# moderately practiſed in ſuch matters, ſees at once 
8 all that can be inferred from the premiſes; or finds, 
| that there is but a very ſhort ſtep to the concluſion. 
& When the power of reaſoning is ſo feeble by 
E nature, eſpecially in ſubjes to which this theory | 
8 can be applied, it would be unreaſonable to expect 
& 2reat effects from it. And hence we ſee the reaſon 
E Why the examples brought to illuſtrate it by the 
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moſt i ingenious logicians , have rather tended tg 
bring it into contempt. 

Hf it ſhould be thought , that the ſyllogiſtic art 
may be an uſeful engine in mathematics, in which 
pure reaſoning has ample ſcope: Firſt, It may he 
obſerved, That facts are unfavorable to this Opi- 
pion : for it does not appear, that Euclid, or Apol. 
lonius, or Archimedes, or Hugens, or Newton, 
ever made the leaſt uſe of this art; and I am even 
of opinion, that no uſe can be made of it in mathe. 
matics. I would not wiſh to advance this raſhly, 
fince Ariſtotle has faid, that mathematicians reaſon 
for the moſt part in the firſt figure. What led hin 
to think ſo was, that the firſt figure only yields 
concluſions that are univerſal and affirmative, and 
he concluſions of mathematics are commonly of 
that kind. But it 1s to be obſerved, that the prope- 
fitions of mathematics are not categorical propoſi- 
tions, conſiſting of one ſubject and one predicate, 
They expreſs ſome relation which one quantity 
bears to another, and on that account muſt have | 
three terms. The quantities compared make two, 
and the relation between them 1s a third. - Now to 
ſuch propoſitions we can neither apply the rules 
| concerning the converſion of propoſitions, nor can 
they enter into a ſyllogiſm of any of the figures or 
modes. We obſerved before', that this converſion, 
A is greater than B, therefore Þ tis leſs than A, does 
not fall within the rules of converſion given by 
Ariſtotle or the logicians; and we now add, that 
this ſimple reaſoning, A is equal to B, and B 10 G; 
therefore A is equal to C, cannot be brought into 
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any ſyllogiſea i in figure and mode. _There are indeed 
ſyllogiſms into which mathematical propoſitions 
may enter, and of ſuch we ſhall afterwards ſpeak : 


but they have nothing to do with the ſyſtem of 
figure and mode. 


| When we go without the circle of the mathe- _ 
matical ſciences, I know notbing in which there 
ſeems to be ſo much demonſtration as in that part 
of logic which treats of the figures and modes of 
ſyllogiſm ; but the few remarks we have made, ſhow, 
that it has ſome weak places: and beſides, this 
ſyſtem cannot be uſed as'an engine to rear itſel. 

The compaſs of the ſyllogiſtic ſyſtem as an engine 
of ſcience , may be diſcerned by a compendious and 
general view of the concluſion drawn, and the 
argument uſed to prove it, in each of the three 
figures. 

In the firſt figure, the concluſion affirms or denies 
ſomething of a certain ſpecies or individual; and the 
argument to prove this concluſion is, That the fame 
thing may be affirmed or denied of the whole 
genus to which that ſpecies or individual belongs. 
In the ſecond figure, the conclufion is, That 
ſome ſpecies or individual does not belong to ſuch 
a genus ; and the argument 1s, 'That ſome attribute 
common to the whole genus does not belong to that 
Tpecies or individual. 


In the third figure, the concluſion is, That fuch 
an attribute belongs to part of a genus; and the 
argument is, That the attribute in queſtion belongs 
to a ſpecies or individual which 1s part of that genus. 

| T4 
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moſt 1 ingenious logicians , have rather tended to 
| bring it into contempt. 
Hf it ſhould be thought , that the ſyllogiſtic art 
may be an uſeful engine in mathematics, in which 
pure reaſoning has ample ſcope: Firſt, It may he 
obſerved, That fads are unfavorable to this opi. 
yion : for it does not appear, that Euclid, or Apgl. 
| lonius, or Archimedes, or Hugens, or Newton, 
ever made the leaſt uſe of this art; and I am even 
of opinion, that no uſe can be made of it in mathe. 
matics. I would not wiſh to advance this raſhly, 
fince Ariſtotle has faid, that mathematicians reaſon 
| for the moſt part in the firſt figure. What led hin 
| to think ſo was, that the firſt figure only yields 
concluſions that are univerſal and affirmative, and 
the concluſions of mathematics are commonly of 
that kind, But it 1s to be obſerved, that the propo- 
ſitions of mathematics are not categorical propoſi- 
tions, conſiſting of one ſabje& and one predicate, 
They expreſs ſome relation which one quantity 
* bears to another, and on that account muſt have | 
three terms. The quantities compared make two, 
and the relation between them is a third. - Now to 
ſuch propoſitions we can. neither apply the rules 
concerning the converſion of propoſitions, nor can 
they enter into a ſyllogiſm of any of the figures or 
modes. We obſerved befare', that this converſion, 
A is greater than B, therefore Þ ts leſs than A, dots 
Not fall within the rules of converſion given by 
Ariſtotle or the logicians; and we now add, that 
this ſimple reaſoning, A is equal to B, and B 10 G;, 
therefore A is equal io C, cannot be brought into 
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any ſyllogiſm in figure and mode. There are indeed 
ſyllogiſms into which mathematical propoſitions 
may enter, and of ſuch we ſhall afterwards ſpeak : 


but they have nothing to do with the ſyſtem of 
figure and mode. 


\ When we go without the circle of the mathe- 
matical ſciences, I know nothing in which there 
ſeems to be ſo much demonſtration as in that part 
of logic which treats of the figures and modes of 
ſyllogiſm ; but the few remarks we have made, ſhow, 
that it has ſome weak places: and beſides, this 
ſyſtem cannot be uſed as/an engine to rear itſelf. 
The compaſs of the ſyllogiſtic ſyſtem as an eogine 
of ſcience, may be diſcerned by a compendious and 
" general view of the concluſion drawn, and the 


argument uſed to prove it, in each of the three 
figures. 


In the firſt figure, the concluſion affirms or denies 
ſomething of a certain ſpecies or individual; and the 
argument to prove this concluſion is, That the fame 
thing may be affirmed or denied of the whole 
genus to which that ſpecies or individual belongs. 

In the ſecond figure, the conclufion is, That 
ſome ſpecies or individual does not belong to ſuch 
a genus ; and the argument 1s, That ſome attribute 
commgn to the whole genus does not belong to that 
ſpecies or individual. 

In the third figure, the conclufion is, That fuch 
an attribute belongs to part of a genus; and the 
argument is, That the attribute 1n queſtion belongs 
ta a ſpecies or individual which 1s part of that genus. 

T4 
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I apprehend,' that in this ſhort view , every con. 
_ Clufion that falls within the compaſs of the three 
figures, as well as the mean of proof, is compre. 
hended. The rules of all the figures might be eaſily 
deduced from it; and it appears, that there is only 
one principle of reaſoning in all the three; fo that 
It is not ſtrange, that a ſyllogiſm of one figure 
ſhould be reduced to one of another figure. 

The general principle in which the whole termi. 
nates, and of which every categorical ſyllogiſm is 
only a particular application , is this, "That what 
is affirmed or denied of the whole genus, way he 
affirmed or denied of every ſpecies and individual 
belonging to it, This 1s a principle of undoubted 
| certainty indeed, but of no great depth. Ariſtotle 
and al] the logicians aſſume 1t as ap axiom or fiſt. 
principle, from which the ſyllogiſtic ſyſtem , as it 
were, takes its departure; and after a tedious | 
voyage, and great expenſe of demonſtration, it 
lands at laſt in this principle as its ultimate con- 
cluſion, O curas hominum! O quantum eſt in rehus 
Raw!” hes ; 


| SECT. 6. On Modal Syllogiſms. 


| Categorical propoſitions, beſide their quantity 
and quality, have another affeftion, by which they 
are divided into pure and modal. In a pure propo- 
ſition, the predicate is barely affirmed or denied of 
the ſubjet; but in a modal propoſition, the affir- 
mation or negation is modified , by being declared 
| to be neceſſary, or contingent, or poſſible , or un 
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poſſible. Theſe are the four modes obſerved by 


Ariſtotle, from which he denominates a propoſition 


modal. His genuine diſciples maintain , that theſe 


are all the modes that can affe& an affirmation or 


negation , and that the enumeration 1s complete, 


Others maintain, that this enumeration is incom- 
plete; and that when an affirmation or negation is 


faid to be certain or uncertain, probable or impro- 
bable , this makes a modal propoſition , no leſs than 
the four modes of Ariſtotle, We ſhall not enter into 
this diſpute; but proceed to obſerve, that the 
epithets of pure and modal are applied to ſyllogiſms 
as well as to propoſitions. A pure ſyllogiſm is that 
in which both premiſes are pure propoſitions. A 


modal ſyllogiſm is that in which either of the pre-. 


miſes 1s a modal propoſition. 

The ſyllogiſms of which we have already ſaid fo 
much ; are thoſe only which are pure as well as 
categorical. 


premiſe modal of any of the four modes, while the 
Other 18 pure , or it may have both premiſes modal, 
and that they may be either of the ſame made or of 
different modes; what prodi glous variety ariſes from 
all theſe combinations ? Now it is the buſineſs of 
a logician, to ſhow how the concluſion is affected 
in all this variety of caſes. Ariſtotle has done this 


1n his Firſt Analytics, with immenſe labor; and it 


will not be thought ſtrange, that when he had em- 
ployed only four chapters in diſcuſſing one hundred 
and ninety-two modes, true and falſe, of pure ſylla- 


giſms, he ſhould employ fifteen upon modal fylT 
logiſms. 
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But when we conſider , that through 
all the figures and modes, a ſyllogiſm may have one 
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I am very willing to excuſe myſelf from entering 
upon this great branch of logic, by the judgment 
and example of thoſe who cannot be charged either 
with want of reſpe&t to Ariſtotle, or with a loy 
eſteem of the ſyllogiſtic arr. | 

Keckerman, a famous Dantzican profeſſor, who 
ſpent his life in teaching and writing logic, in hi 
huge folio ſyſtem of that ſcience, publiſhed any, 
1600, calls the doctrine of the modals the cruz logi. 
 corum. With regard to the ſcholaſtic dotors, among 
whom this was a proverb, De modalibus non guſtabit 
eſinus , he thinks it very dubious, whether they 
tortured moſt the modal ſyllogiſms, or were moſt 
tortured by them, But thoſe crabbed geniuſes, ſays 
he, made this doctrine fo very thorny , that it 1s 
' Hitter to tear a man's wits in pteces than to give 
them ſolidity. He defires it to be obſerved, that 
the docrine of the modals is adapted to the Greek 
language. The modal terms were frequently uſed 
Þy the Greeks in their diſputations; and, on that 
account, are fo fully handled by Ariſtotle: butin 
the Latin tongue you ſhall hardly ever meet with 
them. Nor do I remember, in all my experience, 
ſays he, to have obſerved any may in danger 
being foiled in a diſpute, through his ignorance ol 
the modals. OE AIRY FEES 

This author, however, out of refpe& to Ariſtotle, 
' treats pretty fully of modal propoſitions, ſhowing 
| how to diſtinguiſh their ſubject and predicate, thei! 
quantity and quality. But the modal ſyllogiſms he 
paſſes over altogether. Ce 

Ludovicus Vives, whom I mention, not 3s ? 
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devotee of Ariſtotle, but on account of his own 
judgment and earning, thinks that the dodrine 
of modals ought to be baniſhed out of logic, and 
| remitted to grammar; and that [If the grammar of 


the Greek tongue had been brought to a ſyſtem in. 
| the time of Ariſtotle, that moſt acute philoſopher 


would have ſaved the great labor he has beſtowed 
on this ſubjec. 

Burgerſdick , aſter enumerating five claſſes of 
modal ſyllogiſms, obſerves, that they require many 
rules and cautions, which Ariſtotle hath handled 
diligently ; but that as the uſe of them 1s not great 
and their rules difficult, he thinks it not worth while 
to enter into the diſcuſſion of them; recommending 
to thoſe who would underſtand them, the moſt 
learned paraphraſe of Joannes Monlorius upon the 
firſt book of the Firſt Analytics. 


All the writers of logic for two” hundred years 


| back that have fallen into my hands, have paſſed 
over the rules of modal ſyllogiſms with as hitle 


ceremony. So that this great branch of the doctrine, 
=O ſyllogiſm , ſo diligently handled by Ariſtotle, 
fell into neglect, if not contempt, even while the 


dorine of pure ſyllogiſms continued in the higheſt 
eſteem, Moved by theſe authorities , I ſhall let this 


dodrine reſt in peace, without giving the leaſt dif- 


turbance to its aſhes. 


SECT. 5, On Sllogiſms that do not belong to Figure | 


and That 


Ariſtotle gives ſome obſervations upon imperfect 
lyllogiſms ; ſuch as, the Enthimema, in which one 
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of the premiſes is not expreſſed but underſtood: 
Induction, wherein we colle& an univerſal from a, 
full enumeration of particulars: and Examples, which 
_ are an imperfect induction, The logicians have co. 
pied Ariſtotle upon theſe kinds of reaſoning, without 
| any conſiderable improvement. But to compenſite 
the. modal ſyllogiſms, which they have laid aſide, 
they have given rules for ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſm, 
_ of which Ariſtotle takes no'notice. 'Theſe may he 
reduced to two claſles. pet nn, | FP? 
The firſt claſs comprehends the ſyllogiſms into 
which any excluſive, reſtrictive, exceptive , or re. 
duplicative propoſition enters. Such propoſitions 
are by ſome called exponible, by others imperjedlly 
modal, The rules given with regard to theſe are 
_ obvious, from a juſt interpretation of the pro. 
poſitions. = i. K 
The ſecond claſs is that of hypothetical ſyllo- 
gilms, which take that denomination from having 
a hypothetical propoſition for one or both premiſes. 
Moſt logicians give the name of hypothetical to all 
complex propoſitions which have more terms than 
one ſubje& and one' predicate. I uſe the word 1n 
this large ſenſe; and mean by hypothetical ſyllo- 
giſms, all thoſe in which either of the premiles 
conſiſts of more terms than two. How many various 
kinds there may be of ſuch ſyllogiſms , has never 
been aſcertained. The logicians have given names 
to ſome; ſuch as, the copulative, the conditional 
by ſome called hypothetical, and the disjun&ive- 
| Such ſyllogiſms cannot be tried by the rules of 
Ggure and mode. Every kind would require rules 
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peculiar 'to itſelf,” Logicians have given rules for 


ſome kinds ; but there are many that have not ſo 


much as a name. 
The Dilemma is conſidered by moſt logicians as 


aſpecies of the disjuactve ſyllogiſm. A remarkable 
property of this kind 1s, that it may ſometimes be. 


happily retorted : it 1s, it ſeems, hke a hand-gre- 
nade, which by dexterous management may be 
thrown back, ſo as to ſpend its force upon the 


aflailant. We ſhall conclude this tedious account 


of ſyllogiſms, with a dilermma mentioned by A. 


Gellius, and from him by many logicians, as inſoluble | 


in any other way. 

+* Fuathlus, a rich young man, deſirous of learning 
< the art of pleading, applied to Protagoras, a cele- 
* brated ſophiſt, to inſtruc him, promiſing a great 
©* ſum of money as his reward; one half of which 
« was paid down ; the other half he bound himſelf 
* to pay as ſoon as he ſhould plead a caufe before 
the judges, and gain it. Protagoras found him 
a very apt ſcholar; but, after he had made good 
progreſs, he was in no haſte to plead cauſes. The 
maſter , conceiving that he intended by this means 
to ſhift off his ſecond payment, took, as he 
thought, a ſure method to get the better of his 


66 


66 


6s 


Y — having opened his cauſe at the bar, he pleaded 
* to this purpoſe. O moſt foolilh young man, do 
\- You not ſee, that, in any event, | muſt gain 
' my point ? for if the judges give ſentence tor me; 
' you muſt pay by their ſentence; if againſt me, 


* the condition of our bargain 1s fulfilled , and you 


delay. He ſued Evuathlus before the judges; and, 
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_ * have ho plea leſt for your delay, after having 
* pleaded and gained a cauſe: 'To which Euathlyg 
*© anſwered: O moſt wiſe maſter; I might have 
* avoided the force of your argument, by not 
« pleading my own cauſe. But, giving up this 
. + advantage, doyounot ſee, that whatever ſentence 
* the judges paſs, I am ſafe? If they give ſentence 
by * 10 me, I am acquitted by their ſentence; if againſt 

* me the condition of our bargain is not fulfilled, 
mn * by my pleading a cauſe, and loſing it, The 

* judges, thinking the arguments unanſwerable on 
_.- * both ſides put off the cauſe.to a long day.” 


CHAP. V.. 
Account of the remaining books of the Organos. 
SECT, r. Of the Laſt Analytics, | 


Ix the Firſt Analytics, ſyllogiſms are conſidered 
an reſpect of their form; they are now to be con- 
ſidered in reſpec of their matter. The form lies in 
the neceſfary connexion between the premiſes and 
the concluſion; and where ſuch a connexion 15 
wanting, they are ſaid to be informal; or vicious 
in point of form, 

But where there is no fault in the form, there may 
be1n the matter; that is, in the propofitions of which 
they are compoſed, which may be true or  falle, 
prove or improbable. 


. 
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When the premiſes are certain, and the concluſion 
drawn from them in due form, this is demonſtra- 


tion, and produces ſcience. Such ſyllogiſms are called 
apodictical ; and are handled in the two books of the 


Laſt Analytics. When the premiſes are not certain, 
but probable only, ſuch ſyllogiſms are called dialec- 


tical, and of them he treats in the eight books of 
the Topics. But there are ſome ſyllogiſms which 


ſeem to be perfect both in matter and form, when 


they are not really ſo: as, a face may ſeem beauti- 
ful which is but painted. 'Thefe being apt to deceive, 
and produce a falſe opinion, are called Jophiſtical, 


and os are the ſubject of the book concerning 


Sophiſms. 


To return to the Laſt Analytics , which treat of 
demonſtration and of ſcience : We ſhall not pretend 


to abridge theſe books ; for Ariſtotle's writings do 


not admit of abridgment:' no man 1n fewer words 
can ſay what he ſays; and he 1s not often guilty of 


repetition. We ſhall only give ſome of his capital 


concluſions, omitting his long reaſonings and nice 


diſtinQtions, of which his genius was wonderfully 


produchve. 0 
All demonſtration muſt be built upon principles 


already known ; and theſe upon others of the ſame 


kind; until} we come at laſt to firſt principles, which 
neither can be demonfirated , nor need to be , being 
evident of themſelves. 


We cannot demonſtrate things it in a circle, fuppor-. 


ting the concluſion by the premiſes, and the pre- 
miſes by the concluſion. Nor can there be an iwfinite 


number of middle terms between the fiſt principle 
and the concluſion. 
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- In all demonſtration, the firſt principles, the con. 
cluſton, and all the intermediate propoſitions, my} 
be neceſſary, general, and. eternal truths: for of 
things fortuitous, contingent, or mutable , or of 
individual things, there is no demonſtration, 

Some demonſtrations prove only, that the thing 
a thus affected; others prove, why it is thus affected 
'The former may be drawn from a remote cauſe, or 
from an effect: but the latter muſt be drawn "*M 
un immediate cauſe; and are the moſt perfe&. 

'The firſt figure 1s beſt adapted to demonſtration 
becauſe it affords concluſions univerſally affirmative; 
and this figure 1s commonly uſed by the mathe. 
maticians. 

| The demonſtration of an affirmative propoſition 
is preferable to.that of a negative ; the demonſtration - 
.of an univerſal to that of a particular; and dirt 
demonſtration to that: ad abſurdum. 

The principles are. more certain than the 
concluſion. 

There cannot be opinion and ſcience of the ſame 
thing at the ſame time. 

In the ſecond book we are taught, that the queſ- 
tions that may , be put with regard to any thing, 
are four: 1. Whether the thing be thus affeRted. 
2. Why it is thus affected. 3. Whether it exilts, 
4. What it 1s. 
The laſt of theſe queſtions Ariſtotle, in good 
Greek, calls the What it is of a thing. The ſchool: 
men, in very barbarous Latin, called this, the 
quiddity of a thing. This quiddity , he proves by 


many arguments , cannot be demonſtrated, but muſt 
be 
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be fixed by a definition. This gives occaſion to 


treat of definition , and how a right definition ſhould 
be formed. As an example, he gives a definition 
of the number three, and defines 1t to be the firſt 
odd number. 

In this book he treats alſo of the four kinds of 
cauſes; efficient, material, formal, and final. 


Another thing treated of 1n this book is, the 


manner in which we acquire firſt principles, which 


| are the foundation of all demonſtration. Theſe are 


|" not innate, becauſe we may be for a great part of 
life ignorant of them : nor can they be deduced de« 
| monſtratively from any antecedent knowledge, 
otherwiſe they would not be firſt principles. There- 
| fore he concludes, that firſt principles are got by 
induction, from the informations of ſenſe. The 
ſenſes give us informations of individual things, and 
from theſe by induction we draw general conclu- 
fions : for it is a maxim with Ariſtotle , T hat there 
5 nothing in the underſtanding which was not 
before in ſome fenſe. 

The knowledge of firſt principles, as it is not 
acquired by demonſtration, ought not to be called 
{cience, and therefore he calls it intelligence. 


SECT. 2. Of the Topics, 


The profeſſed defign of the Topics is, to ſhow 
a method by which a man may be able to reaſon 
with probability and confiſtency upon every quel. 
tion that can occur. 
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ſubjeR, or its ſpecific difference., or ſome thing 


reaſons thus: Whatever is attributed to a ſubjeq, 


finition of the ſubzet, it muſt be the genus of the 
ſubje&, or its ſpecific difference ; for the definition 


" definition of the ſubje, it muſt be an accident. 


3. Diſtinations of things which are not fo far aſunder 
| but that they may be taken for one and the ſame. 


up 1n enumerating the topics or heads of argument 


_ worſe than another. 
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Every queſtion is either about the genus of the 


proper to it, or ſomething accidental. 
_ To prove that this diviſion is complete, Ariſtotle | 


it muſt either be, that the fubject can be reciprocally 
attributed to it , or that it cannot. If the fubzeRand 
attribute can be reciprocated, the attribute either 
declares what the ſubje& is, and then it 1s a def. 
nition ; or it does not declare what the ſubjeR is, 
and then 1t is a property. lf the attribute cannot 
be reciprocated, it muſt be ſomething contained in 
the definition, or not. If it be contained in the de. 


conliſts of theſe two. If it be not contained in the 


'The furniture proper to fit a man for arguing 
dialetically may be reduced to thefe four heads: 
i. Probable propoſitions of all forts, which may on 
occaſion be aſſumed in an argument. 2. DiſtinQions 
of words which are nearly of the ſame ſignification. 


4. Similitudes. 
The ſecond and the five following books are taken 


that may be uled in queſtions about the genus, the 
definition, the properties, and the accidents of a 
thiog ; ; and occaſionally he introduces the topics for 
proving things to be the fame, or different; and 
the topics for proving one thing to be better 0r 
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Tn this enumeration of topics; Ariſtotle has ſhow 
more the fertility of his genius, than the accuracy 
of method. The writers of logic fee to be of this 
opinion : for I know none of them that has followed 
him cloſely upon this ſubjett. They have conſidered 
the topics of argumentation as reducible to certain 


axioms. For inſtance, when the queſtion is about 
the genus of a thing, it muſt be determined by ſome 


axiom about genus and fpecies; when it is about a 
definition, it muſt be determined by ſore axiom 


telating to definition, and things defined: arid ſo of 
other queſtions. They have Bed reduced the 


dodrine of the topics to certain axioms or canons, 
and diſpoſed theſe axioms 1n order under certain 
heads. | 

This method ſeems to be more commodious and 
elegant than that of Ariſtotle: Yet it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that Ariſtotle has farniſhed the mate- 
rials from which all the logicians have borrowed 
their docrine of topics : and even Cicero, Quintilianz 
and other rhetorical writers, have been much 1n- 
debted to the topics of Ariſtotle. 

He was the firſt, as far as I know, who made an 
attempt of this kind: and in this he acted up to the 


magnanimity of his own genius, and that of ancient 


philoſophy. Every ſubje&t of human thought had 
been reduced to ten categories ; every thing that can 
be attributed to any ſubject, to five predicables : he 
attempted to reduce all the forms of reaſoning to 
fixed rules of figure and mode, and to reduce all 
the topics of argumentation under certain heads ; 
and by that means to collect as it were into 'one 
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every queſtion, and to provide a grand arſenal, fron 
- with arms offenſive and defenſive in every cauſe, 


Invent any thing new. 


laws according to which a ſyllogiſtical diſputation 


_ affailant and defendant. From which it 1s evident, 


_ of ſyllogiſm is tranſgreſſed; and it is the part of the 


But as there are ſyllogiſms which may ſeem to be 


coin Te It is adulterated; ſuch fallacious ſyllo- 
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ſtore all that can be ſaid on one Gde or the other of 
which all future combatants. might be furniſhed 
ſo as to leave no room to future generations To 

'The laſt book of the Topics is a code of the 
ought to be managed, both on the part of the 
that this philoſopher tramed his diſciples to contend, 
not for truth merely, but for YeOorye: 

SECT. 3. Of the book concerning Sep iſms. 

A ſyllogiſm which leads to a falſe | concluſion, 
muſt be vicious, either in- matter or form: for. from 
true principles nothing but truth can be juſtly de 
duced. If the matter be faulty , that is, if either of 
the premiſes be falſe, that premiſe muſt be denied 
by the defendant. If the form be faulty , fome rule 


defendant to ſhow, what general or ſpecial rule it 


is that is tranſgreſſed. So that, if he be an able WW 
logician, he will be impregnable in the defence of 


truth, and may reſiſt all the attacks of the ſophilt. 


perfect both in matter and form, when they are not 
really ſo, asa piece of money may ſeem to be good 


gilms are conſideredin this neatils in order to make 2 
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defendant more. expert in the uſe of his defenſive 
weapons. 


And here the author, with his uſual magnanimity 
attempts to bring all the fallacies that can enter into 


a {yllogiſm under thirteen heads; of which fix lie in 


the diction or language, and ſeyen not in the diction. 
The fallacies in diction are, 1. When an ambi- 
guous word 15" taken at one time in one ſenſe, and 
at another time 1n another. 2. When an ambiguous 
phraſe is taken 1n the ſame manner. 3. and 4. are 


ambiguities 1 in ſyntax ; when words are conjoined 
in ſyntax that ought to be disjoined ; or disjoined 
| when they ought to be conjoined. x. 1s an ambiguity 
n proſody, accent, or pronunciation. 6. an ambi- 


guity ariſing from ſome figure of ſpeech. 


When a ſophiſm of any of theſe kinds is tranſlated | 


into another language, or even rendered into un- 
ambiguous expreſſions in the ſame language , the 
_allacy 1s evident, and the ſyllogiſm appears to have 
four terms. 

The ſeven fallacies which are ſaid not to be in 
the diction, but in the thing, have their proper 
names in Greek and in Latin, by which they are 
diſtinguiſhed. Without aindiog theirnTmes, we ſhall 
give a brief account of their nature. 

1. The fiirſtis, Taking an accidental conjundion 
of things for a natural or neceſſary connexion : as, 
when from an accident we infer a property ; when 


from an example we infera rule; when from a ſingle 
at we infer a habit. 


2. Taking that abſolutely which ought to be. 


taken coroparatively, or with a certain limitation. 
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3s only an occaſion, or concomitant, 


- thing to be proved, or ſome thing equivalent, I 


fallacies thaj are incident ta ſyllogiſms of the hypo 


'The conſtruQtion of language often leads into this 
fallacy: for in all languages, it is common to uſe 
abſolute terms to ſignify things that carry in then 
ſome ſecret compariſon ; or to uſe unlimited terms, 
to ſignify what from its nature, muſt be limited, 
3. Takiog that for the cauſe of a thing which 


4. Begging the queſtion. This is done, when the 


aſſumed | 11 the premiſes. 

s. Miſtaking the queſtion. When the comololen 
of the ſyllogiſm 1s not the thing that ought to be 
proved, but ſomething elſe that is miſtaken fort, 
6. When that which is not a conſequence is mil. 
taken for a canſequence ; as if, becauſe all Africans 
are black, it were taken for granted that all blacks 
are Africans, 

7. The laſt fallacy lies in propoſitions that are 
complex, and imply two affirmations, where of one 
may be true, and the other falſe; ſo tbat whether 
you grant the propoſition , or FOR it, yOu are 1n- 
tangled: as when it is afhrmed, that fuck a man 
has left off playing the fool. If it be granted, it 
implies, thas he did play the fool farmerly. If i; be 
denied, it implies, or ſeems to imply , that he plays 
the ſool ſtill. | 

In this enumeration, ouzht, in juſtice tq 
Ariſtotle, to expect oply vis allacies incident to 
categorical ſyllogiſms. And I do not find, thattbe 
logicians have made any additions to it when taken 
in this view; although they have given {ome other 


thetical kid, particularly the fallacy of an incom- 


plete enumeration in disjunctive ſyllogiſms and dl. 


lemmas. 


The different foncitn of ſophiſms above men tioned 
are not ſo preciſely defined by Ariſtotle, or by 
ſubſequent logicians, but that they allow of great 
latitude in the application; and it is often dubious 


under what particular ſpecies a ſophiſtical ſyllogiſm 


ought to be claſſed. We even find the ſame example 
brought under one ſpecies by one author, and under 
another ſpecies by another. Nay, what is more 
ſtrange, Ariſtotle himſelf employs a long chapter 


;n proving by a particular induction, that all the 


ſeven may be brought under that which we have 


called miſtaking the queſtion, and which is commonly 
called ignoratio elenchi, And indeed the proof of. 


this is eaſy, without that laborious detail which 
Ariſtotle uſes forthe purpoſe : for if you lop off from 
the concluſion of a ſophiſtical ſyllogiſm all that is 
not ſupported by the premiſes, the concluſion , in 
that caſe, will always be found different from that 
which ought to have been proved; and ſo it falls 
under the ignoratio elenc/i. 


It was probably Ariſtotle's aim, to reduce all the 


poſlible variety of ſophiſms , as he had attempted to 
do of juſt ſyllogiſms, to certain definite ſpecies : + 
but he ſeems to be ſenſible that he had fallen ſhort 


in this laſt attempt. When a genus 1s properly 

divided into its ſpecies, the ſpecies ſhould not only, 

when taken together, exhauſt the whole genus ; 

but every ſpecies ſhould have its own precinct fo 

accurately defined, that one ſhall not eacroach upon 
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6 
another, And when an individual can be ſaid to 
belong to two or three different ſpecies, the diviſion 
is imperfect; yet this is the caſe of Ariſtotle's diviſion 
| of the ſophiſms , by his own acknowledgment. It 
ought not therefore to be taken for a diviſion 
ftrialy logical. It may rather be compared to the 
| feveral ſpecies or forms of action invented 1n lay 
for the redreſs of wrongs. For every wrong there 
is a remedy in law by one action or another: but 
ſometimes a man may take his choice among ſever 
diffrent ations. So every ſophiſtical ſyllogiſm may, 
by a little art, be brought under one or other of 
the ſpecies mentioned by Ariſtotle, and very often 
you may take your choice of two or three. 

Beſides the enumeration of the various kinds of 
ſophiſms, there are many other things in this treatiſe 
concerning the art of managing a ſyllogiſtical diſpute 
with an antagoniſt. And indeed, if the paſſion for 
this kind of Iitigation, which reigned for ſo many 
ages, ſhould ever again lift up its head, we may 
predict, that the Organon of Ariſtotle will then 
| become z faſhionable ſtudy: for it contains ſuch 
admirable materials and documents for this art, that 
it may be faid to have brought it to a ſcience, 

"The concluſion of this' treatiſe ought not to be 
overlooked: it manifeſtly relates, not to the preſent 
treatiſe only, but alſo to the whole analytics and 
topics of the author. I ſhall therefore give the ſub- 
Rance of it. 

« Of thoſe who may be called inventors, ſome 
& have made important additions to things long 
* before begun, and carried on through a courſe 
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« of ages; others have given a ſmall beginning to 
« things which, in ſucceeding times, will be brought 
* to greater perfection. The beginning of a thing, 
* though ſmall, is the chief part of it, and requires 
* the greateſt degree of invention; for it 1s eaſy to 
% make additions to inventions once begun, Now 
* with regatd to the dialectical art, there was not 


« ſomething done, and ſomething remaining to be 


* done. There was abſolutely nothing done : for 


* thoſe who profeſſed the art of diſputation, had 


* only a fet of orations compoſed, and of argu- 


© ments, and of captious queſtions, which might. 


6 ſuit many occaſions. Theſe their ſcholars ſoon 
«* learned, and fitted to the occaſion. 'This was not 
© to each you the art, but to furniſh you with the 
'* materials produced by the art: as if a man profeſ- 
* fing to teach you the art of making ſhoes, ſhould 
% bring you a parcel of ſhoes of various ſizes and 
** ſhapes, from which you may provide thoſe who 
* want. This may have its uſe ; but it is not to teach 


2 | the art of making ſhoes. And indeed, with regard 


| to rhetorical declamation , there are many pre- 
* cepts handed down from ancient times; but with 
* regard to the conſtruction of ſyilogiſms , not one. 


'* We have therefore employed much time and | 
" _ abae upon this ſubject ; and if our ſyſtem appear 


' to you not to be in the number of thoſe things, 
, Which, being before carried a certain length , 

' were left to be perfected; we hope for your favor- 
\ able acceptance of what is done, and your indul- 
- gence In what 1 is left imperfec, ” 
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RefleQons on the Utility of Logic, and the Means WM 
of its improvement. | 


SECT. x. Of the Utility of Logic. 


Ms EN rarely leave one extreme without running 
into the contrary. Iris no wonder, therefore, that 


| the exceſſive admiration of Ariſtotle, which con- 


tinued for ſo many ages, ſhould end in an undue 


| contempt; and that the high eſteem of logic as the 


grand engine of ſcience, ſhould at laſt make way 
for too unfavorable an opinion, which ſeems now 
prevalent, of its being unworthy. of a place in a 
liberal education. Thoſe who think according to 
the faſhion, as the greateſt part of men do, will be 


as prone to go into this extreme, as their grand 
Mathers were to go into the contrary. 


Laying aſide prejudice, whether faſhionable or 
unfaſhionable, let us conſider whether logic 1s, or 
may be made, ſubſervient to any good purpoſe, 
Its profeſſed end is, to teach men to think, to judge, 
and to reaſon, with preciſion and ACCUracy. No 
man will ſay that this is a matter of no importance, 
the only thing therefore that admits of doubt , 15, 
whether it can be taught. 


To reſolve this doubt, it may be obſerved, that 


' our rational faculty 1s the gift of God, given to 
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men in very different meaſure. Some have a large 
portion, ſome a leſs; and where there 1s a remark- 
able defe&t of the natural power, it cannot be 
ſupplied by any culture. But this natural power, 
even where it is the ſtrongeſt, may lie dead for 
want of the means of improvement: a ſavage may 
have been born with as good faculties as a Bacon 


or a Newton; but his talent was buried, being. 


never put to uſe; while theirs was alemid to 
the beſt advantage. + 
Itmay likewiſe be obſerved, that the ekiat mean 
of 1 improving our rational power, 1s the vigorous 
exerciſe of it, in various Ways and 1n different 
ſubjects, by which the habit is acquired of exer- 
ciſing it properly. Without ſuch exerciſe, and 


good ſenſe over and above, a man who has ſtudied 


logic all his life, may after all be only a petulant 
wrangler, without true judgment or {kill of rea- 
ſoning in any ſcience. 

I take this to be Locke's meaning, when in his 
Thoughts on Education he ſays, © If you would 
* have your ſon to reaſon well, let him read 
© Chillingworth.” The ſtate of things iS much 
altered ſince Locke wrote. Logic has been much 
Improved, chiefly by his writings; and yet much 
leſs fireſs is laid upon it, and leſs time conſumed 
in it, His counſel, therefore, was judicious and 
ſeaſonable ; to wit, That the improvement of our 
_ reaſoning power is to be expected much more from 
an intimate acquaintance with the authors who 
reaſon the beſt, than from ſtudying voluminous 
ſyſtems af logic. But it he had meant, that the 
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Kudy of - logic was of no uſe nor defarved any 
attention, he ſurety would not have taken the Pains 
to have made ſo conſiderable an addition to it, 
by. his. £ffay on the Human Underſtanding, and by 
his Thoughts on the Condutt of the ' Underſtanding, 
Nor would he have remitted his pupil to Chilling. 
worth, the acuteſt logician as well as the beſt rea. 
ſoner of his age; 'and one who, 1n innumerable 
| Places of his excellent book, without pedantry 
even in that pedantic age; makes the happieſt 
application of the rules of logic, for unravelling 
the ſophiſtical reaſoning of his antagoniſt. 
Our reaſoning power makes no appearance in 
infancy ; but as we grow up, it unfolds, itſelf by 
_ degrees, like the bud of a tree. When a child firſt 
draws an inference, or perceives the force of an 
inference drawn by another, we may call this the 

birth of his reaſon: but. it is yet like a new-born 
| babe, weak and tender; it muſt be cheriſhed, car- 

Tied in arms, and have food of eaſy digeſtion, till 
It gather ſtrength. | 

I believe no man remembers the birth of his 
reaſon: but it 1s probable that his deciſions are at 
firſt weak and wavering; and, compared with 
_ that ſteady conviction which be acquires in ripe 
years, are like the dawn of the. morning compared | 
with noon-.day. We ſee that the reaſon of chil- 
_ dren yields to authority, as a reed to the wind; 
nay, that it clings to it, and leans upon it, as if 
conſcious of its own weakneſs. 

| When reaſon acquires ſuch firength as to Rand 
as ts own bottom, WReus the aid of authority 
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or even in oppoſition to authority, this may be 
called its manly age. But 1n moſt men, it. bardly 


ever arrives at this period. Many, by their ſitua. 


tion in life, have not the opportunity of cultivating 
their rational powers. any, from the habit they 
have acquired of ſubmitting their opintons to the 


authority of others, or from ſome other principle 


which operates more powerfully than the love of 
truth, ſuffer their judgment to be carried along to 


the end of their days, either by the authority of | 


a leader, or of a party, qr of the multitude, or by 
their own paſſions. Such perſons, however learned, 
however acute, may be ſaid to be all their days 
children in underſtanding, 'They reaſon, they 


diſpute, and perhaps write: but it is not that they 


may find the truth; but that they may defend 
opinions which have deſcended to them by inhe- 
ritance, or into which they have fallen by accident, 
or been led by affection. 

I agree with -Mr. Locke, that there is no Rudy 
better fitted to. exerciſe and ſtrengthen the reaſon- 
ing powers, than that of the mathematical ſciences; 


ſor two reafons; firſt, Becauſe there is no other 
branch of ſcience which gives ſuch ſcope to long. 


and accurate trains of reaſoning; and, ſecondly, 
Becauſe in mathematics there is no room for autho- 
rity nor for prejudice of aiy kind, which may give 
a falſe bias to the judgment. 

When a youth of moderate Parts begins to ſtudy 
Euclid, every thing at firſt 1s new to him. , His 
apprebenſion is unſteady : his judgment is feeble; 


aud reſts. partly upon the eyidence of the thing, | 
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and partly upon the authority of his teacher, But 
every time he goes over the definitions, the axi- 
.oms, the elementary propoſitions, more light breaks 
in upon him: the language becomes familiar, and 
conveys clear and ſteady conceptions: the judge. 
ment 1s confirmed : he begins to ſee what demon. 
Nration is; and it is impoſſible to ſee it without 
being charmed with it. He petceives it to be a 
kind of evidence that has no need of. authority to 
trengthen it. He finds himſelf emancipated from 
that bondage ; and exults ſo mnch in this new ſtate 
of independence, that he ſpurns at authority, and 
would have demonſtration for every thing; until. 
experience teaches him, that this is a kind of evi. 
dence that cannot be had in moſt things; and that 
in his moſt important concerns, he muſt reſt c con 
tented with probability. 

. As he goes on in mathematics, the road of de- 
monſitration becomes ſmooth and eaſy : he can walk 
in it firmly, and take wider ſteps: and at laſt he 
acquires the habit, not only of underſtanding 4 
demonſtration, but of diſcovering and GOGnnneyt 
Ing mathematical truths. | — 

Thus, a man, without rules of logic, may ac- 
quire a habit of reaſoning juſtly in mathematics; 
and, I believe, he may, by like means, acquire a 
habit of reaſoning juſtly in mechanics, in juril. 

prugences in politics, or in any other fcience. 

3ood ſfenfe, good examples, and afliduovs exerciſe, 
may bring a man to reaſon juſtly and acutely in 
his own profeflion, without rules. 

Burt if any man thank, that from this conceſſion 
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he may iofer the inutility of logic, he betrays a 


great want of that art by this inference: for it is 


no better reaſoning than this, That becauſe a man 

may go from Edinburgh to London by the way 

of Paris, therefore any other road is nfeleſs. 
There 1s perhaps no practical art which may 


not be acquired, ina very conſiderable degree, by 


example and practice, without reducing 1t to rules. 


But practice, joined with rules, may carry a man 
on 1n his art farther and more quickly, than prac. 


tice without rules. Every ingenious artiſt knows 
the utility of having his art reduced to rules, and 
by that means- made a ſcience. He tis thereby 
enlightened in his praQtice, and works with more 
aſſurance. By rules, he ſometimes corrects his own 


errors, and often detects the errors of others: he 


finds them of great uſe to confirm his judgment, 
to juſtify what 1s right, and to condemn what TE 
wrong. 

Is it of no uſe in reaſoning , to be well ac- 
quainted with the various powers of the human 
underſtanding, by which we reaſon? Is it of no 
uſe, to refolve the various kinds of reaſoning inte 
their fimple elements; and to difcover, as far as 
we are able, the rules by which theſe elements 
are combined in judging and in reaſoning? Is it 
of no uſe, to mark the various fallacies in reafoning, 
by which even the moſt ingenious men have been 


ied into error ? It muſt ſurely betray great want - 


of underſtanding , to think theſe things uſeleſs or 
unimportant. Theſe are the things which logicians 
hays attempted ; and which they - haye executed ; 
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not indeed fo completely as to leave no room fot - 
improvement, but in ſuch a manner as to give very 
conſiderable aid to our reaſoning powers. That 
the principles laid down with regard to definition 
and diviſion, with regard to the converſion and 
oppolition of propoſitions and the general rules 
_ of reaſoning, are nat without uſe, is ſufficiently 
apparent from the blunders committed by thoſe 
who diſdain any acquaintance with them. 

__ Although the art of categorical ſyllogiſm is better 
fitted for ſcholaſtic litigation, than for real in- 
| Provement in knowledge, it is a venerable piece 
of antiquity, and a great effort of human genius 
We admire the pyramids of Egypt, and the wall 
of China, though uſeleſs burdens upon the earth, 
We can bear the moſt minute deſcription of them, 
and travel hundreds of leagues to ſee them. lf 
any perſon ſhould with ſacrilegious bands deſtroy 
or deface them, his memory would be had in 
abhorrence. The predicaments and predtcables, 
the rules of ſyllogiſm, and the topics, have a like 
title. to our veneration as antiquities: they. are ul» 
common efforts, not of human, power, but of 
| human genius; and they make a remarkable period 
1n the progreſs of human reaſon. 

The prejudice againſt logic has probably been 
Rrengthened by its being taught too early in life. 
Boys are often taught logic as they are taught 
their creed, when it is an exerciſe of memory only, 
without underftanding. One may as well expe& 
to underſtand grammar before he can ſpeak, as to 
underſtand logic before he can reaſon, It mult 

2 eyen 
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even be acknowledged, that commonly we are 


than in logic. The objects preſented to the mind 
in this ſcience, are of a very abſtra& nature, and 
can be diſtinaly conceived only when we are ca- 
| pable of attentive reflection upon the operations of 


been but little exerciſed in reaſoning; but the moſt 
important parts of this ſcience require a ripe un. 
derſtanding, capable of refleting upon its own 
operations. Therefore to make logic the firſt 


error. that oyght to be corrected. 


SecT..2. Of the Improvement of Logic, 
In compoſitions of human thought expreſſed by. 


whatever 1s faulty, fall within the province, either 
of grammar, or of rhetoric, or. of logic. Propriety 
of. expreſſion is the province of grammar; grace, 
elegance, and force, in thought and in expreſſion, 


of thought are the province of logic. 
The faults in compoſition, therefore, which fall 


tin& conceptions, falſe judgment, inconcluſive 
reaſoning, and all improprieties in diſtintions, de- 
anitions, diviſion, or method. To aid. our rationa! 
powers, in avoiding thels faults and in attajwing 
Vor. II. X 


capable of reaſoning in mathematics more early 


our own underſtanding, and after we have been 
accuſtomed to reaſon. There may be an elemen- 
tary logic, level to the capacity of thoſe who have 


branch of ſcience that 1s to be taught, 1s an old 


ſpeech or by writing, whatever is excellent and 
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are the province of rhetoric; juſtnefs and accuracy 


under, the cenſure of: logic, are obſcure and indif- 
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the oppoſite excellencies, is the end of ge; and 
whatever there is in it that has\ no tendency to 
proguns this end, ought to be thrown out. 

The rules of logic being of a very abſtrat na. 
ture, ought to be illuſtrated by a variety of real 
ard ſtriking examples taken from the writings of 
good authors. It is both inſtructive and enter. 
taining, to obſerve the virtues of accurate com- 
poſition 1n writers of fame. We cannot ſee' them, 
without being drawn to the imitation of them, in 
a more powerful manner than we can be by dry 
"rules. Nor are the faults of ſuch writers, leſs 
 Inſtructive or leſs powerful monitors. A wreck 
| Jeft upon a ſhoal or vpon a rock, is not more 
uſeful to the ſailor, than the faults of good writers, 
when ſet up to view, are to thoſe who come after 
| them. It was a happy thought in a late ingenious 
writer of Engliſh grammar, to colle& under the 
| ſeveral rules, examples of bad Engliſh found in 
the moſt approved authors. It were to be wiſhed 
' that the rules of logic were illuſtrated in the ſme 
manner. By theſe means, a ſyſtem of logic would 
| become a repoſitory; wherein whatever is moſt 
acute 1n judging and in reaſoning, whatever 
moſt accurate in dividing, diſtinguiſhing, and de- 
fining , ſhould be laid up and diſpoſed in order 
for our 1mitation; and wherein the falſe ſteps of 
_ Eminent authors ſhould be recorded for our ad- 
- monition. 

| Aﬀter men had labored in the ſearch of truth 
near two thouſand years by the help of ſyllogiſms, 
Lord Bacon propoſed the method of induction, 
as 2 more effectu>! engine for that purpoſe. His © 
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Nooum Organum gave a new turn to the thoughts 


| and labors of the inquiſitive, more remarkable and 


more uſeful than that which the Organum of Arif. 
totle had given before; and may be conſidered as 


a ſecond grand ra in the progreſs of human reaſon. 
| The art of ſyllogiſm produced numberleſs dif- 
\ putes; and numberleſs ſes who fought againſt 

each other with much animoſity, without gaining | 


or loſing ground, but did nothing conſiderable 
for the benefit of humaa life. The art of induction, 


| firſt delineated by Lord Bacon, produced number- 


leſs laboratories and obſervatories ; in which Na- 
ture bas been put to the queſtion by thouſands of 
experiments, and forced to confeſs many of her 
ſecrets, that before were hid from mortals. And 


by theſe, arts have been improved, and buman 


knowledge wonderfully increaſed. 


[n reaſoning by ſyllogiſm, from general princi. . 
ples we deſcend to a concluſion virtually contained 


in them. The proceſs of induction is more ar- 
duous; being an aſcent from particular premiſes 
to a general concluſion. The evidence of ſuch 
general concluſions is probable only, not demon- 
ſtrative: but when the induction is ſufficiently 
copious, and carried on according to the rules of 


art, it forces conviction no leſs than demonſtration 
itſelf does. | 


The greateſt part of human knowledge reſts 


upon evidence of this kind. Indeed we can have 
no other for general truths which are contingent 
n their nature, and depend upon the will and 
ordination of the Nlaker of the world. He governs 
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the world he has made, by general laws. The 

_ Effects of theſe laws in particular phenomena, are 
open to our obſervation; and by obſerving a train 
_ of uniform effe&s with due caution, we may at 
Aaſt decipher the law of nature "7 which they are 
regulated. 
I Lord Bacon has Aifplayed n no leſs force of genius 
in reducing to rules this methgd of reaſoning, than 
| Ariſtotle did in the method of ſyllogiſm, His 
Novum Organum ought therefore to be held as a 

- moſt important addition to the ancient logic. Thoſe 
who underſtand it, and enter into its ſpirit, will 

| be able to diſtinguiſh the chaff from the wheat in 
philoſophical difquiſitions into the works of God. 
They will learn to hold in due contempt all hy. 
potheſes and theories, the creatures of human ima- 
gination; and to reſpe& nothing but facts ſuffi- 
ciently vouched, or concluſions drawn from them 
by a fair and chaſte interpretation of nature.” 
Moſt arts have been reduced to rules, after they 

had been brought to a conſiderable degree of per- 
fetion by the natural ſagacity of artiſts; and the 
rules have been drawn from the beſt examples of _ 

| the art, that had been before exhibited : but the 
art of philoſophical induction was delineated by 
Lord Bacon in a very ample manner, before the 
world had ſeen any tolerable example of it. This, 
although it adds greatly to the merit of the author, 
muſt have produced ſome obſcurity in the work, 
and a defe& of proper examples for illuſtration- 
This defect may now be eaſily ſupplied, from 
thoſe authors who, in their philoſophical diſqui- 
Litions, have the mol ſtrictly purſued the path 
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pointed out in the Novum Organum. Among theſe 
Sir Iſaac Newton appears to hold the firſt rank; 
having, in the third book of his Principia and in 
his Optics, had the rules of the Nopum Organum 
conſtantly 1n his eye. 

| think Lord Bacon was alſo the firſt who endea- 
' voured to reduce to a ſyſtem the prejudices or 
biaſes of the mind, which are the cauſes of falſe 
judgment, and which he calls the idols of the hu- 
' man underſtanding. Some late writers of logic have 
very properly introduced this into their ſyſtem z 
but it deferves to be more copiouſlly bandled, and 
to be illuſtrated by real examples. 

It is of great conſequence to accurate reaſoning, 
to diſtinguiſh firſt principles which are to be taken 
for granted, from propoſitions which require proof. 
All the real knowledge of mankind may be divi- 
ded into .two parts: the firſt conſiſting of ſelf. 


| evident propoſitions; the ſecond, of thoſe which - 


are deduced by juſt reaforiing from ſelf- evident 
propoſitions. The line that divides theſe two parts 
_ ought to be marked as diſtinally as poſlible; and _ 
the principles that are ſelf-evident reduced, as far 
as can be done, to general axioms. This has been 
done in mathematics from the beginning, and has 
tended greatly to the advancement of -that ſcience. 
It has lately been done in natural philoſophy : and 
by this means that ſcience has advanced more in 
a hundred and fifty years, than it had done be- 
fore in two thouſand. Every ſcience 1s in an 
unformed ſtate until its firſt principles are aſcer- 
tained: after which, it advances regularly , and 
ſecures the ground it has gained. 
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Although firſt principles do not admit of direa 
proof, yet there mult be certain marks and charac. 
ters, by which thoſe that are truly ſuch may be 
diſtinguiſhed from counterfeits. Theſe marks ought 
to be deſcribed, and applied, to diſtinguiſh the 
| genuine from the ſpurious. 

In the ancient philoſophy, there is a redundange 
rather than a defe&t, of firſt principles. Many 
things were aſſumed under that character without 
a juſt title: 'That nature abhors a vacuum; That 
bodies do not. gravitate in their proper place ; That 
the heavenly bodies undergo no change; That 
they move 1n perfect circles, and with an equable 
motion. Such principles as theſe were aſſumed in 


_ the Peripatetic” philoſopby , without proot, as if 
they were felf- evident, 


Des Cartes, ſenſible of this neat; in the an- | 
cient philoſophy, and deſirous to guard againſt it 
in his own ſyſtem, reſolved to admit nothing until. 

| his aſſent was forced by irreſiſtible evidence. The 
firſt thing that be found to be certain and evident 
was, that he thought, and reaſoned, and doubted. 
He found himſelf under a neceſlity of believing 
the exiſtence of thoſe mental operations of which 
he was conſcious : and having thus found ſure 
footing in this one principle of conſciouſneſs, he 
reſted ſatisfied with it, hoping to be able to build 
the whole fabric of his knowledge upon it; like 


| Archimedes, who wanted but one fixed point to 


move the whole earth, But the foundation was 
| too narrow; and in his progreſs he unawares aſſu- 
mes many things leſs evident than thoſe which he _ 
attempts to prove. Although he was not able 


/ 
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| to ſuſpe the teſtimony of conſciouſneſs; yet he 
thought the teſtimony of ſenſe, of memory, and 
| of every other faculiy, might be ſuſpeted, and 
ought not to be received until proof was brought 
that they are not fallacious. Therefore he applies 
| theſe faculties, whoſe character 1s yet in queſtion, 
to prove, That there 1s an infinitely perfe&t Being, 
who made him, and who made his ſenſes, his 
memory, his reaſon, and all his faculties; That 
| this Being 1s no deceiver, and therefore could not 
give him faculties that are fallacious; and that on 
| this account they deſerve credit. 

It is ſtrange, that this philoſopher, who found 
himſelf under a neceflity of yielding to the teſti- 
mony of conſciouſneſs, did not find the ſame 
neceſſity of yielding to the teſtimony of his ſenſes, 
his memory, and his underſtanding : and that while 
| he was certain that he doubted, and reaſoned, he 
' was uncertain whether two and three made five, 
| and whether he was dreaming or awake. It is 
more ſtrange, that ſo acute a reaſoner ſhould not 
perceive, that his whole train of reaſoning to prove 
that his faculties were not fallacious, was mere 
ſophiſtry ; for if his faculties were fallacious, they 
might deceive him in this train of reaſoning; and - 
ſo the concluſion, 'That they were not fallacious, 
was only the teſtimony of his faculties in their | 
own favor, and might be a fallacy. 

It is difficult to give any reaſqn' for diſtruſting 
our other faculties, that will not reach conſciouf- 
neſs itſelf. And he who diſtruſts the faculties of 
judging and reaſoning which God hath given him, 
muſt even reſt in his ſcepticiſm, till he come to a 
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ſound mind, or until God give him new. faculties 
'to fit in judgment upon the old. If it be nota 
firſt principle, That our faculties are not fallacious, 
we muſt be abſolute [ceptics : for this principle 1 Is 
incapable of proof; and if t is not certain, nothing 
elſe can be certain. 

Since the time of Des Chrins it has been faſhion. 
able with thoſe who dealt in abſtract philoſophy, 
to employ their invention in finding philoſophical 
arguments, either to prove thoſe truths which | 
ought to be received as firſt principles, or to over. 
turn them: and it is not eaſy'to ſay, whether the. 
authority of firſt principles is more hurt by the 
firſt of theſe attempts, or by the laſt: for ſuch 
principles can ſtand ſecure only upon their own 
bottom ; and to place them upon any other foun. 
dation than that of their intrinſic evidence, 1s in 
effec to overturn them. 

L have lately met with a very fenſible and Judi; 
cious treatiſe, wrote by Father Buffer about fifty | 
years ago, concerning firſt principles and the ſource 
of human judgments, which, with great propriety, 
he prefixed to his treatiſe of logic. And indeed 
I Kat 1 it is a ſubject of ſuch conſequence, 
that if inquiſitive men can be brought to the ſame 
unanimity in the firſt principles of the other ſcien- | 
Ces, as in thoſe of mathematics and vatural philo: 
ſophy, (and why ſhould we deſpair of- a general 

agreement in things that are ſelf - evident ?) this 
might be conſidered as a third grand, zra 1 the 
progreſs of human reaſon. | 
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